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FRANCE  AS  THE  KEYSTONE  OF  EUROPE. 

Though  in  the  last  few  weeks  a  European  catastrophe  has 
been  narrowly  averted,  security  has  not  been  restored.  The 
foundations  of  peace  have  weakened,  and  are  weakening.  For 
many  reasons  it  is  unlikely  that  things  will  go  better  before  they 
go  worse.  The  present  and  approaching  causes  of  unrest  are  so 
numerous,  so  widespread,  and  so  grave  that  a  long  period  of 
unremitted  anxiety  and  recurring  peril  seems  certain.  The 
position  is  one  of  unstable  equilibrium  tending  to  the  overturn. 
We  have  again  a  short  respite  from  tension.  But  at  any  moment 
the  strain  may  be  felt  again.  And  at  any  moment  thereafter 
may  come  the  crash — perhaps  next  spring,  perhaps  later.  It 
is  happily  possible  that  the  very  urgency  of  the  danger  may 
rouse  the  earnest  and  resolute  efforts  required  to  dissipate  it. 
But  that  is  now  only  the  chance.  The  presumption  is  plainly 
the  other  way.  The  balance  of  probability  has  dip|>ed  towards 
the  hazard  of  war.  The  time  may  come  at  no  very  distant  date, 
and  with  a  Liberal  Government  still  in  office,  when  the  state  of 
general  peace  we  have  enjoyed  for  nearly  forty  years  w’ill  appear 
in  the  retrospect  like  the  golden  vision  of  a  lost  age. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  in  this  matter  w’e  apprehend  the  issues 
without  realising  what  they  are.  We  entertain  a  dim,  rather 
than  a  searching  conception  of  possibilities.  It  is  old 
knowledge  among  mankind  that  contingencies  endlessly 
discussed  are  apt  to  be  but  vaguely  imagined.  When  w’e  come 
to  the  point  of  asking  ourselves,  perhaps  more  frequently  and 
seriously  than  ever  before  in  living  memory,  what  would  happen 
if  war  should  come,  w'e  must  go  further  and  endeavour  to  analyse 
definitely  the  wffiole  range  of  meaning  and  situation  condensed 
into  an  If.  What  would  be  our  owm  situation,  our  responsibili¬ 
ties,  our  resources  and  deficiencies,  our  inevitable  tasks?  What 
w'ould  be  the  position  in  Western  Europe  and  in  Eastern?  How 
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would  the  repercussion  make  itself  felt  in  Asia?  What,  above 
all,  would  be  the  effect  upon  the  relations  of  the  two  English- 
speaking  Powers?  It  is  permissible  and  not  premature  to  raise 
these  questions.  They  are  raised  already.  They  float  in  a  more 
or  less  shadowy  form  before  every  mind,  and  it  would  be  almost 
criminal  if  we  did  not  try  to  envisage  these  questions  and  to 
attempt  the  answers.  Xot  endeavouring  to  construct  either  an 
alarmist  or  a  reassuring  system,  but  trying  to  trace  out  the  con¬ 
ceivable  process  by  which  known  things  would  pass  into  their 
likeliest  consequences,  let  us  compel  ourselves  genuinely  to 
realise  the  main  contingencies.  To  do  this  we  must,  of  course, 
be  careful  to  avoid  that  exaggeration  of  the  bad  which  commonly 
does  duty  for  “realism,”  both  in  art  and  politics,  but  has  no  right 
to  the  name.  The  mere  pessimist  is  no  realist  at  all.  He  is 
only  an  idealist  reversed.  Nevertheless,  we  must  be  at  least  as 
far  from  minimising  the  tremendous  ordeal  reasonably  to  be 
expected  as  from  seeking  to  magnify  the  worst  that  can  be 
imagined. 

In  the  nature  of  the  case  it  must  be  long  in  any  event  before 
the  feeling  that  peace  is  assured  can  return  to  Europe.  At  two 
points  of  danger  upon  the  opposite  extremities  of  the  Continent 
the  tension  must  continue  to  increase  until  the  accumulation  of 
electric  antagonisms  threaten  more  and  more  imminently  to 
discharge  themselves  in  the  thunder  and  lightning  of  active 
hostilities.  To  analyse  the  events  which  have  destroyed  all  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  stability  of  peace  is  a  task  somewhat  less  easy  than 
it  seems.  Down  to  the  moment  half  a  decade  ago  when  the 
whole  massive  structure  of  the  Bisrnarckian  system  began  to 
sink  and  disappear,  peace  was  ensured  by  very  powerful 
guarantees.  Counting  uix)n  the  benevolent  neutrality,  if  not  the 
open  aid  of  this  country,  and  upon  the  secret  understanding 
between  Berlin  and  St.  Petersburg,  the  Triple  Alliance  was 
secure  against  attack.  Upon  the  other  hand,  France  w'as  for 
a  time  equally  secure  against  another  overwhelming  onset  from 
the  side  of  the  Vosges.  Russia  would  have  been  bound  to  inter¬ 
vene,  and  since  the  maintenance  of  the  traditional  understand¬ 
ing  betw’een  the  Romanoffs  and  the  Hohenzollerns  was  still  the 
immovable  base  of  the  Iron  Chancellor’s  diplomacy,  France, 
though  confined  to  a  passive  role  and  prevented  from  reasserting 
any  decisive  influence  in  Europe,  was  safe  from  attack.  Peace 
had  heen  preserved,  in  a  word,  mainly  because  it  seemed  iji 
Germany’s  highest  interest  to  preserve  it  for  a  generation 
from  the  Treaty  of  Frankfort.  No  ultimate  aim  of  pan-German 
ambition  was  abandoned  by  Bismarck — far  from  it.  But  he 
believed  that  time  wms  upon  the  side  of  the  German  Empire,  and 
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that  all  the  world  would  come  to  her  if,  having  known  how  to 
conquer,  she  then  learned  how  to  await.  Her  population  and 
wealth  were  increasing  with  such  immense  rapidity  that  in  time 
France  would  be  automatically  reduced  to  relative  impotence. 
She  would  be  paralysed  by  j^eace  or  else  crushed  in  conflict  as 
the  elephant  kneads  the  tiger. 

This  sense  of  relative  security  upon  the  Continent  was  rather 
strengthened  for  a  time  than  weakened  by  the  system  of  ‘  ‘  cross¬ 
bracing  ”  which  established  a  series  of  ententes  between  the 
Triplice  and  the  Dual  Alliance.  Nominally  in  opposite  camps, 
for  instance,  Berlin  and  St.  Petersburg  were  connected  by  the 
celebrated  “wire.”  In  the  same  way  the  Balkan  compromise 
between  Austria  and  Russia  seemed  to  guarantee  the  status  quo 
even  in  the  Near  East,  and  to  lay  a  dead  hand  even  upon  all 
efforts  towards  progress  likely  to  bring,  not  peace,  but  a  sword. 
The  Austro-Russian  understanding  meant  the  preservation  of 
some  semblance  of  unity  in  the  European  Concert.  In  these  cir¬ 
cumstances,  rather  than  that  peace  should  be  jeopardised,  even 
justice  w'as  sacrificed  without  hesitation.  Again,  the  third 
member  of  the  Triplice  was  attached  by  a  special  entente  to 
France.  This  was  the  state  of  things  which  prevailed  up  to  a 
time  that  seems  like  yesterday.  It  w’ould  be  impossible  to 
imagine  a  more  ingenious  or  complex  system  of  guarantees  for 
the  maintenance  of  Continental  peace  under  German  hegemony. 

But  two  things  are  to  be  noted.  The  theory  we  have  sketched 
was  a  theory  of  calm  at  the  centre,  and  storm  at  the  circumfer¬ 
ence.  Consistently  with  a  military  truce  local  to  Europe,  there 
would  be  extra  European  conflicts  such  as,  indeed,  have  actually 
occurred.  Competition  would  be  concentrated  upon  the  sea. 
England’s  maritime  preponderance  and  Iihperial  position  would 
be  gradually  neutralised.  France  and  Russia  alike  would  be 
compelled  to  close  old  quarrels  in  order  to  work  a  British  over¬ 
throw.  For  this  country,  regarded  as  an  essentially  extra- 
European  Power,  there  wmuld  not  necessarily  be  peace  under 
a  system  calculated  to  secure  for  a  time  the  internal  tranquillity 
of  all  the  Continental  nations.  Germany  under  these  conditions 
was  devoted  to  the  idea  of  peace  which  would  have  made  Germany 
more  and  more  the  arbiter  of  her  neighbours’  destinies  and  ours. 

Events  from  the  entente  cordiale  to  the  Anglo-Russian  rap- 
prochement  transformed  the  situation.  It  turned  the  edge  of 
the  Bismarckian  method  against  the  policy  of  Berlin.  England 
and  France  sought  a  wider  security.  The  tragic  issue  of  the 
Manchurian  adventure  led  Russia  to  seek  the  same.  The  later 
policy  of  ententes  has  sought  to  make  peace  equally  secure  for 
African  and  Asiatic,  as  well  as  for  European,  purixjses.  For 
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France  the  new  system  meant  peace  with  liberty;  for  Russia, 
peace  with  some  safeguard  of  her  interests  during  the  period  of 
her  recovery  from  disaster ;  for  this  country,  peace  with  influence. 

It  is  obviously  and  absolutely  false  to  say  that  these  efforts  were 
directed  in  any  way  against  Germany  or  Austria-Hungary,  or 
implied  the  remotest  thought  of  an  aggressive  attack  u|X)n  these 
Powers.  But  peace  was  no  longer  so  mainly  and  exclusively 
to  the  advantage  of  these  Powers.  By  comparison  with  the 
Bismarckian  supremacy ,  the  new  conditions  under  which  Germany 
could  not  consider  herself  more  than  first  among  her  equals  was 
felt  as  a  loss  of  prestige  almost  as  grave  as  a  loss  of  territory. 
Germans  began  to  fear  that,  after  all,  the  future  might  not  he 
wholly  their  own.  The  advantages  of  prolonging  peace  for 
another  decade  or  tw’o  no  longer  seemed  so  unquestionable.  That 
is  the  main,  though  by  no  means  the  sole,  reason  why  peace 
cannot  again  be  so  secure. 

The  revelations  of  the  last  few  weeks  have  been  like  the 
smoke  and  the  night-glow^  over  the  crater  of  a  re-aw^akening 
volcano.  The  amazing  “interview”  threw  a  startling  light  upon 
the  psychology  of  the  German  Emperor,  and  showed  that  one  of 
all  the  world’s  personalities,  upon  whom  peace  most  depends, 
to  be  full  of  wrathful  rebellion  against  the  present  conditions 
of  peace.  More  than  ever,  w^e  are  bound  to  consider  that  the 
Kaiser  is  in  every  w’ay  incalculable.  Such  a  temperament,  no 
matter  how  hard  impulse  may  drive  in  any  direction  at  any 
given  moment,  is  always  liable  to  irresistible  reactions.  We 
have  had  the  Casablanca  incident.  There  is  no  guarantee  what¬ 
ever  that  as  grave  a  crisis  wdll  not  arise  upon  as  trivial  a  pretext 
and  wuth  a  more  disastrous  issue.  The  “constitutional  guar¬ 
antees”  against  the  excesses  of  the  personal  regime  w’hich  Prince 
Billow^  is  supposed  to  have  secured  are  obviously  not  worth 
the  paper  they  are  written  on,  if,  indeed,  they  have  been  written 
upon  paper.  A  door  must  be  either  open  or  shut.  Ministerial 
responsibility  must  be  either  distinctly  parliamentary,  or  will 
become  again  and  again  subject  to  the  personal  will  and  initia¬ 
tive  of  the  Monarch.  Again,  and  above  all,  w^hen  the  German 
people  attack  their  Kaiser,  let  it  be  remembered  that  they  have 
repudiated  none  of  the  Kaiser’s  purposes.  Not  a  resolute  voice 
is  raised  against  the  policy  of  unlimited  naval  expansion ;  not 
one  against  the  crusade  of  teelt-politik ;  not  one  against  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  the  Bagdad*  Railway  scheme  upon  exclusive  lines, 
menacing  equally  the  interests  of  Russia  and  of  England. 
Never  has  the  Reichstag  disapproved  of  any  of  these  things, 
nor  is  there  now  the  slightest  probability  that  it  w'ill  change 
or  check  any  of  them.  Never  has  there  been  any 
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^wpular  protest  against  the  repeated  attempts  since  the 
beginning  of  the  Morocco  question  to  plant  the  Prussian  jack-boot 
iqx)n  the  neck  of  France. 

That  is  the  seriousness  of  the  situation.  The  Kaiser  is  appar¬ 
ently  condemned  by  his  own  people,  not  so  much  for  any  of  the 
purposes  he  has  pursued,  but  for  the  imprudence  with  which  he 
has  compromised  all  of  them.  Nay,  the  German  people  and 
the  German  Press  are  at  least  as  much  responsible  for  any  dis¬ 
advantages  of  the  position  in  which  they  find  themselves  as  is 
the  Kaiser  himself.  It  was  the  people  who  surrendered  blindly 
to  pro-Boer  passion.  It  w^as  the  people  who  most  vehemently 
and  openly  associated  the  naval  propaganda  wdth  anti-British 
sentiment.  The  German  Press  keeps  up  an  extraordinary 
campaign  of  prejudice,  not  merely  against  the  Russian  Govern¬ 
ment,  but  against  all  Slavs.  Yet  the  Magyars  are  caricatured 
almost  as  bitterly  as  the  Czechs.  The  cartoons  published  during 
the  last  few  weeks  at  the  expense  of  the  Serbs  in  a  satirical  journal 
like  Simplicissimus  are  of  a  coarseness  impossible  to  be  described 
in  decent  words,  and  as  bad  as  the  notorious  caricatures  against 
this  country  published  in  similar  quarters  during  the  South 
African  War.  In  the  more  popular  part  of  the  German  Press, 
illustrated  and  other,  all  tolerable  journalistic  licence  is  habitually 
exceeded  in  the  tone  adopted  towards  foreign  countries.  This 
weakness  has  often  been  admitted  and  deplored  by  German 
diplomatists  themselves,  and  was  hinted  at  by  the  Kaiser  himself 
in  the  luckless  “  interview.”  ”  Pressure  :  counter-pressure  : 
explosion,”  said  Prince  Bulow  in  a  menacing  phrase.  The 
political  spirit  in  which  the  Kaiser’s  subjects  have  been  educated 
is  as  perilous  as  the  Kaiser’s  personal  temperament.  The  former, 
as  little  as  the  latter,  are  reconciled  to  the  new  political  system 
in  Europe.  Germans,  on  the  one  hand,  cannot  bear  to  lose 
the  sense  of  domination ;  upon  the  other  hand ,  they  have  a  real 
fear  that  if  they  remain  passive  in  face  of  present  diplomatic 
tendencies,  they  may  one  day  be  compelled  to  fight  at  a  disad¬ 
vantage  and  to  suffer  another  national  catastrophe.  The 
German  Empire  is  the  creation  of  force ;  its  people  have  been 
trained  by  such  various  influences  as  those  of  Bismarck, 
Treitschke,  Wagner,  in  the  w'orship  of  force;  and  there  is  a 
real,  an  immense,  a  permanent  danger  that  they  may  attempt 
to  restore  their  Continental  domination  by  the  use  of  force. 

Add  to  this  the  other  factors  which  have  helped  to  destroy 
the  former  sense  of  the  stability  of  peace  and  to  create  the 
feeling  that  anything  may  happen  at  any  moment.  Of  all  the 
Great  Powers,  Austria-Hungary  was  believed  to  be  the  most 
anxiously  Conservative.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year,  Baron 
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Aehrenthal  destroyed  the  Balkan  compromise,  and  obtained  from 
the  Sultan  the  separate  concession  for  a  link-line  between  Bosnia 
and  Macedonia — a  small  matter  in  itself,  yet  profoundly  signi¬ 
ficant  as  an  indication  that  the  policy  of  Vienna  no  longer 
confined  its  aims  to  the  mere  maintenance  of  the  status  quo. 
Since  then,  by  the  annexation  of  the  occupied  provinces,  the 
new  Hapsburg  Imperialism  has  consolidated  its  base  of  operations 
in  the  direction  of  Salonika.  Danzer’s  Militdr-Zeitunq ,  the 
leading  military  periodical  in  Vienna,  urges  that  the  incorjrora- 
tion  of  the  whole  Serb  race  in  the  Hapsburg  dominions  must  be 
completed,  and  that  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  must  cease  to 
exist.  Only  in  the  midst  of  war,  nominally  undertaken 
for  an  external  purpose,  could  be  brought  about  that 
reconstruction  of  the  Dual  Monarchy  upon  a  federal  basis 
which  the  Archduke  Franz  Ferdinand  is  supposed  to  desire. 
In  the  course  of  nature,  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph 
cannot  be  much  prolonged.  The  expectation  of  that  approach¬ 
ing  change,  perilous  indeed,  though  for  different  reasons  than 
are  usually  given,  is  another  influence  adverse  to  a  restoration 
of  the  sense  of  Eurojx'an  security. 

Next  we  have  the  ferment  in  the  Slav  world  and  the  Ottoman 
Empire.  In  Russia  there  are  extraordinary  signs  that  pro-Slav 
sentiment  may  rise  with  the  old  explosive  passion  of  over  thirty 
years  ago.  The  Tsar  and  his  subjects  desire  peace  almost  above 
all  things,  but  it  is  a  mistake  to  imagine,  as  people  in  the 
Ballplatz  seem  to  do,  that  Russia’s  period  of  temporary  lassi¬ 
tude  can  be  exploited  with  impunity.  It  is  certain  that,  rather 
than  allow  Baron  Aehrenthal  to  proceed  much  further  upon  the 
assumption  that  the  Tsardom  for  the  present  is  une  quantite 
negligeahle,  Russia  would  take  up  arms,  and  probably  with  a 
fervour,  a  unanimity,  a  national  passion  confounding  the  cal¬ 
culations  of  those  who  reckon  that  anarchy  would  return  when 
hostilities  were  declared. 

Again,  no  one  knows  w'hat  may  happen  when  the  Turkish 
Parliament  meets  in  a  few  weeks.  It  will  contain  a  Young 
Turk  majority,  but  the  Greeks  are  profoundly  discontented  by 
the  manner  in  which  the  elections  have  been  “  made.”  Whether 
the  policy  of  the  Parliamentary  regime  upon  the  Macedonian 
question  will  render  [xissible  permanent  peace  between  Turks 
and  Bulgars  remains  to  be  seen.  If  any  new  difficulty  arises, 
the  former,  better  prepared  in  the  interval,  will  be  far  less 
disposed  to  yield.  Finally,  the  Serbs,  in  their  desperation  and 
despair,  may  fire  the  European  ix)W'der-magazine.  It  was 
thought  a  few  days  ago  that  the  setting  in  of  an  early  and  a 
hard  winter  in  the  Balkans  would  do  more  for  the  cause  of 
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immediate  peace  in  that  region  than  diplomacy  could  accom¬ 
plish.  But  at  Vienna,  as  well  as  in  Montenegro  and  Servia, 
many  audacious  spirits  are  thinking  that  the  unexpected  is  a 
good  asset,  and  are  inclined  to  apply  the  example  of  Charles  XII. 
when  he  crossed  the  ice.  Apart  from  this,  everybody  will  be 
better  armed  and  more  excitable  in  spring.  The  status  quo  may 
vanish  with  the  snows.  Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  the 
change  of  the  international  situation  for  the  w'orse  is  in  its 
nature  permanent.  Once  more,  the  Near  East  has  become  a 
region  in  which  the  guns  may  go  off  of  themselves.  Even  Austria 
has  abandoned  the  former  passive  policy  unreservedly  directed 
towards  the  maintenance  of  peace.  In  Germany  the  nerves, 
not  only  of  a  Monarch,  but  of  a  whole  people,  are  exposed.  No 
longer  of  the  same  indisputable  cogency  are  Bismarck’s  estimates 
of  the  profitableness  of  peace,  if  calm  could  be  maintained  at  the 
centre,  while  Germany’s  neighbours  were  involved  in  the 
temi>ests  of  the  outer  sphere  of  WcHpolitik.  Germany  will 
repeatedly  be  tempted,  and  may  finally  determine,  to  fling 
herself  upon  France.  The  simple  truth  in  this  respect  is  that 
none  of  us,  the  diplomatists  no  more  than  the  plain  man,  know 
what  a  day  may  bring  forth.  At  any  moment  the  fatal  signal 
may  be  given  in  Berlin,  causing  the  armed  nations  to  plunge 
together,  and  the  vast  catastrophe  so  long  suspended  to  crash 
dowm  upon  the  world  at  last. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  mass  of  mankind  in  any 
country  ^ except  Japan — for  the  Far  Eastern  struggle  was  as 
distant  from  the  daily  life  of  Eussia  as  the  Boer  campaign  from 
our  own — know  rightly  what  peace  means.  They  do  not 
thoroughly  understand  wdiat  they  enjoy,  because  they  have  never 
known  the  opposite.  Europe  is  like  one  great  Pompeii  before 
the  reawakening  of  the  volcano.  The  fair  cities  stand  among 
vines  and  olives  under  the  rich  slopes  of  a  calm  hill.  War 
would  resemble,  as  never  before,  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius. 
Think  what  it  means.  In  the  time  of  Sadowa  and  Sedan,  if 
Napoleon  could  have  traversed  from  Paris  to  Moscow,  the  scenes 
of  his  old  marches,  he  would  have  seen  relatively  little  change  in 
any  part  of  the  region  he  had  knowm  more  than  fifty  years 
before.  Since  then,  railw’ays  have  covered  the  Continent  wdth 
a  closer  net.  Agriculture  has  vastly  advanced.  The  industrial 
revolution  accomplished  generations  earlier  in  our  own  country 
has  taken  place  upon  the  Continent.  Mining  and  manufacture 
have  reached  their  extraordinary  development  and  transformed 
the  conditions  of  national  life  and  of  military  enterprise.  At 
the  same  time,  popular  welfare,  both  in  town  and  country,  has 
been  raised  to  a  level  far  above  the  best  that  was  ever  knowm 
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before.  Total  wealth  has  increased  with  an  unprecedented 
rapidity,  growing  faster  even  than  popular  well-being.  Even 
the  cost  of  armaments  in  countries  like  Germany  and  England 
is  but  a  drop  in  the  bucket  compared  with  the  enlargement  of 
national  resources.  All  this  has  been  the  creation  of  peace.  All 
this  would  be  exposed  to  destruction  in  war.  Never  before  has 
European  civilisation  hazarded  in  the  case  of  hostilities  so  much 
of  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  so  many  hundreds  of  millions 
of  mankind.  Ten  years  ago  this  thought  alone  seemed  to  be 
an  effectual  deterrent.  It  is  still  a  check  to  warlike  counsels. 
But  there  is  a  fatal  law  of  periodicity  in  these  things,  and  in 
international  affairs  the  pendulum  swings  between  peace 
and  w’ar  as  in  domestic  politics  between  party  and 
party.  Nations,  with  more  of  increasing  irritation,  not 
only  cease  to  heed  the  Shakespearian  counsel ,  but  actually  reverse 
it.  Impatient  of  bearing  the  ills  they  have,  they  fly  to  others 
that  they  know  not  of. 

If  we  now  ask  ourselves  what  would  be  our  own  situation  if 
Europe  should  be  plunged  once  more  in  a  general  struggle  such 
as  has  not  been  knowm  for  a  hundred  years,  we  shall  see  that 
the  greatest  of  all  the  dangers  to  peace  is  the  military  w^eakness 
of  Great  Britain.  Otherwise,  peace  would  be  as  secure  even 
now’  as  at  any  moment  in  living  memory. 

At  present,  our  military  w’eakness  being  what  it  is,  Germany 
is  under  a  strong  temptation  to  fling  herself  upon  France.  Of 
all  the  reasons  justifying  a  pessimistic  view’  of  the  prospects  of 
peace,  this  is  by  far  the  greatest.  Germany  relies,  above  all, 
upon  being  able  to  bring  to  bear  with  overw’helming  weight 
the  pressure  of  more  than  60,000,000  of  people  upon  less 
than  40,000,000.  In  this  situation  France  cannot  afford 
to  yield  to  threats.  Common  honour  and  our  vital  interests 
forbid  that  w’e  should  desert  her.  Her  cause  is  ours. 
We  are  bound  to  support  her  with  every  ship  to  the 
last  shilling  and,  if  need  be,  to  the  last  man.  It  is  certain 
that  this  would  be  our  duty.  It  is  certain  that  this  would  be 
our  course.  Yet  we  reflect  little  upon  that  tremendous  obliga¬ 
tion.  We  do  not  face  the  practical  consequences  it  involves, 
Mr.  Haldane’s  Army  scheme  does  not  even  profess  to  be  con¬ 
nected  with  any  serious  consideration  of  Continental  contin¬ 
gencies.  Yet  few  things  can  be  plainer  than  that  the  final  fall 
of  France  would  be  the  beginning  of  our  own  end.  Now,  as 
always,  when  we  have  been  true  to  ourselves  during  the  last 
four  hundred  years,  our  policy  has  been  directed  to  prevent  the 
establishment  by  any  Power  of  an  overw’helming  domination  in 
Europe.  From  that  point  of  view’,  the  cause  of  the  Republic  is 
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wholly  and  entirely  ours.  France  is  the  keystone  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  equilibrium.  Dislodge  it,  and  the  whole  structure  crashes. 
Were  France  once  extinguished  as  a  Great  Power,  nothing  else 
on  earth  could  prevent  the  enormous  aggrandisement  of  the 
German  Empire.  That  Empire  would  dispose  of  Holland  and 
Belgium  as  it  pleased.  Once  war  had  become  fierce  and  de¬ 
sperate,  the  guarantee  of  the  neutrality  of  these  countries  would 
mean  nothing  at  all.  Necessity  or  some  more  oblique  reason 
would  be  pleaded  for  the  seizure  of  Amsterdam,  Eotterdam,  and 
Antw^erp.  Germany  would  have  to  fight  long  and  hard  for  these 
possessions,  but,  were  France  once  irretrievably  down,  could 
not  be  expelled  from  them,  even  if  driven  to  make  compromises 
and  sacrifices  elsewhere.  She  would  keep  them,  in  spite  of 
all,  as  she  kept  Silesia  in  the  eighteenth  century,  or  the  Duchies 
ill  the  nineteenth.  If,  then,  once  free  to  turn  her  whole  strength 
to  the  East,  she  could  either  break  up  the  Dual  Monarchy  or 
force  that  Empire  to  form  with  her  a  Zollverein  and  a  Kriegs- 
verein. 

That  is  the  real  and  practicable  Pan-German  programme  of  the 
gradual  absorption  of  the  Danubian  countries.  The  strength  of 
this  fighting  federation  of  over  a  hundi’ed  millions  of  people  would 
be  such  that  the  Balkan  States  one  and  all  would  be  forced  into 
the  system,  and  the  Turks  would  either  have  to  forfeit  Constan¬ 
tinople  or  bring  the  whole  Ottoman  Empire  into  the  Hohen- 
zollern-Hapsburg  league.  The  military  resources  of  Eussia 
alone,  even  if  backed  by  British  naval  supremacy,  desperately 
maintained  for  a  time  upon  more  and  more  precarious  times,  could 
not  avail  to  prevent  the  developments  we  have  sketched.  France, 
we  repeat,  is  the  keystone  of  the  European  equilibrium.  As 
Nelson’s  ships  stood  between  Napoleon  and  military  supremacy, 
France  stands  between  Germany  and  naval  supremacy.  The 
defence  of  the  Eepublic  against  the  claim  of  60,000,000  people  on 
one  side  of  the  Vosges  to  hold  in  diplomatic  subjection  40,000,000 
people  on  the  other  side  is  not  only  a  European  question.  It 
would  hardly  be  too  much  to  say  that  it  is  the  European  question. 

This  w’as  admitted  the  other  day  in  Danzer’s  Zeitung.  That 
well-known  military  periodical  repeated  the  theory  that  with 
France  once  mastered  the  great  game  is  w’on  for  the  purposes  of 
Vienna  and  Berlin.  The  view  was  expressed  with  a  frankness 
tolerably  brutal  and  perhaps  premature.  Had  England 
already,  w’hat  she  must  have  in  time,  a  military  force 
bearing  the  same  relation  to  the  German  Army  that 
the  German  Navy  bears  to  the  British  fleet,  France 
would  be  amply  secure.  Even  as  matters  stand,  it  is  to 
the  last  degree  improbable  that  the  triumphal  march  of  1870  and 
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1871  would  bo  repeated.  Upon  the  contrary,  even  if  preliminary 
successes  were  gained,  we  believe  that  the  Kaiser’s  armies 
would  be  stalemated  in  the  sequel.  Germany  can  count  with 
confidence  neither  upon  conquering  new  territory  nor  upon 
wringing  from  France  another  indemnity. 

Superiority  of  numbers  is  an  immense  asset  in  war.  But  it  is 
not  the  only  asset.  There  is  the  factor  of  money  as  well  as  that 
of  men.  The  advantage  of  France  is  as  great  in  the  former 
respect  as  that  of  her  rival  in  the  latter.  Superiority  of  popula¬ 
tion  is  one  thing,  and  a  formidable  thing,  but  it  does  not  neces¬ 
sarily  mean  an  initial,  still  less  an  ultimate  preponderance  of 
military  force  actually  applied.  The  Republic  has  used  well  the 
interval  since  M.  Delcasse’s  fall,  and  is  now  far  better  prepared 
for  all  eventualities.  Two  things  are  dangerous  for  the  French 
temperament — over-confidence  and  indecision.  The  latter  mood 
has  vanished  as  completely  as  the  former.  France  is  fully  resolved 
to  fight  the  fight  for  life  and  death  in  the  spirit  of  1793  rather 
than  be  reduced  to  vassalage  and  be  blotted  for  ever  out  of  the 
book  of  the  greater  nations.  The  French  artillery  is  still  entitled 
to  think  itself  better  than  any.  The  recent  manoeuvres  on  each 
side  of  the  Vosges  have  satisfied  observers  who  follow'ed  both ,  that 
French  troops  are  still  incomparable  for  marching  powder.  No 
longer  can  Prussian  officers  be  considered  demi-gods  and  French 
officers  the  permanently  inferior  race  that  even  Moltke  was 
tempted  to  think  them.  The  unquestioned  prestige  of  higher 
moral  and  intellectual  force  no  longer  attaches  to  the  German 
regime.  Upon  that  jx)int  France  may  well  believe  herself  to 
possess  equality. 

In  another  respect,  she  has  recovered  the  spiritual  superiority, 
since  in  fighting  for  her  existence  against  the  claim  of  the  sixty 
millions  to  dominate  the  forty  millions,  she  w’ould  have  the  in¬ 
spiration  of  the  nobler  cause.  Not  with  the  religious  spirit  of 
1870,  not  as  then  wdth  the  pent-up  power  of  the  lofty  idealism  and 
fresh  thought  of  half  a  century,  would  the  German  armies  march 
to  tread  out  the  life  of  the  Republic  by  the  mechanical  weight  of 
their  numbers.  France  w’ould  go  forth  to  battle  with  a  resurgence 
of  psychic  energy  in  her  desperate  hour  such  as  saved  her  at 
Bouvines  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  again  in  the  Hundred 
Years’  War,  and  yet  again  towards  the  close  of  Marlborough’s 
campaigns,  and  once  more  in  Quatre-vingt-treize.  Her  technical 
ability  was  never  keener  or  more  original  than  now ;  the  intel¬ 
lectual  training  of  her  higher  elements  was  never  so  thorough ; 
never  was  her  view  of  life  more  earnest.  The  Third 
Republic  has  lasted  far  longer  than  any  form  of  Government 
since  the  old  regime.  Ministries  are  more  stable.  They  are 
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no  longer  set  up  and  knocked  over  like  ninepins.  First,  as 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  then  as  Premier,  joining  the  title  of 
leadership  to  its  reality  Jx)ssesscd  before,  M.  Clemenceau  has 
held  power  for  nearly  three  years.  His  decision  and  resource,  the 
clear  steel  of  his  temperament,  and  the  dry  light  of  his  mind,  are 
such  that  France  in  a  crisis  would  probably  find  in  him  one  of 
the  greatest  War  Ministers  she  has  ever  had.  Leadership  in  the 
political  no  less  than  in  the  military  sense  is  almost  everything 
to  France,  and  M.  Clemenceau ’s  personality  is  not  the  least  of 
her  assets.  There  is  no  sign  that  any  political  mind  in  Germany 
is  equal  to  his.  In  the  last  few  weeks  our  neighbours  have  shown 
a  perfect  moral  unity  in  an  hour  of  grave  trial.  That  moral 
unity  would  be  as  complete  if  a  quarrel  were  forced  upon  them. 
They  for  their  part  are  as  far  from  contemplating  aggression  as 
from  submitting  to  ignominy,  and  they  will  force  a  quarrel  upon 
none.  These  considerations  alone  might  well  give  pause  to  the 
unhesitating  advocates  of  the  jack-boot  policy. 

This  is  by  no  means  all.  How  is  Germany  to  bring  to  bear  an 
actual  military  predominance  corresponding  to  her  superiority  in 
[wpulation?  There  is  a  limit  to  the  extent  to  which  available 
numbers  can  be  mobilised.  Again,  financial  considerations  limit 
the  extent  to  which  campaigns  can  be  prolonged  as  well  as  the 
scale  upon  which  they  can  be  conducted.  The  German  plan  of 
campaign  is  a  Potsdam  secret.  But  suppose  merely  for  the  sake 
of  illustration  that  Germany  tried  to  pour  upon  France,  to  begin 
with,  three  armies  each  of  half  a  million  men.  France  could  put 
man  for  man  in  the  field,  and,  if  not  overwhelmed  at  once,  could 
sustain  equal  armies  for  at  least  as  long  as  German  financial 
resources — allowing  these  to  be  greater  than  is  generally 
thought  in  this  country — would  be  likely  to  last.  The  practieal 
military  odds  against  France  would  not  be  as  60  to  40,  nor,  in¬ 
deed,  would  be  in  anything  like  that  ratio.  Consider  again  the 
power  of  the  defensive  under  modern  conditions — that  in  the  Far 
Eastern  war  the  Port  Arthur  entanglement  was  a  fatal  disability 
for  the  Tsar’s  troops,  that  they  had  to  work  their  campaign 
through  a  single-track  railway,  and  yet  that  the  close  of  the 
struggle  found  Eussia  with  three-quarters  of  a  million  of  men  still 
under  arms.  There  was  no  Sedan  in  their  case.  There  is  not 
the  least  prospect  that  there  will  be  another  in  the  case  of  France. 
If  there  had  not  been  a  Metz  there  would  not  have  been  a  Sedan, 
even  in  1870.  If,  therefore,  we  were  examining  the  conditions 
of  a  struggle  waged  between  these  two  Pow'ers  alone,  there  would 
be  no  need  for  France  to  despair.  She  would  have  every  right 
to  think  that  at  the  worst  the  campaign  in  the  end  would  be  a 
drawn  struggle — a  complete  failure  therefore  from  the  German 
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point  of  view,  without  laurels,  without  an  indemnity,  without  the 
inspiration  of  a  national  unity  created,  or  great  provinces  re- won. 

But  France  would  not  be  alone.  Even  our  naval  support  would 
be  mighty.  With  British  sea-power  behind  her,  she  could  not 
be  shut  out,  and  her  supplies  could  not  be  cut  off. 
Munitions  of  war,  clothing,  food,  if  required  under  the 
abnormal  conditions  created  by  hostilities,  would  be  poured 
through  her  ports.  Her  real  base  would  be  our  own — the  sea. 
That  base  would  be  impregnable.  Her  forces  would  acquire  a 
double,  mobility.  They  might  be  transferred  in  strength  from 
any  part  of  her  own  shores  to  any  other  part.  They  might 
menace  the  vulnerable  points  of  the  German  coast  itself,  so  that 
they  would  immobilise  a  very  considerable  proportion  of  the 
German  reserves.  No  Continental  military  writer  has  yet  pro¬ 
jected  vividly  into  the  future  the  lessons  of  Admiral  Mahan, 
or  realised  the  “influence  of  sea-power,”  even  upon  the  purely 
military  o})e rations  of  a  struggle  betw’een  Germany  and  France. 
This  does  not  mean  that  the  tricolour  would  be  carried  to  Berlin, 
but  it  does  mean  that  the  German  armies  would  be  surrounded 
by  constant  difficulty,  and  ex^wsed  to  final  disaster  in  the  attempt 
to  reach  Paris. 

The  direct  issues  of  a  naval  conflict  as  between  England  and 
Germany  have  been  discussed  so  often  that  we  need  not  return 
to  them  now.  The  control  of  all  the  more  valuable  part  of 
Germany’s  mercantile  marine  is  so  concentrated,  and  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  her  two  great  companies  is  so  confidentially  connected 
with  her  Government  circles,  that  we  should  make  nothing  like 
a  clean  sweep  of  her  shipping.  Nor,  so  long  as  the  line  of  the 
Danube  remains  open,  can  Germany  be  starved  out.  Popular 
impressions  upon  this  point  cannot  be  too  decisively  corrected. 
Meat  and  grain  would  not  fail,  and  her  iron  and  woollen  indus¬ 
tries  would  not  be  altogether  crippled  for  want  of  raw  material 
though  hamix'red  by  a  diminished  supply.  The  almost  total 
stoppage  of  sea-borne  trade  would  be  of  itself,  however,  a  disaster 
of  tremendous  severity.  The  cutting  off  of  the  coffee  import 
would  perhaps  be  even  more  severely  felt  than  the  want  of  raw 
cotton.  We  need  not  pursue  this  subject.  It  is  obvious,  without 
further  argument,  that  Germany  would  labour  under  economic 
disadvantages  serious  enough  in  themselves  to  neutralise  her 
superiority  in  population.  One  grim  factor  would  be  in  her 
favour,  and  we  do  not  underestimate  it.  She,  like  France,  might 
draw  incalculable  strength  from  the  very  desperation  of  the 
position  in  which  she  would  presently  find  herself  were  the 
iron  dice  of  battle  once  flung  irrevocably  from  her  hands.  With 
“Feinde  Eingsum  ” — with  danger  on  three  sides — she  would 
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remember  Frederick,  and  would,  perhaps,  not  prove  unworthy 
of  his  example ;  but  the  gifts  of  the  Sovereign  now  at  her  head , 
though  brilliant,  are  very  different  from  those  of  the  Great 
King,  and  the  whole  composition  of  modern  Germany,  magni¬ 
ficent  as  are  her  institutions  in  many  ways,  is  unlike  that  stern, 
hard,  homogeneous,  Spartan  organism  from  which  Frederick  was 
able  to  exact  the  utmost  sacrifices.  Peace  would  be  more  secure 
if  the  Kaiser’s  subjects  w’ere  as  sensible  of  the  inevitable  dis¬ 
advantages  of  a  future  war  as  of  the  brilliancy  of  their  past 
triumphs.  Otherwise,  "d  Paris  "  might  prove  a  sentiment  as  un¬ 
reflecting  as  was  once  “d  Berlin.” 

Yet  we  have  not  considered  that  Russian  intervention  would 
also  come  into  play.  She  would  have  to  be  financed  by  the 
Western  Powers  at  enormous  cost.  The  conditions  and  proba¬ 
bilities  upon  this  side  of  the  theatre  of  war  it  is  impossible  to 
forecast.  The  Germans  believe  that,  with  a  portion  of  their 
strength,  they  can  hold  up  the  whole  force  of  Russia,  and  even 
inflict  upon  that  Power  terrible  blows.  Frederick  underesti¬ 
mated  the  same  opix)nent  in  the  same  way.  It  is  certain  that 
the  Russian  people  w'ould  rise  w’ith  the  mightiest  outburst  of 
national  feeling  since  1812.  In  any  case,  if  the  Russian  armies 
u|X)n  the  Polish  frontier  remained  upon  the  defensive,  that  alone 
would  engage  a  sufficient  number  of  German  troops  to  destroy 
of  itself  all  crude  calculations  based  upon  the  doctrine  that 
40,000,000  of  people  on  one  side  of  the  Vosges  must  necessarily 
submit  to  the  will  of  60,000,000  of  people  on  the  other.  Russia 
would,  of  course,  have  to  cope  wdth  two  antagonists  along  an 
immense  frontier,  but,  at  the  worst,  the  Polish  question  would 
be  a  weapon  of  great  and,  perhaps,  decisive  power  in  her  hands, 
if  she  cared  to  use  it  wdth  sufficient  boldness  against  both  the 
central  Empires.  But  it  is  hard  to  see  what  positive  advan¬ 
tages  could  be  gained  by  any  belligerent  upon  the  eastern  side 
of  this  vast  melee.  Austria  would  be  at  least  as  likely  to  lose 
Galicia  and  Bukowina  as  to  gain  Servia.  Nor  would  this  be 
the  end  of  the  account.  The  influence  of  sea-power  upon  history 
would  be  felt  even  in  the  Adriatic. 

It  becomes  more  and  more  evident  that  Baron  Aehrenthal,  in 
embarking  upon  a  policy  of  adventure,  can  hardly  have  thought 
clean  out  a  very  complicated  problem.  From  the  naval  point 
of  view,  this  country  is  still  the  greatest  of  Mediterranean 
Powers.  The  Montenegrins  alone  cannot  wrest  from  the  Dual 
Monarchy  an  additional  inch  of  sea-board.  A  Bosnian  revolt 
alone  would  be  suppressed  as  before.  But  in  a  region  where 
the  communications  are  still  very  imperfect,  except  by  boat  along 
the  coast,  a  general  rising  of  the  Serb  race,  supported  by  British 
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sea-power  and  a  military  force  supplied  by  one  or  other  of  the 
allies  on  the  side  of  France,  would  be  a  strategical  and  political 
danger  of  nothing  less  than  the  first  magnitude.  Even  to 
obtain  secure  possession  of  the  occupied  provinces,  Austria  had 
to  put  in  the  field  400,000  men.  To  hold  her  own  in  the  same 
region  under  the  conditions  we  have  described,  she  would  have 
to  employ  twice  that  number.  Parts  of  the  Dalmatian  coast  ,Cattaro 
and  Eagusa  included,  she  could  not  hold  at  all,  once  prevented 
from  moving  troops  by  sea.  When  the  eastern  Adriatic  shore 
is  called  the  Achilles  heel  of  the  Hapsburg  Empire,  this  is  no 
vain  image.  There  is  no  vulnerable  point  in  the  world  to  which 
the  expression  more  accurately  applies.  Trieste  and  Fiume 
would  lock  up  large  garrisons.  Yet  the  situation  of  these  cities 
is  such  that  they  would  be  hermetically  sealed  by  a  blockade. 

All  this  is  so  clear  that  Baron  Aehrenthal’s  attempt  to  ignore 
England  altogether  in  his  dealings  with  the  Balkan  question  is 
the  more  extraordinary.  In  the  present  state  of  race  feeling 
among  the  Slavs  upon  the  western  side  of  the  Balkans,  it  is 
certain  that  sea  supremacy  might  be  so  employed  as  either  to 
bleed  Austrian  pow'er  to  death  at  this  point  by  forcing 
her  to  make  interminable  and  inconclusive  efforts,  or  to 
compel  her  so  to  accumulate  her  forces  upon  the  side 
of  the  Adriatic  as  to  compromise  her  whole  position 
upon  the  side  of  Eussia.  It  is,  of  course,  distasteful  for  us 
in  this  country  to  be  forced  to  pursue  these  speculations.  We 
have  had  no  deeper  wish  in  ix)litics  than  to  continue  living  on 
the  terms  of  a  traditional  friendship  with  Austria-Hungary. 
We  should  continue  to  desire,  were  a  fair  chance  left  to  us,  not 
to  w-eaken  that  Power,  but  to  fortify  its  position  by  every  legi¬ 
timate  means.  We  still  hold  that  if  Austria  did  not  exist,  it 
would  have  to  be  invented,  and  that  the  collapse  of  the  Hapsburg 
system,  even  if  the  misfortune  were  brought  about  in  the  course 
of  a  struggle  waged  largely  against  ourselves,  would  be  a  Euro¬ 
pean  disaster  for  which  nothing  could  compensate,  except  the 
salvation  of  France  from  another  overthrow'.  But  it  is  none 
the  less  necessary  that  Baron  Aehrenthal  should  at  least  face 
the  logic  of  his  own  policy,  and  realise  that  if  the  Dual 
^Monarchy  chooses  to  throw  aw'ay  its  security,  even  upon  the 
side  of  the  sea,  the  naval  strength  of  this  country  could  make 
itself  as  formidably  felt  in  the  Adriatic  as  anywhere  else  in 
Europe.  Immeasurable  perils  for  the  Hapsburg  dominion  are 
involved  in  any  policy  of  hazard  initiated  by  the  Ballplatz ;  and 
in  speculating  upon  the  w'eakness  of  the  Tsardom  since  the 
Manchurian  War,  the  new  calculations  of  Vienna  would  appear 
to  have  altogether  lost  sight  of  some  other  contingencies. 

Among  them  is  the  Hungarian  question.  The  Magyars  have 
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their  own  views  of  the  future,  and  if,  upon  the  principle  of 
choosing  what  they  regard  as  the  lesser  of  two  evils,  they  are  bent 
upon  the  subjugation  of  Croats  and  Serbs  alike,  they  are  deter¬ 
mined  to  lose  no  chance  of  exploiting  the  difficulties  of  Vienna. 
They  want  Bosnia,  Herzegovina,  and  Dalmatia,  with  any  further 
territory  that  may  be  won  in  the  Balkans,  to  be  incorporated  with 
the  lands  of  St.  Stephen’s  Crown.  The  Magyars  are  a  ruthlessly 
practical  people.  Contrary  to  the  picturesque  legend,  they  bar¬ 
gained  with  Maria  Theresa  in  the  hour  of  her  distress — and  they 
w'ere  right  to  think  of  patriotism  before  sentimentalism — and  they 
did  not  declare  themselves  ready  to  die  for  her  until  she  had  given 
them  what  they  wanted.  The  beginning  of  strife  is  as  the  letting 
out  of  waters.  Many  things  are  less  likely  than  that  the  partici¬ 
pation  of  Austria-Hungary  in  a  European  conflict  might  be  con¬ 
verted  into  a  civil  war  for  the  internal  transformation  of  the  Dual 
Monarchy,  leaving  Russia  nominally  free,  in  spite  of  the  nominal 
fulfilment  of  the  stipulations  of  the  Triple  Alliance,  to  concentrate 
her  wffiole  strength  against  Germany.  If  all  the  contingencies 
are  sanely  considered  it  wdll  be  seen  that,  in  spite  of  the  Austrian 
inclination  to  adventure  and  the  vehement  German  impulse  to 
break  through  diplomatic  difficulties  by  force,  the  advantages  of 
peace  for  every  member  of  the  Triple  Alliance  are  still  over¬ 
whelming  by  comparison  with  the  risks  of  war. 

There  remains  the  painful  and  ambiguous  position  of  Italy. 
She  will  commit  no  act  of  treachery,  but  neither  will  she  be  in¬ 
duced  to  commit  any  act  of  national  suicide.  The  voice  of  the 
Italian  people  themselves  would  insist  upon  neutrality.  They 
cannot  desire  the  destruction  of  France,  which  would  mean  in  the 
end  their  owm  exclusion  from  the  ranks  of  the  Greater  Powers. 
Still  less  do  they  desire  the  aggrandisement  of  Austria.  Public 
opinion  in  this  country  hardly  yet  realises  how  deadly  is  the 
menace  to  the  future  of  Italy  implied  in  a  complete  Austro- 
Hungarian  control  of  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Adriatic.  If  the 
Bocche  di  Cattaro  w’ere  in  Montenegrin  hands  that  change  would 
be  as  valuable  to  Italy  as  is  the  possession  of  Malta  to  ourselves. 
Consider  wffiat  is  the  nature  of  the  contrast  betw^een  the  opposite 
shores  of  the  Adriatic.  The  Italian  coast  is  sandy  and  unbroken, 
not  adapted  to  be  the  seat  of  naval  power.  Upon  the  Austrian  side 
there  are  harbours,  gulfs,  islands,  affording  by  comparison  every 
maritime  advantage.  Austria  has  only  of  late  begun  to  take  the 
South  Slav  question  thoroughly  in  hand.  Of  that  question  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  Adriatic  from  Trieste  to  Cattaro  is  a  vital 
part.  Hence  the  steady  determination  at  Vienna  gradually  to 
construct  a  modern  navy  supported  by  every  geographical  con¬ 
dition  for  acquiring  a  permanent  mastery  over  Italy.  Why 
should  Italians  break  their  entente  with  France  and  even 
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their  friendship  with  this  country  and  spill  their  blood 
in  order  to  ensure  a  future  Austrian  domination  over 
their  own  destinies?  We  do  not  know  precisely  what 
are  the  obligations  which  the  Triple  Alliance  imposes  upon  Italy. 
But  it  cannot  compel  her  to  abet  aggression  in  any  way.  Neither 
Germany  nor  Austria  is  in  the  slightest  danger  of  being  attacked 
upon  the  initiative  of  any  of  the  Powers.  But  if  Germany  in 
some  new  access  of  irritation  yielded  to  the  temptation  to  fall  on 
France,  upon  her  head  would  be  the  heavy  responsibility  of 
aggression,  and  even  though  Eussia  and  Austria-Hungary  would 
be  necessarily  involved  in  the  conflict,  the  position  of  Italy  would 
be  automatically  neutralised.  If  the  struggle  were  prolonged  her 
whole  diplomatic  system  would  doubtless  be  transformed,  and  if 
she  joined  in  hostilities  at  last  she  would  be  far  more  likely  to  aid 
in  the  formation  of  an  enlarged  Montenegro  with  some  invaluable 
harbours  in  its  hands  than  to  help  in  consolidating  Austrian 
supremacy  over  the  whole  of  that  coast ,  where  there  are  a  thousand 
evidences  still  of  the  days  when  Venice  held  “the  gorgeous  East 
in  fee.”  But  even  if  Italy  remained  neutral  to  the  very  end, 
Austria,  as  we  have  seen,  would  have  her  hands  full  upon  the  side 
of  the  Balkans  and  the  Adriatic,  and  would  be  able  to  give  less 
relief  to  Germany. 

It  is  clear  that  if  Berlin  allowed  reason  to  be  utterly  over¬ 
mastered  by  passion,  and  carried  into  execution  at  last  the 
threat  to  fall  upon  France,  the  Kaiser  and  his  counsellors  would 
jeopardise  all  that  Bismarck  and  Moltke  gained.  Convincing 
as  this  opinion  must  seem  to  any  unbiassed  mind  w'hich  has 
followed  this  endeavour  to  analyse  facts  and  probabilities,  it 
is,  unfortunately,  true  that  all  history  is  one  long  record  of 
sane  judgment  swept  away  by  violent  impulse.  We  have  seen 
it  to  be  likely  that  France  and  her  partners  in  the  Triple  Entente 
would  issue  successfully  from  a  European  conflict,  and  that  the 
greatest  struggle  history  has  known  would  at  least  bring  no 
advantage  to  those  who  might  provoke  it.  Yet,  comparatively 
reassuring  as  is  this  estimate,  let  us  never  forget  two  other 
things.  If  war  should  come,  our  military  weakness  w^ould  tempt 
Germany  to  any  device,  even  before  a  formal  declaration  of 
hostilities,  by  which  an  invasion  of  this  country  might  be  com¬ 
passed.  In  the  sudden  delivery  of  that  stroke  would  lie  her 
only  real  hope.  Upon  the  other  hand,  if  democracy  were  fully 
trained  to  defend,  in  the  moment  of  supreme  crisis,  the  Empire 
it  possesses  and  the  liberty  it  enjoys,  and  to  support  with  the 
last  man,  if  need  be,  those  whose  safety  is  vital  to  our  own, 
we  would  have  something  better  even  than  successful  war.  We 
would  have  certain  peace.  Calchas. 


A  POLICY  OF  THE  “CLEAN  SLATE”  TOWARDS 
GERMANY. 


The  remarkable  interview  with  the  German  Emperor  which  was 
recently  published  in  the  Daily  7'elegraph  suggests  several  impor¬ 
tant  considerations,  of  which  possibly  the  foremost  is  whether 
the  inevitable  naval  contest  between  the  two  countries  need  as 
inevitably  lead  to  a  continuance  of  the  present  strained  relations. 
His  Majesty  has  proffered  the  hand  of  friendship.  He  has  ex¬ 
plained  that  he  has  been,  and  still  is,  friendly  to  England,  though 
he  believes  “large  sections  ”  of  his  subjects  are  not.  His  Majesty 
and  his  Ministers  are  to  a  great  extent  independent  of  public 
opinion  in  the  Empire,  and  by  subtle  means  the  Emperor  has 
tried  to  bring  this  home  to  the  English  people.  In  the  pursuit  of 
his  aims  it  is  his  habit  to  mould  public  opinion  to  his  policy — 
as,  for  instance,  in  the  matter  of  the  big  navy  movement — instead 
of  his  policy  to  public  opinion.  This  was  the  significant  under¬ 
current  of  the  interview.  The  Emperor’s  statements  have  been 
received  in  many  quarters  in  England  as  though  the  exact 
contrary  were  the  case,  and  the  Emperor  had  pledged  his  word 
to  be  our  enemy,  well  knowing  that  all  his  people  were  solidly 
for  friendship. 

The  foundation  of  the  existing  unfriendliness  of  a  considerable 
section  of  the  British  people  to  Germany  rests  almost  entirely  on 
Germany’s  naval  expansion.  If  we  would  adopt  and  consistently 
follow  in  word  and  act,  as  well  as  in  theory,  a  logical  and  reason¬ 
able  naval  policy,  there  is  surely  no  reason  why  we  should  not 
live  in  amity  with  the  kindred  race  on  the  other  side  of  the  North 
Sea.  This  British  policy  may  be  thus  classified  and  defined  :  — 

(1)  Naval  policy,  so  far  as  it  is  concerned  with  the  provi¬ 
sion  of  ships,  men,  and  stores,  has  no  relation  to  foreign 
policy.  Our  naval  requirements  are,  in  a  sense,  a  fixed 
quantity,  in  that  they  must  correspond  to  a  traditional  scale 
of  measurement,  the  Two-Power  Standard,  which  is  inde¬ 
pendent  of  our  foreign  relations.  This  is  the  aspect  of 
naval  policy  which  is  open  to  public  discussion,  and  in  further¬ 
ance  of  which  public  opinion  can  be  usefully  employed ,  with¬ 
out  reference  to  passing  enmities,  alliances,  or  friendships. 

(2)  Naval  policy  is  related  to  foreign  policy  only  in  respect 
of  its  employment ,  the  number  of  ships  which  should  be  kept 
in  full  commission,  and  their  distribution  on  strategical  prin¬ 
ciples  in  accord  with  our  foreign  relations,  and  the  organisa- 
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tion  of  our  reserve  resources  of  ships  and  men.  This  aspect 
of  naval  policy  must  he  dominated  hy  the  Foreign  Office.  In 
consultation  with  this  department,  the  Admiralty,  in  full 
knowledge  of  foreign  naval  movements,  must  so  dispose 
British  naval  forces  as  to  suit  the  probable  requirements  of 
war — changing  from  year  to  year,  as  friendships  grow  hot  or 
cold. 

We  should  be  a  happier  and  better-loved  people — because  lees 
subject  to  “scares,”  and  less  touchy  at  every  little  incident,  if 
these  views  of  our  naval  policy  were  acted  upon.  So  far  as  the 
general  public  is  concerned,  naval  policy  has  indeed  no  connection 
with  our  temporary  relations  with  this  or  that  Power.  Yesterday 
we  were  in  a  position  of  “  splendid  isolation  ”  ;  to-day  we  have  an 
entente  with  this  country  and  an  alliance  with  that ;  and  to-morrow 
we  may  once  more  boast — with  possibly  our  hearts  in  our  boots— 
of  our  “splendid  isolation.”  The  face  of  Europe  may  be  changed 
in  a  week,  or  even  a  day,  but  it  takes  nearly  three  years  to  build 
a  man-0 ’-war  from  the  time  when  Parliament’s  sanction  is  sought 
by  the  Admiralty,  six  years  to  train  a  seaman  gunner,  and  seven 
years  to  educate  a  responsible  officer.  Who  can  foresee  what  our 
relations  will  be  with  this  or  that  Power  six  or  seven  years  hence? 
The  map  of  the  world  may  have  been  recoloured  by  that  time. 

There  are  good  and  sufficient  reasons  why  we  should  have  a 
Two-Power  Standard  generously  interpreted.  We  have  one  line 
of  defence  only — the  Fleet.  The  British  Army  is  our  sword  for 
use  on  land,  which  we  can  wield  only  so  long  as  we  have  the 
shield — the  Fleet ;  the  Army  is  a  corollary  to  the  Fleet  to  employ 
overseas,  guarded  to  and  fro  in  its  passage  by  the  Fleet,  as  in 
the  South  African  War,  or  to  repel  any  chance  raiding  force  of 
necessarily  small  proportions,  which  in  time  of  war  may  elude 
the  Fleet.  In  the  enthusiasm — so  far,  it  is  true,  well  under 
control — for  the  Territorial  Army,  the  fundamental  factor  in  our 
defensive  policy  must  not  be  lost  sight  of — a  fleet  able  to  meet  and 
defeat  any  probable  combination  of  Powers.  Thus  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago  we  arrived  at  the  Two-Power  Standard,  and  as  we 
value  security,  without  which  no  prosperity  or  progress,  material 
or  intellectual,  is  possible,  we  shall  stand  firmly  by  this  traditional 
naval  formula  without  reference  to  the  kaleidoscopic  changes  in 
foreign  policy,  which  is  concerned  only  with  the  distribution  and 
strategical  utilisation  of  our  naval  resources — how  many  ships 
shall  be  kept  on  a  war  footing,  where  they  shall  be  stationed,  and 
how  the  reserves  shall  be  organised  and  disposed.  These  matters 
may  be  best  left  to  the  experts  of  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  whose 
plans  will  naturally  reflect  from  year  to  year,  and  even  from  month 
to  month,  the  views  of  the  Foreign  Office.  These  are  the  points 
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at  which  foreign  policy  and  naval  policy  touch,  but  so  far  as  the 
public  is  concerned — that  is  in  the  matter  of  the  necessary  provi¬ 
sion  of  ships,  men,  and  stores — there  is  no  association  between 
them.  They  are — or  should  be — as  far  apart  as  the  Poles.  Foreign 
policy  is  dragged  in  when  the  Government  is  thought  to  be  “weak 
on  the  Navy  ”  ! 

The  nation,  as  a  whole,  can  usefully  bring  pressure  on  a 
weak  Government  to  maintain  the  Two-Power  Standard,  and 
can  judge  its  acts  by  rule  of  three.  It  is  the  simplest  formula 
possible,  “A  ”  being  Great  Britain,  and  “B  ”  and  “C  ”  being  the 
next  two  naval  Powers,  “A  ”  must  equal  in  ships  and  men  “B  ”  + 
“C”  +  10  per  cent. — which  is  the  margin  of  safety  on  which  the 
nation  insists.^  Sometimes  “B  ”  will  be  France  and  “C  ”  Russia, 
and  sometimes  “B”  will  be  Germany  and  “C”  France,  not  as 
our  relations  with  this  or  that  neighbouring  Power  are  cordial  or 
the  reverse,  but  simply  and  solely  in  accordance  with  the  naval 
strength  which  each  happens  to  possess.  The  Two-Power 
Standard  is  founded  on  the  assumption  that  every  fleet  is,  or  may 
be,  a  menace  to  England,  and  that  in  the  rapid  re-grouping  of 
the  Powers  two  or  more  may  find  themselves  at  one  in  a  policy 
repugnant  or  injurious  to  England.  It  is  not  an  excessive  scale 
of  naval  strength  for  a  country  which,  first,  is  an  island  and  a 
sea-divided  Empire ;  and  secondly,  an  eating  house  for  forty -four 
millions  of  people  without  “  visible  means  of  subsistence  ”  beyond 
the  day  after  to-morrow  (save  as  the  seas  supply  its  needs) ;  and 
with  no  bulwark  against  invasion  save  the  fleet. 

We  have  to  buy  our  sea  power  in  a  market  which  is  sometimes 
highly  competitive.  Now  and  again  this  or  that  Power  may  put 
up  the  price  against  us;  to-day  it  is  “B”  and  then  “C,”  and  a 
few  years  hence  it  may  be  “D.”  Twenty  years  ago  France  had 
an  idea  that  she  wanted  a  larger  fleet,  then  it  was  Russia,  and 
now  it  is  Germany.  With  each  new  development  we  have  wasted 
our  anger  on  our  foremost  competitor  without  succeeding  in 
deflecting  him  from  his  aims  by  one  hair’s  breadth  as  a  result 
thereof.  We  become  irritable  and  impute  motives — purely  a 
matter  of  foreign  policy — because  this  or  that  rival  Power  attaches 
a  high  value  to  sea  power  and  by  competition  raises  the  cost  of 
our  naval  supremacy  against  us.  We  are  continually,  the  victims 
of  this  form  of  imitation,  which  is  really  the  sincerest — if  very 
costly — form  of  flattery,  and  indulge  our  anger.  We  fail  to 
secure  from  the  contest  the  very  solid  satisfaction  which  we  might 
obtain  if  we  remembered  that,  owing  to  our  shipbuilding,  engin- 

(1)  This  interpretation  of  the  Two-Power  Standard — that  is,  a  10  per  cent, 
margin — the  Prime  Minister,  in  the  name  of  the  Government,  has  accepted 
without  reservations. 
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eering,  and  manufacturing  resources,  we  buy  our  sea  power  at  a 
lower  price  per  ton  than  any  other  country  and ,  having  obtained 
it,  secure  better  value  from  its  employment  than  any  rival  because 
the  Navy  is  our  one  and  only  line  of  defence. 

The  interview  with  the  German  Emperor  and  the  state¬ 
ments  of  Prince  Biilow  illustrate  the  evil  consequences  which 
follow  inevitably  upon  the  unnecessary  confusion  by  the 
public  of  British  naval  and  foreign  policy — two  distinct  issues.  It 
is  held  that  because  Germany  is  building  a  large  fleet,  therefore 
Germany  must  necessarily  be  our  enemy.  There  is  no  such 
necessity,  and  as  a  nation  we  may  w^ell  strive  to  improve  our 
relations  with  Germany.  There  was  every  reason  why  English 
and  German  publicists,  journalists,  and  municipal  representatives 
should  exchange  visits,  because  such  visits  lead  to  good  feeling 
between  the  two  peoples.  But  the  fatal  mistake  on  this  side  of 
the  North  Sea  of  late  has  been  in  holding  out  the  hand  of  friend¬ 
ship  mainly  in  the  interest,  not  of  peace  and  good  fellowship,  but 
of  economy.  The  German  guests  and  hosts  recognised  the  motive 
which  underlay  the  “peace  movement”  in  this  country.  It  was 
the  manoeuvre  of  a  trader  anxious  “to  corner  the  market.” 

The  movement  was  doomed  to  failure  because  it  was  actuated 
by  a  spirit  unworthy  of  a  great  people ,  and  throughout  the  German 
Empire  its  real  hollowness  was  recognised.  “It  is  not  our  friend¬ 
ship  you  want  to  win,”  they  said  to  themselves,  “but  your  pockets 
which  you  want  to  save  by  prevailing  upon  us  to  build  fewer 
ships.”  And  quite  openly  the  German  Press  explained  that  such 
visits,  while  they  were  pleasant  as  social  amenities  between 
kindred  peoples,  could  have  no  influence  on  German  shipbuilding 
policy.  They  were  interpreted  as  an  attempt  to  balance  party 
aspirations  with  party  performances ;  in  effect ,  Germany  was 
asked  to  build  fewer  ships  in  the  interest — not  of  herself,  but  of 
British  social  reform  as  it  commends  itself  to  one  party  in 
England.  Germany  refused  because  she  has  no  part  or  lot  in  our 
internal  affairs.  She  was  fully  justified  in  refusing.  England  has 
no  right  to  balance  Dreadnoughts  with  offers  of  friendship.  If  it 
had  been  realised  that  this  aspect  of  naval  policy  has  no  relation 
to  friendships  or  alliances,  this  country  would  not  have  had  to  ! 
submit  to  the  humiliation  which  these  efforts  drew  upon  her.  The  . 
truth  was  crystallised  in  a  phrase  by  Mr.  Augustine  Birrell  at 
Brighton  when  he  said  “we  are  entitled  to  build  as  many  ships 
as  we  want,  Germany  or  no  Germany  ;  and  Germany  would  never 
dispute  our  right  so  to  do.”  Similarly,  Germany  is  entitled  to 
build  as  m^iny  ships  as  she  wants,  England  or  no  England  ;  and 
England,  of  all  countries,  for  she  has  an  automatic  Two-Power 
Standard,  should  not  dispute  her  right  so  to  do.  | 

Possibly  the  Emperor’s  interview  might  have  produced  more  I 
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conciliatory  results  if  the  “ex-diplomatist,”  in  committing  his 
“calculated  indiscretion,”  had  prefaced  the  Emperor’s  statements 
by  a  short  resume  of  his  Majesty’s  personal  relations  towards 
England,  the  English  Royal  House,  and  the  English  people,  for 
our  memories  are  short.  The  peace  of  the  world  and  the  stability 
of  national  friendships  would  be  encouraged  if  those  who 
write  and  speak,  particularly  if  they  be  caught  by  every 
passing  emotion  of  love  and  fear,  would  occasionally  turn 
back  and  read  anew  opinions  which  they  expressed  in  former 
years.  In  the  present  circumstances  the  reception  of  the 
Emperor’s  statements  would  have  been  very  different,  surely,  if 
some  of  those  who  have  figured  in  public  life  for  many  years  had 
turned  up  the  newspaper  files,  now  becoming  musty  with  age,  and 
had  read  the  opinions  which  were  expressed  when  the  Princess 
Royal  of  Great  Britain  was  married  to  the  Crown  Prince  of 
Germany,  father  of  the  present  Emperor.  The  happiest  auguriis 
were  indulged  in  as  to  the  influence  of  this  man-iage  upon  the 
peace  of  the  world  and  particularly  upon  the  future  welfare  of  the 
British  and  German  peoples.  On  January  27th,  1859,  the  German 
Emperor  w^as  born,  and  once  again  those  who  interpreted  the 
aspirations  and  feelings  of  the  British  people  recalled  the  many 
bonds  of  sympathy  which  united  the  tw^o  Teutonic  races,  and 
extended  a  welcome  to  the  young  prince  as  a  herald  of  peace 
between  the  two  empires.  It  is  now  common  knowledge  that 
Queen  Victoria  placed  great  confidence  in  the  influence  which  her 
favourite  grandson  would  exercise.  “The  Queen,”  it  is  recorded, 
“had  been  deeply  interested  in  him  from  birth.  She  always 
showed  him  marked  affection,  w'hich  he  fully  reciprocated,  but, 
at  the  same  time,  she  freely  asserted  her  authority  in  her  inter¬ 
course  with  him,  and  frankly  expressed  disapproval  of  his  actions 
when  she  felt  it  needful.” 

When  by  the  early  death  of  his  father,  the  young  Crown 
Prince  became  the  German  Emperor  and  King  of  Prussia,  his 
accession  was  welcomed  in  England  because  it  placed  upon  the 
throne  of  a  nearly  related  people  a  ruler  who  by  parentage  and 
by  early  training  was  half  British.  In  his  early  years  William  II. 
was  a  frequent  visitor  to  England.  He  came  to  this  country  with 
the  Crown  Prince  and  Crown  Princess  of  Germany  on  many 
occasions.  Most  of  these  visits  were  of  an  informal  and  family 
character.  The  future  Emperor  spent  many  months  in  the  Isle 
of  Wight  when  Osborne  was  Queen  Victoria’s  favourite  summer 
residence.  He  has  himself  admitted  that  he  owes  not  a  little  to 
the  early  impressions  which  he  thus  gained.  He  was  the  daily 
and  almost  hourly  spectator  of  the  sea  power  of  England  moving 
to  and  fro  across  Spithead  and  up  and  down  the  Solent,  when 
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England  was  the  only  country  in  the  world,  except  France,  devot¬ 
ing  her  attention  to  the  creation  of  naval  power.  In  the  boyhood 
of  the  Emperor,  rulers  of  Europe,  deceived  by  the  lessons  drawn 
from  the  Peninsular  campaign,  the  war  in  the  Crimea,  and  the 
Indian  mutiny,  set  great  store  by  their  armies  and  regarded  their 
fleets  as  of  little  importance ,  for  the  mere  protection  of  coasts  and 
harbours  against  the  possibility  of  invasion  by  sea.  It  was  on  the 
banks  of  the  Solent  that  the  present  Emperor  first  began  to  realise 
the  part  which  fleets  had  really  taken  in  modelling  the  world’s 
history.  As  recently  as  1904,  when  King  Edward  was  present 
at  the  Kiel  regatta,  a  new  institution  which  in  itself  is  an  index 
mark  in  the  story  of  the  Kaiser’s  education  of  German  opinion,  he 
recalled  that,  as  a  youth,  he  had  had  many  a  sail  in  the  old 
British  yachts  Dolphin  and  Alberta,  and  at  Portsmouth  had  seen 
mighty  ironclads  constructed  which  had  since  served  their  time 
and  disappeared  from  the  navy  list ;  and  he  added,  “When  I  came 
to  the  throne  I  attempted  to  reproduce  on  a  scale  commensurate 
with  the  resources  and  interests  of  my  own  country  that  which 
had  made  such  a  deep  impression  on  my  mind  when  I  saw^  it  as  a 
young  man  in  England.” 

The  seed  of  the  German  naval  movement  was  sown  in  England, 
and  the  great  ambition  which  fired  the  young  Emperor  when  he 
w^as  called  upon  to  rule  the  German  people  was  the  creation 
of  the  sea  instinct  in  his  people.  It  is  certain  that  the  Kaiser 
reciprocated  heartily  the  friendly  feelings  which  the  English 
people  entertained  towards  him,  and  he  made  no  secret  of  the 
admiration  he  had  for  many  of  their  inherent  qualities.  He 
ascended  the  throne  in  1888,  and  among  the  first  State 
visits  which  he  made  was  one  to  his  august  grandmother,  Queen 
Victoria.  The  Queen  cherished  her  old  hope  of  laying  securely 
and  firmly  the  foundations  of  a  lasting  friendship  between  the 
two  peoples.  She  determined  that  no  effort  on  her  part  should 
be  wanting  to  fix  and  render  permanent  the  happy  relations  which 
at  that  time  existed.  In  her  Majesty’s  Life,  it  is  recorded 
that  the  visit  greatly  interested  her,  and  she  arranged  every  detail 
of  her  eldest  grandson’s  reception.  Though  the  Emperor  came 
to  England  to  visit  Queen  Victoria  at  Osborne,  he  arrived  sur¬ 
rounded  by  all  the  pomp  and  circumstances  of  his  newly-acquired 
imperial  State.  He  travelled  in  his  yacht  Hohenzollern,  accom¬ 
panied  by  no  fewer  than  twelve  warships,  and  the  Queen, 
well  knowing  his  enthusiasm  for  everything  nautical ,  commanded 
a  naval  review  at  Spithead  in  his  honour,  and  next  day  inspected 
the  seamen  and  marines  of  his  Fleet  at  Osborne.  At  the  same 
time  her  Majesty  caused  the  German  Emperor  to  be  gazetted  as 
an  Honorary  Admiral  of  the  Fleet  in  the  British  Navy,  a  unique 
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honour,  which  was  paid  to  the  Emperor,  not  only  as  the  ruler  of 
a  friendly  State,  but  as  a  close  connection  of  the  English  Koyal 
family.  In  return,  the  Emperor  himself  gave  proof  of  private 
and  public  friendship  by  appointing  her  Majesty  Honorary  Colonel 
of  the  First  Eegiment  of  Horse  Guards,  on  which  he  bestowed 
the  title  of  “Queen  of  England’s  Own.”  The  visit  passed  off 
happily,  and  Queen  Victoria  congratulated  herself  on  the  cordial 
relations  which  thus  early  in  the  Emperor’s  reign  had  been 
established  between  the  two  countries.  Throughout  the  United 
Kingdom  her  Majesty’s  satisfaction  and  her  hopes  for  the  future 
were  shared  with  enthusiasm. 

As  the  months  passed  there  seemed  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
entente  with  the  German  Empire  had  become  a  permanent  factor 
in  the  European  situation.  In  the  autumn  the  Emperor  visited 
Athens  to  attend  the  marriage  of  his  sister.  Princess  Sophie,  to 
the  Crown  Prince  of  Greece.  He  determined  as  a  mark  of  his 
friendship  to  hoist  the  Union  flag  which  he  had  received  on  his 
appointment  as  British  Admiral  of  the  Fleet,  and  with  all  due 
ceremony  it  was  broken  at  the  main  in  the  old  battleship  Dread¬ 
nought,  and  for  the  time  being  the  Emperor  was  the  senior  officer 
of  the  British  Mediterranean  Fleet.  “One  of  the  best  days  of 
my  life,  which  I  shall  never  forget  as  long  as  I  live,”  the  Emperor 
remarked  on  a  later  occasion  when  visiting  the  British  battleship 
Royal  Sovereign,  “was  the  day  when  I  inspected  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  Fleet  when  I  was  on  board  the  Dreadnought  and  my  flag 
was  hoisted  for  the  first  time.”  In  the  following  November, 
King  Edward,  then  Prince  of  Wales,  paid  a  short  visit  to  Berlin 
in  company  with  Prince  George,  the  present  Prince  of  Wales, 
and  everywhere  they  were  received  by  the  German  people  with 
the  greatest  cordiality.  When  Lord  Charles  Beresford,  fresh 
from  the  personal  triumph  marked  by  the  introduction  of  the 
Naval  Defence  Act,  afterwards  arrived  in  Berlin,  he  was  received 
by  Prince  Bismarck,  and  the  Emperor  gave  a  dinner  in  his  honour. 
The  same  summer  the  Emperor  again  returned  to  Cowes,  and  at 
Aldershot  witnessed  a  sham  fight. 

The  friendship  existing  between  the  two  peoples  was  marked 
at  this  date  by  the  grant  to  Germany  of  Heligoland — for  a  quid 
pro  quo — than  which  nothing  can  be  quoted  as  more  conclusive 
evidence  of  the  desire  on  the  part  of  the  British  Government  at 
the  time  to  do  all  in  its  power  to  conciliate  the  German  nation. 
A  visit  to  the  newly-acquired  outpost  of  the  German  Empire  was 
paid  by  the  Emperor  on  the  conclusion  of  his  visit  to  England, 
and  he  personally  took  possession  of  it.  Though  the  cession  of 
this  island  was  regarded  with  some  disfavour,  and  was  indeed 
carried  out  by  Lord  Salisbury  without  consultation  with  the 
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Admiralty,  the  incident  did  not  threaten  the  interruption  of  the 
friendship  between  England  and  Germany,  and  in  1891,  when 
the  Kaiser  repeated  his  former  visits  to  England,  this  time  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  Empress,  he  was  received  everywhere  with  enthus¬ 
iasm,  though  on  this  occasion  he  came  straight  to  London  from 
Heligoland.  A  State  visit  was  made  to  the  City  of  London,  where 
the  Emperor  was  presented  with  its  freedom,  and  to  the  opera 
and  the  Albert  Hall.  His  Majesty  reviewed  the  Volunteers  at 
Wimbledon,  was  present  at  the  wedding  of  Princess  Louise, 
daughter  of  Prince  and  Princess  Christian,  to  Prince  Aribert  of 
Anhalt,  and  paid  a  visit  to  Hatfield  as  the  guest  of  Lord  Salisbury. 
In  1893  the  Emperor  visited  England  once  more.  Again  he  came 
in  1895,  and  then  occurred  the  unfortunate  dispatch  of  the  tele¬ 
gram  to  President  Kruger  on  the  occasion  of  the  Jamieson  raid. 

When  this  unhappy  incident  is  recalled,  the  English  people 
are  apt  to  forget  perhaps  that  much  may  be  urged  in  extenuation 
of  the  Emperor’s  impulsive  action.  He  was  no  more  Pro-Boer 
than  many  of  the  present  British  Ministry,  including  the  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer.  The  Boers  are  a  kindred  people  to 
the  Germans,  and  the  Emperor  has  since  explained  that  he 
regarded  the  raid  as  “a  revolutionary  movement,”  which  would 
be  regarded  in  England  with  as  much  disfavour  as  it  excited 
throughout  Europe.  The  incursion,  after  all,  was  condemned  by 
British  opinion,  and  those  who  participated  in  it  were  punished, 
but  the  British  people  from  the  first  took  an  exaggerated  view  of 
this  telegram  to  a  president  who  claimed  to  rule  over  “a  sovereign 
State,”  particularly  in  view  of  the  fact  that,  as  a  result  of  years 
of  moves  and  counter-moves  in  Africa,  England  had  become 
‘‘top  dog  ”  on  the  continent  at  the  expense  of  German  aspirations. 

Upon  the  Kruger  telegram  follow'ed  an  event  which  we 
shall  alw’ays  have  reason  to  regret,  the  formation  by  the  British 
Government,  with  every  dramatic  accompaniment,  of  the  Special 
Service  squadron,  in  the  words  of  the  late  Viscount  Goschen,  “to 
go  anywhere  and  do  anything.”  At  that  moment  we  possessed 
a  Navy  seven  or  eight  times  as  strong  as  that  of  Germany,  on 
which  less  than  four  and  a  half  millions  sterling  were  being  spent 
annually.  Our  naval  position  w'as  phenomenally  strong,  but  the 
Government  appear  to  have  attached  importance  to  the  idea  that 
the  Kruger  telegram  w'as  a  ballon  d'essai  to  Europe  and  an  invi¬ 
tation  to  combine  against  England  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
independence  of  the  Boer  Republics  which  Baron  Marschall  von 
Bieberstein  had  officially  declared  to  be  “a  German  interest.” 

Thus  not  only  were  the  good  relations  between  England  and 
Germany  ruptured,  first  by  the  Emperor’s  famous  telegram, 
and  then  by  the  British  Government’s  too  dramatic  reply,  but 
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the  foundations  were  laid  of  the  naval  expansion  movement  in 
Germany.  The  German  authorities,  who  had  hitherto  been 
thwarted  by  the  national  antipathy  to  fleet  expansion,  turned 
upon  the  peoples  of  the  German  States,  and  pointed  out  to  them 
that,  owing  to  the  delay  which  had  occurred  in  strengthening 
the  German  Fleet,  it  w'as  impossible  to  take  any  action  in  face 
of  the  affront  to  German  pride  which  the  commissioning  of  this 
Special  Service  Squadron  offered. 

The  Dreadnought^  which  are  now  being  launched  from  German 
yards  may  be  regarded  as  the  fruits  of  the  seed  which  the  British 
Government  unconsciously  sowed  with  the  concurrence  of 
public  opinion.  The  seed  has  been  generously  watered  by  the 
German  Navy  League,  and  its  grow’th  encouraged  in  many  ways, 
but,  as  the  early  aspirations  of  the  Emperor  sprang  from  his  close 
association  with  England  and  her  sea  atmosphere,  so  the  fruition 
of  those  aspirations  may  be  traced  directly  to  the  unduly  developed 
dramatic  instinct  of  the  British  Government  in  1896.  England 
opened  the  eyes  of  the  German  people  to  the  supreme  importance 
of  naval  power  in  the  development  of  an  Empire  with  growing 
trade,  and  Rear-Admiral  Mahan,  the  well-known  American  w^riter 
on  naval  history,  came  on  the  scene  to  give  reasoned  expression 
to  the  vague  thoughts  which  were  slowly  permeating  the  German 
States. 

It  may  not  be  inappropriate  to  recall  these  events  if  only  to 
obtain  a  correct  perspective  in  considering  the  German  Emperor’s 
effort  to  promote  friendly  relations  between  his  country  and 
England.  It  must  be  now  evident  that  the  Emperor  has  played 
a  difficult  part  in  the  past  twenty  years.  By  the  action  of  the 
British  Government  in  1896  a  lever  for  the  encouragement  of  the 
naval  movement  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  German  authori¬ 
ties.  Nevertheless,  Prince  Biilow  has  stated  that  “for  two  decades 
our  Emperor’s  efforts  have  been  directed,  often  under  very  difficult 
conditions,  towards  bringing  about  friendly  relationship  between 
England  and  Germany.  In  these  honest  and  sincere  efforts  he 
has  had  to  struggle  with  obstacles  which  would  have  discouraged 
many.”  It  is  doubtful  whether,  after  the  incidents  of  thirteen 
years  ago,  the  Emperor  could,  if  he  would,  have  checked  the 
progress  of  public  opinion  in  Germany  in  favour  of  a  great  fleet — 
a  movement  originally  due  to  his  owm  initiative.  Whether  the 
Kaiser  made  any  move  during  the  next  few  years,  when  he  was 
undoubtedly  suffering  from  a  sense  of  deep  personal  injury,  to 
prevent  the  naval  movement  from  taking  an  Anglophobe  charac¬ 
ter  we,  of  the  present  generation,  shall  never  know.  But  the 
Emperor  has  many  friends  in  England  in  private  life  and  in  the 
Army  and  Navy,  who  do  know  that  he  has  of  late  made  a  strong 
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effort  to  restrain  the  anti-British  animosities  which  have  become 
a  factor  in  German  policy.  The  authorised  interview  published 
in  the  Daily  Telegraph  was  an  effort  in  this  direction.  Owing  to 
the  perspective  through  which  it  was  viewed  by  English  readers 
it  failed  to  conciliate  opinion  on  this  side  of  the  North  Sea,  while 
its  revelations  exacerbated  opinion  on  the  Continent. 

The  interview  marks  a  definite  stage  in  the  relations  of  the 
two  countries ;  and  in  view  of  the  peril  of  war,  with  all  its  terrible 
consequences,  may  we  not  determine  as  a  nation  to  forget  the 
past  with  its  provocation  on  both  sides  and  face  the  future  with 
“a  clean  slate  ”?  No  power  on  earth  can  now  interfere  with  the 
due  development  of  German  naval  power.  Its  different  stages 
are  marked  in  the  Navy  Acts  passed  between  1896  and  1908,  and 
however  the  British  people  may  view  the  matter,  whatever  ani¬ 
mosity  they  may  show,  they  cannot  reduce  by  one  torpedo  boat 
destroyer  the  programme  now  adopted  by  the  Reichstag  for  the 
series  of  years  ending  in  1917.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  British 
animosity  (or  the  British  Government’s  remissness  in  framing  its 
new  programme)  may  further  fire  German  enthusiasm  for  the 
Navy,  and  cause  the  latest  German  Navy  Act  to  be  superseded  in 
1912 — when  the  second  reduced  period  of  shipbuilding  should 
begin — by  a  further  measure  making  provision  for  a  larger  number 
of  ships.  In  the  existing  relations  between  the  two  countries,  this 
is  a  prospect  which  we  have  to  face,  and  those  who  by  pen  or  by 
voice  encourage  Teutophobia  in  England  are  doing  a  dis-service 
to,  the  British  people. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  inevitable  that  Germany,  friend  or 
foe,  should  figure  in  comparative  statistics  of  naval  strength. 
This  fact  is  due  not  to  any  feeling  of  animosity  against  Germany, 
but  to  the  simple  fact  that  Germany  has,  by  her  Navy  Acts, 
forced  herself  into  that  position  of  prominence  which  Russia  occu¬ 
pied  prior  to  the  war  in  the  Far  East.  The  standard  of  British 
strength  has  for  many  years  been  calculated  with  reference  to  the 
next  two  greatest  naval  Powers  in  Europe.  For  a  quarter  of  a 
century  and  more  British  statistics  were  based  upon  the  strength  of 
the  Fleets  of  France  and  Russia.  Russia  lost  her  Fleet,  or  the 
major  part  of  it,  in  the  Far  East,  and  then  Germany  determined  to 
take  the  place  which  Russia  had  hitherto  filled  in  Northern  Europe 
as  a  great  naval  Power.  What  the  motives  may  be  which  lie 
behind  these  Acts  really  does  not  matter  to  the  British  people 
in  their  attitude  to  naval  policy  so  long  as  we  hold  by  the  Two- 
Power  Standard.  With  a  fleet  of  the  traditional  strength  we 
can,  as  a  people,  view  German  ambitions  with  comparative  indif¬ 
ference,  whether  the  German  Navy  is  intended  for  use  in  the 
North  Sea  or  the  Pacific. 
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How  does  the  British  Fleet  stand  now,  without  regard  to  friend¬ 
ships,  ententes,  or  alliances?  The  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty 
stated  the  bare  truth  when  he  asserted,  at  the  Guildhall  banquet 
on  November  9th,  that  “never  in  the  whole  history  of  our  country 
has  our  Navy  been  stronger  than  it  is  at  the  present  moment.” 
No  one,  except  a  few  irresponsible  persons  in  search  of  the  noto¬ 
riety  which  is  the  guerdon  of  noisy  and  unreasonable  agitation, 
denies  this.  The  Navy  League  Annual  states  thus  the  position 
in  March  next,  claiming  that  the  United  States  and  Germany 
are  the  “B  ”  and  “C  ”  of  the  Two-Power  Standard.' 


Great  Britain 


Completed  Ships,  March,  1909. 


Battle.ships 

(Less  than  20 
years  old) 
Tons 

58  of  863,880 


Armoured 
Cruisers 
(Less  than  15 
years  old) 
Tons 

...  35  of  416,600 


Protected  Torpedo 
Cruisers  Craft 

(Less  than  15  (Less  than 
years  old)  11  years 
Tons  old) 

...  50  of  277,240  ...  171 


United  States  and) 
Germany  . . .  / 


49  of  614,370  ...  22  of  256,980  ...  40  of  136,872  ...  126 


But  this  is  not  the  question  of  the  hour.  It  is  how  shall  we 
stand  three  years  later — in  March ,  1912 — when  all  the  ships  now 
building  are  completed  ?  There  will  be  under  construction  for  the 
four  Great  Powers  in  March  next  the  following  vessels  embody¬ 
ing  the  “all-big  gun  principle” — that  is  Dreadnoughts  or 
Invincihles  : — 


Great  Britain 

5 

United  States 

...  6) 

Germany  . . . 

9/ 

France 

...  6) 

Germany 

9J 

In  March  next  we  shall  be  above  the  Two-Power  Standard  in 
completed  ships  by  reason  of  the  rapidity  with  which  we  have 
built  and  completed  four  Dreadnoughts — the  Dreadnought, 
Bellerophon,  Temeraire,  and  Superb ;  the  three  Invincihles — the 
Invincible,  Inflexible  and  Indomitable  ;  and  the  two  Lord  Nelsons 
— the  Lord  Nelson  and  Agamemnon — which  wull  all  be  in  com¬ 
mission  next  spring  at  a  date  when  no  other  Power  will  have  a 
single  unit  of  corresponding  )x)wer.  We  have  these  nine  ships 
of  the  new  types  to  our  credit,  and  we  have  five  more  building, 
a  total  of  fourteen,  which  will  all  be  completed  for  sea  by  March, 
1911.  A  few  months  later  Germany  will  have  nine  such  vessels 
with  four  more  nearly  finished;  the  United  States  six,  with 
certainly  four  more  in  an  advanced  state,  and  France  six,  with 
probably  another  six  launched  and  being  fitted  out  for  sea.  By 


(1)  Hitherto  the  American  Fleet  has  not  been  figured  in  calculations  of  British 
naval  strength,  but  now  that  Navy  is  second  only  to  the  British  Navy. 
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the  summer  of  1912  Germany  will  have  thirteen  ships  of  the 
Dreadnought  or  Invincible  type,  and  France  and  the  United 
States  six  each — all  at  sea.  Consequently,  the  “rule  of  three  sum  ” 
may  be  thus  stated  : — 

“B”  (Germany)  13  +  “C”  (France)  6  =  “A”  (England)  19  +  2'  =  21 

England  has  built  or  building  fourteen  ships ;  therefore  seven 
more  must  be  laid  down  next  year  if  the  Admiralty  are  satisfied 
that  all  six  French  (or  American)  ships  will  be  completed  by 
mid-1912  (which  is  doubtful) ;  six  new  ships  is  a  middle  figure ; 
five  the  barest  minimum  with  a  continuance  of  naval  agitation ; 
while  a  standard  of  two  to  one  against  Germany  would  necessitate 
an  even  larger  number  than  seven  being  begun  next  spring. 

Let  us  recognise  the  divorce  of  general  naval  policy  from 
foreign  policy,  and  live  at  peace  wdiile  we  may,  strong  in  a  just 
cause  and  our  supremacy  on  the  seas.  There  is  no  reason  why 
this  aspiration  should  not  be  realised  if  the  Government  will  be 
courageous  from  a  party  point  of  view,  and  cautious  from  the 
national  point  of  view,  and  introduce  in  the  spring  an  adequate 
programme — “Germany  or  no  Germany.”  As  the  Westminster 
Gazette  has  wisely  suggested  ; — “The  Government  in  these 
times  must  think  not  only  of  what  satisfies  themselves,  but  also 
of  what  will  prevent  agitation  and  controversy.  If  there  is  a 
doubt  on  this  subject,  the  doubt  had  better  be  on  the  side  of 
safety.  We  do  not  want  in  these  times  to  be  exposed  to  another 
naval  agitation,  embittering  the  relations  with  another  Power  at 
the  moment  possibly  when  we  might  otherwise  look  for  real  im¬ 
provement,  nor  do  we  want  to  give  other  Powers  an  excuse  for 
believing  that  we  can  be  worn  down  by  rivalry  on  their  part.” 
In  the  past  few  months  constant  discussion  has  centred  round 
Germany’s  naval  policy  because  the  Government,  it  w'as  feared, 
had  to  be  convinced  of  the  reality  of  Germany’s  naval  progress, 
and  British  public  opinion  had  to  be  aroused.  Mr.  Asquith  and 
his  colleagues  can  end  this  excuse  for  bitterness  if  by  an  adequate 
programme  of  shipbuilding  they  will  convince  the  British  people 
that  they  are  safe — “Germany  or  no  Germany.”  Then  we  can 
start  with  “a  clean  slate.” 

Archibald  Hurd. 

(1)  Ten  per  cent,  margin  of  safety,  according  to  the  ex-First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty’s  statement  of  past  policy,  which  the  Prime  Minister  has  recently 
accepted. 
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Who  is  the  power  behind  the  throne?  Whose  handiwork  is 

this?  These  are  questions  w^hich,  in  one  form  or  another,  have 

been  asked  again  and  again  of  late,  and  with  keen  anxiety,  in 
every  capital  in  Europe.  For  that  it  was  the  aged  Emperor 

Franz  Josef  who  planned  the  coup  that  set  the  world’s  nerves 

a-jangling  last  October,  no  one  can  believe.  His  Majesty  is 
much  too  careworn  and  weary  to  sally  forth  of  his  own  free  will 
in  search  of  adventure ;  his  one  wish  is,  as  everyone  knows,  for 
rest  and  peace.  If  he  has  taken  a  step  that  makes  for  strife,  he 
has  assuredly  taken  it  unwittingly,  and  only  because  someone  or 
other  had  misled  him,  had  persuaded  him  that  it  w^ould  make 
for  peace  all  round.  Such,  at  any  rate,  is  the  firm  belief  of  a 
large  section  of  his  own  people,  and  they  know  him  better  than 
any  other  people  can.  Among  them  the  only  point  in  dispute  is 
who  the  “someone”  was. 

In  London  it  seems  to  be  almost  taken  for  granted  that  Baron 
Aehrenthal  was  the  culprit  :  never  would  the  Emperor-King  have 
consented  to  the  annexation  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  in  the 
present  unsettled  state  of  Europe,  it  is  argued,  had  he  not  been 
“captured”  by  his  Foreign  Minister.  In  Russia,  however,  where 
the  Baron  lived  for  years,  and  is  therefore  much  better  known 
than  he  is  known  in  England,  the  idea  of  his  ever  even  trying  to 
capture  his  sovereign  is  simply  scoffed  at.  There  he  is  looked 
upon  as  an  eminently  safe  man,  the  last  man  in  the  world, 
indeed,  if  left  unprompted,  to  wax  suddenly  reckless  and  take 
to  weaving  backstair  intrigues.  And  this  is  the  view  which,  until 
quite  recently,  was  held  of  him  practically  everywhere,  even  by 
those  whose  purpose  it  has  served  sometimes  to  pretend  that  they 
thought  him  dangerous.  His  appointment  as  Foreign  Minister, 
it  will  be  remembered,  was  hailed  on  all  sides  as  a  good  appoint¬ 
ment,  expressly  because  of  his  trustworthiness.  He  might  not 
have  the  brilliancy  of  his  predecessor,  Count  Goluchowski,  it 
was  admitted ;  but  on  the  other  hand  he  had  more  prudence  and 
was  therefore  safer,  it  was  maintained.  And,  as  evidence  that 
this  was  the  case,  attention  was  drawn  to  the  fact  that  he  had 
been  in  his  young  days  the  confidential  secretary  of  Count 
Kalnoky,  who  was  no  mean  judge  of  character,  and  that  the 
Count  had  made  him  his  literary  executor.  Thus,  if  Baron 
Aehrenthal  played  the  chief  role  in  the  annexation  drama,  he  not 
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only  gave  the  lie  to  his  past  life  by  playing  it,  but  he  showed  how 
very  little  even  those  who  know  him  best  really  know  him. 

In  Budapest,  however,  they  who  believe  that  it  actually  was 
he  who  played  the  chief  role  in  this  drama  are  few  and  far 
between,  while  even  in  Vienna  their  name  is  not  Legion.  In 
the  one  city  as  in  the  other,  a  strong  suspicion  prevails  that  the 
role  he  really  played  w'as  that  of  the  clever,  well-trained  official, 
who  does  what  he  is  told  to  do  very  ably,  and  makes  inspired 
speeches  with  consummate  skill.  This  suspicion,  indeed, 
amounts  to  something  very  like  conviction  among  men  of  the 
class  who  are,  perhaps,  the  best  able  to  judge,  i.e.,  they  who, 
because  they  have  no  taste  for  party  strife,  stand  aloof  from 
politics,  watching  the  while  with  keen  and  critical  eyes  the  way 
public  affairs  are  managed.  Tliere  are  many  such  men  in  Austria, 
some  few,  too,  in  Hungary;  and  among  them  it  is  argued,  with 
some  show  of  reason,  that  the  prime  mover  in  this  business,  the 
power  behind  the  throne  that  set  the  thing  in  motion,  must  have 
been  someone  who  either  wields  great  personal  influence  over  the 
Emperor- King,  or  who,  owing  to  his  jx^sition,  can  speak  to  him 
with  a  certain  authority.  Otherwise  never  w'ould  he  have  been 
able  to  induce  his  iSIajesty  to  listen  to  his  project,  much  less  to 
adopt  it,  and  allow  it  to  be  carried  out.  And  neither  the  one  nor 
yet  the  other  of  these  conditions  is  fulfilled  either  by  Baron 
Aehrenthal  or  any  of  his  colleagues.  The  Austro-Hungarian 
Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs,  War,  and  Finance  are  all  able  men, 
and  so  are  the  ex-Austrian  and  the  present  Hungarian  Premiers ; 
but  not  one  among  them — not  a  statesman  in  the  whole  empire, 
indeed — wields  any  influence  whatever  over  their  Emperor;  not 
one  among  them  can  claim  to  speak  to  him  with  even  a  shadow  of 
authority.  It  is  not  among  them,  therefore,  that  the  “someone” 
who  is  responsible  for  the  present  turmoil  in  Europe  must  be 
sought.  So  at  least  certain  of  these  non-party  politicians  main¬ 
tain ;  and  they,  having  no  axe  of  their  own  to  grind,  can  see, 
perhaps,  more  clearly  than  those  who  have. 

According  to  them,  although  there  are  several  persons 
— the  Archduchess  Valdrie  and  her  husband  among  others 
— -who  in  matters  of  no  importance  can  {lersuade  the 
aged  Emperor  to  do  almost  anything,  there  are  at  the 
present  time  only  two  w'ho,  in  State  affairs,  can  bring  in¬ 
fluence  to  bear  on  him  directly.  And  both  these  persons  are,  as 
it  happens,  in  a  position — practically  they  are  the  only  persons  in 
such  a  position — that  enables  them  to  speak  to  him,  not,  of 
course,  with  authority,  but  with  something  as  near  akin  to 
authority  as  is  permissible  in  the  case  of  a  great  ruling  sovereign. 
For  the  one  is  the  German  Emperor,  Austro-Hungary’s  all- 
powerful  ally,  and  the  other,  the  Archduke  Franz  Ferdinand, 
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Austro-Hungary’s  future  Emperor-King.  The  “someone”  must 
therefore  have  been  either  the  Emperor  William  or  the  Archduke 
Franz  Ferdinand,  they  maintain.  And  although  there  are  some 
few  among  them  who  hold  that  it  was  the  Emperor,  for  every  one 
who  does  there  are  a  score  at  least  who  hold  that  it  was  the 
Archduke. 

The  Emperor  William  is  both  too  clever  and  too  egoistic,  they 
declare,  to  have  suggested,  even  in  a  whisper,  that  Austro- 
Himgary,  his  one  and  only  sure  ally,  should  embark  on  a  venture 
w^hich  must  necessarily  tie  her  hands  for  years  to  come,  and  thus 
prevent  her  from  rendering  him  any  service.  Besides  he  gains 
nothing  by  the  annexation,  nay  it  may  even  cost  him  dear  in  the 
end,  proof  positive,  surely,  that  it  is  none  of  his  handiwork.  It 
is  the  handiw’ork  of  Franz  Ferdinand,  they  declare  stoutly. 
Whether  it  makes  for  weal  or  for  woe,  the  responsibility  for  it 
rests  primarily  on  the  Archduke.  It  was  he  who  induced  the 
Emperor  Franz  Josef  to  consent  to  it ;  it  was  he  who  induced 
Baron  Aehrenthal  and  his  colleagues  to  take  the  measures  neces¬ 
sary  for  bringing  it  about.  This  they  say  openly,  and  many  of 
their  fellow-countrymen  are  inclined  to  agree  with  them,  a  fact 
that  accounts  perhaps  for  the  lack  of  enthusiasm  with  which  the 
announcement  of  the  annexation  was  received  in  Austria,  as  well 
as  in  Hungary.  For  the  majority  of  educated  Austrians  are 
prone  to  look  askance  on  whatever  the  Archduke  does  or  leaves 
undone  :  they  wax  nervous,  indeed,  whenever  he  does  anything; 
and  that  he  has  done  something  in  this  business  they  have  proof. 
In  Berlin  it  was  stated  openly,  in  a  semi-official  Note,  at  the  time 
of  the  annexation,  that  his  Imperial  Highness  had  taken  an 
active  part  in  bringing  it  about ;  while  in  Vienna  it  was  admitted 
officially  that  he  had  interested  himself  in  it  quite  specially. 

In  judging  of  this  matter  it  must  be  remembered  that,  for 
some  time  past,  the  Archduke  has  taken  his  place  by  the  side 
of  the  Emperor-King  at  State  Councils,  w-henever  Near  East 
affairs  were  under  discussion ;  and  that  in  the  days  immediately 
preceding  the  annexation,  he  was  closeted  with  his  Majesty, 
again  and  again,  for  the  hour  together.  It  must  be  remembered 
too,  that  the  Emperor  Franz  Josef  is  an  old  man  now,  one  whose 
strength  is  failing  him  fast ;  and  that  his  nephew  and  heir  is  in 
very  close  relations  with  the  Austro-Hungarian  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  and  Baron  Beck,  who  until  the  other  day  was  the 
Austrian  Premier.  Already  three  years  ago  a  well-known  Hun¬ 
garian  assured  me  that  Baron  Beck  was  the  Archduke’s  devoted 
servant,  and  that  he  might  always  be  relied  upon  to  do  his 
master’s  behests  faithfully. 

Whether  the  Archduke  was,  or  w’as  not,  the  prime  mover  in 
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this  business  may  be  a  moot  point;  still,  if  he  was,  things  that 
would  otherwise  be  difficult  to  understand  would  be  easily  ex¬ 
plained.  For  instance,  the  scant  heed  paid  to  Germany’s  con¬ 
venience  in  arranging  the  annexation  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina 
w'ould  then  be  fully  accounted  for ;  so  would  the  fact  that, 
although  the  Magyars  have  often  clamoured  for  it,  now  that  they 
have  it  they  regard  it  with  suspicion  ;  for  the  fact,  too,  that 
whereas  in  Prague  all  the  world  extols  it,  in  Vienna  it  is  only  in 
Federalist  and  Ultramontane  circles  that  it  meets  with  whole¬ 
hearted  approval. 

That  the  Archduke  is  no  blind  admirer  of  Germany  and  her 
ways  all  the  world  know's.  He  is  far  too  devout  a  Catholic  to 
have  much  sympathy  with  a  Protestant  State,  far  too  fervent  a 
patriot  to  have  any  sympathy  at  all  with  a  State  that  allows  even 
its  own  allies  to  feel  its  mailed  fist  upon  occasions.  He  is,  no 
doubt,  just  as  firmly  convinced  as  his  uncle  is  that  for  Austro- 
Hungary  the  Triple  Alliance  is  a  necessity ;  still ,  he  hardly 
takes  the  trouble  to  conceal  the  fact  that  the  necessity  is  a  painful 
one.  It  is  an  open  secret  that  he  bitterly  resented  the  sending 
of  the  “brilliant  second  ”  telegram  ;  and  that  he  is  determined  no 
chance  shall  ever  again  be  given,  if  it  lie  in  his  power  to 
prevent  it,  of  sending  another  of  the  same  kind.  He  took  good 
care  when  Count  Goluchowski  fell  that  it  w'as  a  friend  of  his 
own,  one  on  whom  he  could  securely  count  to  adopt  his  views 
and  pursue  his  policy,  who  was  installed  in  the  Ball  Platz  Palais. 
And  thereupon  the  Palais  at  once  began  to  change  its  tone  toward 
the  sister  Palais  in  Berlin,  to  become  more  elaborately  courteous 
even  than  before,  but  more  reticent  the  while,  less  subservient; 
a  fact  which,  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Austrian  Pan- 
Teutons,  they  were  quick  to  ascribe  to  the  influence  of  the 
Archduke.  Before  Baron  Aehrenthal  had  been  in  office  many 
months,  they  seized  a  quite  frivolous  pretext  for  making  a 
virulent  attack  on  his  Imperial  Highness  in  the  Reichsrath. 
They  shovred  strong  personal  animosity  against  him ;  and  at  the 
root  of  it  was  undoubtedly  their  conviction  that  in  no  under¬ 
taking  in  w'hich  he  had  the  dominant  voice  would  the  con¬ 
venience  of  Germany  ever  be  consulted,  or  would  her  advice  ever 
be  asked. 

Then  the  Archduke  is  a  strong  Federalist.  When  coming  to 
England  to  represent  the  Emperor  Franz  Josef  at  the  Coronation 
of  King  Edw'ard,  he  raised  a  storm  of  indignant  wrath  by  an¬ 
nouncing  his  determination  to  bring  wuth  him  representatives 
of  Bohemia  and  Poland,  as  well  as  of  Austria  and  Hungary. 
This  in  itself  accounts,  of  course,  for  the  high  esteem  in  which 
he  is  held  by  all  true  Federalists,  and  also  for  the  profound 
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mistrust  with  which  he,  as  all  that  he  does,  is  regarded  by  the 
Magyars.  For  to  the  Magyars  the  mere  mention  of  Federation 
is  as  the  shaking  of  a  red  rag  before  the  eyes  of  a  bull.  The 
thought  of  Slavs,  Czechs,  Poles,  and  perhaps  even  Croats,  taking 
their  place  side  by  side  with  them  on  equal  terms,  as  sister 
nations,  drives  them  quite  wild.  And  that  this  is  the  state  of 
things  the  Archduke  is  bent  on  bringing  about,  they  have  never 
a  doubt ;  for,  not  only  is  he  a  Federalist  by  conviction,  but  he  is, 
as  they  profess  to  have  proof,  strongly  pro-Slav  and  anti-Magyar 
in  personal  sympathy.  The  moment,  therefore,  that  it  was  even 
suspected  that  the  annexation  was  his  handiwork,  it  was  a 
foregone  conclusion  that  they  w'ould — just  as  they  have  done — 
cavil  at  it,  pronounce  it  inopportune,  and  regard  it  as  boding 
them  no  good;  a  foregone  conclusion,  too,  that  the  Federalists 
would  hail  it  as  a  master-stroke  of  political  wisdom.  The 
Magyars  would  rather  a  thousand  times  that  Bosnia  and  Herzego¬ 
vina  should  have  remained  Turkish  provinces  for  ever,  than  that 
they  should  be  annexed  to  any  part  of  the  Empire  but  Hungary. 
And  the  Archduke  will  never  consent  to  their  being  annexed  to 
Hungary,  they  are  sure.  The  Federalists  are  sure  of  it,  too,  and 
rejoice  that  it  is  so;  for  they  w’ish  Bosnia,  Herzegovina,  Croatia 
and  Dalmatia  to  be  united,  and  formed  into  an  autonomous 
dominion.  This  is  the  Clerical  solution  of  the  Near  East  problem, 
and  most  of  the  Federalists  are  Clericals. 

Significantly  enough,  among  the  very  men  who  are  most  firmly 
convinced  that  the  Archduke  took  the  leading  part  in  effecting  the 
annexation,  a  difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  whys  and 
wherefores  of  his  taking  it.  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  argued  that 
he  insisted  on  the  provinces  being  appropriated,  because  he 
himself  approved  of  the  appropriation,  holding  that  it  was  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Empire;  on  the  other  hand,  that  he  did  so 
because  he  wished  to  gratify  the  Clerical  party,  whose  support  for 
himself,  personally,  he  is  determined  at  any  cost  to  retain.  He 
gained  it,  both  for  himself  and  his  morganatic  wife,  Princess 
Hohenberg,  seven  years  ago  by  placing  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
Catholic  School  Union,  their  chief  political  association. 

The  Clericals  have  long  had  their  hearts  set  on  the  annexation 
of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina;  for,  as  these  tw'o  provinces  form 
almost  the  only  region  where,  in  this  our  day,  the  Jesuits  have 
quite  a  free  hand,  they  look  on  them  as  their  own  peculiar 
property,  a  sort  of  happy  hunting  ground  specially  preserved  for 
them.  They  have  never  a  doubt  but  that  they  are  destined  to 
do  a  great  work  there  for  the  honour  and  glory  of  their  Church, 
and  to  find  compensation  there  for  losses  sustained  elsewhere. 
They  have  already  done  a  great  work  there,  indeed,  they  boast; 
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and  as  proof  they  point  to  the  fact  that  there  are  now  nearly 
400,000  Catholics  in  the  two  provinces. 

Since  that  turbulent  priest,  but  most  genial  and  charming  of 
men.  Archbishop  Stadler,  has  had  his  home  in  Serajevo, 
Catholicism  has  certainly  spread  by  leaps  and  bounds  both  in 
Bosnia  and  in  Herzegovina.  For  he  combines  the  zeal  of  a 
Loyola  with  the  sympathy  of  a  St.  Francis  and  the  boundless 
charity  of  a  Little  Sister  of  the  Poor ;  and  he  throws  himself  into 
his  work  as  a  propagandist  with  a  vigour  and  enthusiasm  that 
sweeps  everything  before  it.  Nor  does  he  stand  alone.  Not 
only  in  Serajevo,  but  in  every  district  throughout  the  provinces 
there  are  priests  striving,  sometimes  singly,  sometimes  in  twos 
and  threes,  “to  spread  the  light,”  as  they  say.  They  are  able  men 
for  the  most  part,  consummate  diplomatists,  indeed,  some  of 
them,  keen-sighted,  wary,  and  with  all  that  instinctive  knowledge 
of  human  nature  which  seems  to  be  the  special  heritage  of 
Loyola’s  followers  all  the  world  over.  Ever  since  the  occupation 
was  proclaimed,  more  than  thirty  years  ago  now%  these  priests 
have  been  going  about  among  the  natives,  teaching  them,  bring¬ 
ing  persuasion,  cajolery,  nay,  perhaps  even  threats,  to  bear  on 
them ;  for  la  fin  ne  jiistifie-t-elle  pas  les  moyens  ?  If  they  lay 
cunningly  devised  ambushes  sometimes,  and  have  recourse  to 
stratagems  which  to  mere  worldlings  seem  unscrupulous,  as  well 
as  ruthless,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  it  is  war  to  the  death 
between  their  Church  and  the  Orthodox  and  the  Mahommedan 
Churches ;  and  that  they  look  on  themselves  as  soldiers  fighting 
for  the  holiest  of  all  causes,  against  foes  whom  it  is  their  bounden 
duty  to  smite  hip  and  thigh.  And  they  certainly  have  smitten 
them  again  and  again.  Three  years  ago,  when  I  was  among 
them,  they  held  the  converted  in  the  hollow  of  their  hand,  and 
could  worry  and  harry  the  unconverted  at  wdll.  For  the  whole 
higher  administration  was  under  their  control ;  as,  by  bringing 
pressure  to  bear  in  Vienna,  they  could  procure  the  removal  of 
any  official  who  ventured  to  run  counter  to  their  wishes.  Already 
then  the  Catholic  Church  w'as  all-powerful  there,  more  powerful, 
as  it  seemed,  than  the  State.  Already  then  it  was  clear  that,  let 
the  State  say  or  do  what  it  would,  the  Church  would  not  allow' 
the  Sultan’s  flag  to  flaunt  the  air  much  longer.  They  had  laid 
their  plans  indeed  for  hauling  it  down,  and  had  even  fixed  the 
day.  Had  the  Emperor  Franz  Josef  kept  his  w'ord  and  paid  a 
visit  to  Herzegovina  in  the  autumn  of  1906,  he  would  have  found 
a  demonstration  awaiting  him  organised  for  the  express  purpose 
of  forcing  his  hand,  and  leaving  him  with  no  alternative,  as  it 
was  hoped,  but  to  proclaim  forthwith  the  annexation  of  the  two 
provinces. 
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There  is  in  Vienna  a  little  clique  of  men  and  women  who 
place  the  interests  of  their  Church  before  those  of  their  country, 
and  draw  their  inspiration  from  the  Vatican,  not  the  Hof  burg. 
Among  them  there  was  wailing  and  wringing  of  hands  when  it 
was  announced,  one  September  morning,  that  their  Emperor 
had  suddenly  discovered  that  he  had  a  cold — a  diplomatic  cold, 
it  was  whispered — and  therefore  would  not  go  to  Trebinje.  Had 
they  but  known  it,  this  was,  from  their  point  of  view,  all  for  the 
best;  for  the  Archduke  went  in  his  uncle’s  stead,  and  in  his 
stead  was  “captured.” 

The  Archduke  is,  as  his  Diary  while  on  his  journey  round  the 
world  proves,  peculiarly  susceptible  to  certain  influences.  The 
wonderful  beauty  of  this  land  under  Austro-Hungary’s  care  must 
have  stirred  his  imagination ;  the  very  helplessness  of  its  people , 
their  unworldliness  and  ignorance,  must  have  appealed  to  him 
forcibly.  For  he  is  strongly  imbued  with  the  old  feudal  feeling 
that,  while  the  lowly  must  serve  the  exalted,  the  exalted  must 
take  thought  for  the  lowly  and  protect  them.  Never  was  there 
a  man  more  pitiful  where  the  poor  and  suffering  are  concerned  ; 
never  a  man  more  keenly  alive  to  the  duty  he  owes  to  those 
dependent  on  him.  Nothing  he  saw  while  in  America  made  so 
painful  an  impression  on  him,  he  tells  us  in  his  Diary,  as  the 
callous  indifference  with  which  certain  great  capitalists  treat 
their  work-people  as  machines. 

Crowds  came  out  to  meet  him  at  Trebinje,  raising  loud 
"Zhivios”  in  his  honour,  appealing  to  him  for  help,  as  it  seemed, 
and  placing  themselves  under  his  protection.  And  he,  not 
knowing  that  they  came  because  they  were  paid  to  come,  and 
cried  “Zhivio  ”  to  order,  was  touched  to  the  quick.  He  was  told 
no  doubt  that  all  these  people  hated  and  feared  Turkey,  and  were 
devoted  heart  and  soul  to  Austria ;  was  told  also  that  they  were 
longing  to  become  Catholics,  but  dare  not,  because  the  Mahom- 
medan  Sult^in  was  their  suzerain.  The  result  was,  of  course,  a 
foregone  conclusion.  When  he  returned  to  Vienna  there  was 
keen  delight  in  the  Ultramontane  inner  circle ;  for  it  was  easy 
to  see  that  his  head  was  all  aglow  with  the  thought  of  Bosnia 
and  Herzegovina  transformed  into  a  sort  of  mediaeval  Arcadia, 
organised  on  Christian  Socialist  lines,  and  with  priests  not  only 
as  teachers  and  caretakers,  but  as  rulers.  Perhaps,  even  then, 
he  saw  in  his  dreams  Austro-Hungary’s  flag  flying  over  every 
State  in  the  Balkans,  and  the  Catholic  Church  reigning  there  in 
triumph.  Dr.  Stadler’s  official  title  is  “D41egu4  apostolique  pour 
les  pays  slaves  dans  la  P^ninsule  des  Balkans.” 

For  some  four  years  before  he  went  to  Herzegovina,  the 
Archduke  Franz  Ferdinand  had,  so  far  as  is  known,  stood  com- 
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pletely  aloof  from  public  affairs,  not  only  because  that  is  the 
attitude  prescribed  for  all  Archdukes  by  Austrian  etiquette,  but 
also  because,  on  the  rare  occasion  when  he  had  tried  to  do  other¬ 
wise,  his  future  subjects  had  shown  resentment.  Already  when 
he  started,  however,  he  had  managed  to  instal  Baron  Beck  as 
Austrian  Premier :  and  within  a  few'  weeks  of  his  return  he 
installed  Baron  Aehrenthal  as  Foreign  Minister,  thus  securing 
for  himself  the  chance,  should  he  ever  care  to  use  it,  of  making 
his  influence  felt  both  in  home  and  foreign  affairs.  And  that 
he  did  care  to  use  it,  and  did  actually  use  it  speedily,  there  is 
evidence,  if  not  proof,  in  the  fact  that  Baron  Beck  set  to  work 
at  once  to  frame  a  Universal  Suffrage  Bill,  and  that  Baron 
Aehrenthal  turned  his  attention  to  the  Near  East,  and  became 
quite  lavish  with  his  smiles  toward  France,  w’hile  holding  a  little 
aloof  from  Germany.  The  Archduke  is  a  devoted  admirer  of 
France,  and  is  in  close  sympathy,  as  he  tells  us  in  his  Diary, 
w'ith  the  French  as  a  nation. 

So  far  as  the  world  knew',  how'ever,  he  had  nothing  to  do  with 
public  affairs  at  that  time.  No  political  importance  was  attached 
therefore  to  the  lively  interest  he  soon  began  to  manifest  in 
Near  East  affairs.  Probably  no  one  outside  the  little  Belvedere 
circle,  indeed,  was  aware  that  he  was  studying  eagerly  everything 
that  concerned  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  and  lending  an  attentive 
ear  to  all  who  had  schemes  to  unfold  for  their  development.  Up  to 
the  day  the  Novi  Bazar  railway  project  was  sprung  on  the  world, 
the  chances  are  it  never  occurred  even  to  the  most  mistrustful 
of  Pan-Teutons  to  suspect  him  of  anything  but  a  purely 
platonic  attachment  for  the  region  confided  to  Austro-Hungary’s 
care.  When  the  railw'ay  project  was  follow'ed  by  the  annexation 
project,  it  was  otherwise,  of  course.  Then  many  who  are  neither 
mistrustful  nor  yet  Pan-Teuton  began  to  shake  their  heads,  and 
to  talk  as  they  talked  in  the  days  w'hen  the  Archduke  w'as  bent 
on  bringing  with  him  to  London  four  national  representatives, 
instead  of  two.  And  they  talked  faster,  if  not  louder,  than  ever, 
when  it  became  know'n  that  his  Imperial  Highness  was  planning 
a  State  visit  to  the  annexed  provinces ;  and  that  his  friend.  Count 
Johann  Zichy,  was  counting  on  being  appointed  their  first 
Statthalter.  Count  Zichy  is  a  pronounced  Christian  Socialist, 
and  he  was  at  one  time  the  leader  of  the  People’s  Party  in  the 
Hungarian  Parliament.  The  Archduke’s  first  battle  royal  with 
the  Magyars  was  due  to  his  having  invited  the  Count  to  go  with 
him  to  St.  Petersburg  as  the  official  representative  of  Hungary. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  subtle  change  that  has  come  over 
public  opinion  with  regard  to  the  Archduke  of  late,  both  at 
home  and,  as  the  German  Emperor’s  visit  to  Eckartsau  proves. 
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abroad.  Personally,  he  is  not  one  whit  more  popular  now  than 
he  was  a  year  ago,  not  one  whit  more  loved  or  trusted,  excepting 
among  the  Clericals  and  Federalists.  Still  he  is  certainly  held  in 
a  very  different  estimation  now  from  that  in  which  he  was  held 
then.  No  section  of  his  future  subjects  argue  now,  as  they  used 
to  do,  even  a  few  months  ago,  that  he  is  politically  une  quantite 
negligeable ,  because  a  mere  stupid  Archduke.  Even  the  feather¬ 
brained  among  them  realise  clearly  now  that  he  is  a  factor  in 
their  national  life  with  which  they  will  henceforth  have  to  reckon. 
They  can  no  longer  shut  their  eyes  to  the  fact,  let  them  try  as 
they  will,  that  whatever  else  he  may  be  he  is  no  faineant.  The 
old  fiction  that  he  had  no  thought  in  his  head  beyond  his  garden 
is  dead  now,  as  dead  as  Queen  Anne.  It  died  within  a  few  days 
of  the  annexation,  and  the  wonder  is  that  it  lived  so  long  as  it 
did.  At  length  the  world,  the  Austro-Hungarian  world,  at  any 
rate,  has  begun  to  understand  that  the  men  were  speaking  with 
knowledge  who,  already  years  ago,  pronounced  him  strong-willed 
as  well  as  daring;  and  prophesied  that,  with  a  clever,  nimble- 
witted  wife  by  his  side,  he  would  make  his  mark  for  good  or  for 
evil.  The  result  is  there  is  much  dreaming  of  wild  dreams  on 
the  one  hand,  and  much  wailing  and  lamenting  on  the  other. 
Many  people  are  honestly  convinced  that  glorious  days  are  in 
store  for  Austro-Hungary ,  when  Franz  Ferdinand  is  Emperor- 
King  ;  and  still  more  are  equally  convinced  that  woe  and 
desolation  will  then  be  her  lot.  And  Franz  Ferdinand  will  in 
all  human  probability  soon  be  Emperor-King  now.  In  the 
ordinary  course  of  nature,  he  will,  as  sovereign,  be  called  upon 
to  make  his  influence  felt  in  every  department  of  the  State,  before 
many  years  have  passed,  even  supposing  that,  in  spite  of  all 
evidence  to  the  contrary,  he  is  not,  as  Heir  Apparent,  making  it 
felt  already.  This  is  why  special  interest  is  attached  to  a  little 
pamphlet  which  was  published  early  last  spring,  under  the  title, 
Erzherzog  Franz  Ferdinand  von  Oesterreich — Este  :  was  hat 
man  von  seiner  zukiinftigen  Regierungstdtiglieit  zu  erwarten  ? 

Who  the  author  of  this  pamphlet  is,  it  would  be  rash  to  say ; 
for  the  name  he  gives  himself,  Baron  von  Falkenegg,  appears  in 
no  Red  Book  either  in  Austria,  or  in  Germany.  Judging  by  the 
tone  in  which  he  writes,  however,  he  is  an  Austrian  of  the  ultra¬ 
clerical  clan ;  and  the  care  with  which  he  avoids  the  mention  of 
Princess  Hohenberg’s  name,  might  almost  make  one  think  that 
he  is  a  frequenter  of  the  Palais  Belvedere.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
his  leaflet  contains  no  Palais  revelations ;  there  is  not  a  hint  in 
it,  indeed,  that  he  who  wrote  it  has  ever  even  seen  the  Archduke, 
whose  political  programme  he  professes  to  unfold.  He  goes  out 
of  his  way,  indeed,  to  emphasise  the  fact  that  he  is  a  rank 
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outsider,  one  who  studies  passing  events,  but  from  before  the 
stage,  not  behind.  This  position  has  its  advantages,  of  course ; 
as  it  enables  him  to  make  statements  which,  if  made  by  anyone 
who  was  known  to  be  a  friend  of  the  Archduke,  might  raise  a 
storm.  Mere  outsider  though  he  be,  however,  he  seems  in  close 
sympathy  with  the  Archduke’s  friends,  with  that  little  clique  of 
them  who  address  Princess  Hohenberg  as  Eoyal  and  Imperial 
Highness.  At  any  rate  he  evidently  thinks  as  they  think, 
cherishes  the  same  hopes  as  they  cherish,  and  indulges  in  the 
same  dreams  as  they  do.  He  writes,  in  fact,  in  precisely  the 
strain  in  which  they  would  write,  were  they  allow'ed  to  write  at 
all ;  and  in  which  they  do  actually  talk,  w'hen  quite  sure  that 
neither  Die  Neue  Freie  Presse,  nor  yet  Die  Arheiter  Zeitung 
are  listening.  Thus  a  certain  weight  is  attached  to  his  views, 
even  though  he  himself  be  a  person  of  no  importance  whatever. 

Before  dealing  at  all  with  the  Archduke’s  political  programme, 
Baron  Falkenegg  makes  a  determined  effort  to  secure  popularity 
for  the  Archduke  himself,  by  trying  to  show  that  there  is  no 
foundation  for  the  mistrust  with  which  he  is  admittedly  regarded 
by  many  of  his  future  subjects,  owing  to  his  pronounced  Clerical¬ 
ism.  That  his  Imperial  Highness  is  a  Clerical  of  Clericals,  a 
warm  friend  of  the  Jesuits,  too,  the  Baron  does  not  deny.  The 
task  he  set  himself  is  to  prove  that  it  is  w^ell  for  Austro-Hungary 
that  it  is  thus.  He  extols  his  so-called  blazing  indiscretion,  in 
placing  himself  at  the  head  of  the  School  Union,  as  an  act  of 
consummate  statesmanship,  one  bound  to  have  far-reaching  con¬ 
sequences.  According  to  him,  the  Archduke,  by  throwing  in  his 
lot  with  the  Clericals,  has  secured  for  himself  and  his  country  all 
the  immense  political  influence  the  Catholic  Church  wields.  As 
Emperor-King  he  will,  therefore,  always  have  the  priests  on  his 
side,  he  will  always  be  able  to  count  on  the  support  of  the  Vatican 
for  the  honour  and  glory  of  his  Empire,  and  for  the  furtherance 
of  its  interests  in  every  part  of  the  world.  Thus  he  will  be  able 
to  do  a  great  work  for  his  people ;  for  “Man  weiss  von  ihm,  dass 
er  der  Mann  ist,  die  Macht  der  Katholischen  Kirche,  der  Katho- 
lischen  Religion  vielmehr  .  .  .  zur  Wahrung  osterreichischer 
Politik  zu  benutzen.,  .  .  .  Alle  die  je  Gelegenheit  batten,  dem 
Erzherzog  Franz  Ferdinand  nahcr  zu  treten,  ruhmen  seine 
Geistesgaben  und  seinen  scharfen  Blick  fiir  politische  Dinge.”  ^ 

A  hint  is  given  as  to  where  he  will  turn  the  influence  of  the 
Church  to  account  for  the  furtherance  of  the  interests  of  his 

(1)  “He  is  known  to  be  the  man  to  use  the  power  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
or  rather  of  the  Catholic  religion,  for  the  promotion  of  Austria’s  political 
aims.  .  .  .  All  who  have  ever  had  occasion  to  approach  him,  lavish  praise  on 
his  talents,  and  his  keen  insight  in  political  affairs.’’ 
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Empire.  Austria  is  destined  to  serve  as  a  link  between  Europe 
and  Asia,  and  to  carry  Western  civilisation,  together  with  the 
true  faith ,  eastward ,  we  are  informed ;  for  now  that  Kussia  is 
become  semi- Asiatic,  she  has  ceased  to  be  a  civilising  power. 
And  the  Baron  points  to  the  skill  with  which  Austria  has 
managed  to  attach  to  her  Empire  the  Mahommedans  of  Bosnia 
and  Herzegovina,  as  proof  that  she  has  a  real  genius  for 
“spreading  the  light.” 

Then  well  as  it  is  for  Austria  that  her  future  Sovereign  is 
Clerical,  it  is  better  still,  it  seems,  that  he  is  in  close  touch  with 
the  Jesuits.  For  it  is  through  the  Jesuits,  and  them  alone,  that  he 
can  come  into  touch  with  the  masses.  The  Jesuits  are  the  only 
true  Democrats,  the  Baron  contends,  the  only  true  social  re¬ 
formers.  They  are  doing  in  Austria  precisely  the  same  work 
as  the  Salvation  Army  is  doing  in  England — working  not  only  for 
the  poor,  but  with  the  poor.  Ignatius  Loyola  was  just  such  a 
man  as  General  Booth  is,  we  are  told ;  and  the  deduction  is  that 
the  more  the  Archduke  sees  of  the  Jesuits,  the  better  it  will  be 
for  his  people  when  he  is  Emperor.  It  is  thanks  to  them, 
indeed,  in  a  measure  at  any  rate,  that  he  is  so  keenly  interested 
as  he  is  in  the  condition  of  the  poor,  and  so  anxious  to  promote 
their  welfare.  The  solution  of  the  great  social  problem,  on 
Christian  Socialist  lines,  holds  the  chief  place  in  his  political  pro¬ 
gramme,  we  are  assured ;  we  are  assured,  too,  and  quite  gravely, 
that  there  are  points  on  which  the  Archduke  is  in  warm  sympathy 
with  Dr.  Lueger,  Vienna’s  famous  anti-Semite  Burgomaster! 

When  Franz  Ferdinand  ascends  the  throne  he  will  adopt  as 
his  own  the  Emperor  Franz  Josef’s  programme,  only,  as  “neue 
Zeiten  erfordern  neue  Aufgaben,  neue  Gesichtspunkte he  will 
add  to  it  the  solution  not  only  of  the  social  problem,  but  of  other 
problems  as  well,  Baron  Falkenegg  declares.  For  the  relations 
between  the  two  halves  of  the  Empire  must  be  fortified,  strength¬ 
ened,  and  placed  on  a  sound  basis,  and  more  extended  autonomy 
must  be  granted  to  the  Slav  provinces.  In  other  words,  under 
the  new  regime,  the  national  rights  of  the  Magyars  are  to  be 
curtailed,  while  those  of  the  Slavs  are  to  be  extended.  The 
former  will  have  their  wings  clipped,  in  fact,  while  the  latter 
will  have  their  cage  door  thrown  open.  “Das  erfordert  die 
Gerechtigkeit ,  das  Verstandnis  fiir  begreifliche  National-bestre- 
bungen,  die  in  jedem  Staatswesen,  bis  zu  einem  gewussen  Grad 
anerkannt  werden.”  * 

A  noteworthy  feature  of  the  pamphlet  is  the  undisguised  hos¬ 
tility  its  author  manifests  towards  the  Magyars,  “die  Hunnen,” 

(1)  “Justice  required  that  this  should  be  done;  the  right  understanding  of 
national  aspirations  which  to  a  certain  point  are  recognised  in  all  States.” 
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as  he  calls  them  contemptuously.  With  them  pride  of  race  is 
become  a  sort  of  madness,  he  maintains.  They  look  upon  them¬ 
selves  as  a  nation  of  Supermen,  and  on  their  fellow  races  as  mere 
rabble.  Nowhere  are  minorities  treated  with  such  ruthless 
injustice  as  in  Hungary,  nowhere  with  such  insolence.  This 
state  of  things  will  not  continue  long,  however,  we  are  given  to 
understand;  as  Franz  Ferdinand  may  be  relied  upon,  when  their 
ruler,  to  bring  home  to  the  Magyars  that  they  themselves  are  only 
a  minority,  even  in  their  own  land,  and  to  give  them  a  much- 
needed  lesson  in  the  art  of  demeaning  themselves  modestly  and 
with  propriety. 

If  Baron  Falkenegg  is  a  trustworthy  witness,  Franz  Fer¬ 
dinand’s  political  programme  is  already  arranged  down  to  the 
minutest  detail ;  and  the  great  work  to  which  he,  as  Emperor- 
King,  will  set  his  hand,  with  the  help  of  the  Church,  is  already 
clearly  defined.  He  will  make  it  his  mission  in  life  to  transform 
the  Dual  Monarchy  into  a  Federal  State ;  he  will  make  it  his 
mission,  too,  to  better  the  lot  of  the  poor  by  solving  the  social 
problem  on  mediaeval,  i.e,  Christian  Socialist,  anti-Semite  lines; 
and  to  spread  Catholicism,  together,  of  course,  with  his  Imperial 
rule,  through  the  whole  of  the  Balkan  region.  And  by  so  doing 
he  will  bring  into  the  field  against  him  the  Magyars  to  a  man ; 
the  whole  might  of  la  haute  finance,  too,  which  is  essentially 
modern  in  its  view's ;  and  the  w'hole  might  of  the  Orthodox  and 
the  iNIahommedan  Churches,  to  say  nothing  of  the  might  of  the 
Orthodox  and  the  Mahommedan  sovereigns.  His  aides-de-camp 
as  Grand  iSIissioner,  wdll  be  priests  no  doubt ;  and  the  spirit  in 
which  he  wall  work  wall  be  that  which  prompted  him  to  exclaim  : 
“Thank  God,  there  are  again  people  in  Europe  who  are  angry 
with  us.” 

Thus,  unless  all  the  omens  are  at  fault,  when  Franz  Ferdinand 
is  Emperor-King,  his  snbiects  may  perhaps  wdn  laurels,  but  they 
will  not  sleep  well  o’  nights. 

Edith  Sellers. 
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Debates  in  Parliament,  which  are  certainly  not  devoured  by  the 
public  in  this  country,  are  very  carefully  perused  in  India, 
whither  all  unfavourable  criticisms  of  the  Government  are 
carefully  readdressed  by  various  agencies  connected  with  the 
present  agitation  for  representative  Government,  the  Congress, 
and  certain  other  societies  and  associations.  It  may,  therefore, 
be  worth  while  to  survey  briefly  proceedings  relating  to  our 
Eastern  Empire  in  Parliament  during  the  present  session  of 
1908,  which  was  not  many  days  old  when  an  amendment  to  the 
Address  was  moved,  submitting  that  the  present  condition  of 
affairs  in  India  demanded  the  immediate  and  serious  attention 
of  his  Majesty’s  Government,  that  the  proposals  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  India  were  inadequate  to  allay  existing  and  growing  dis¬ 
satisfaction,  and  that  comprehensive  measures  of  reform  were 
necessary  in  the  direction  of  giving  the  people  of  India  control 
over  their  own  affairs. 

It  was  thoroughly  characteristic  of  a  certain  class  of  reformer 
that  the  mover  of  this  amendment  should  have  stated  that  one 
of  the  great  difficulties  in  India  was  famine,  and  that  one  of  the 
causes  of  this  famine  was  that  the  ryot  or  cultivator  had  to  pay 
such  heavy  taxes  that  he  was  unable  to  make  provision  for  a 
rainy  day.  Now,  the  poor  man  spends  his  life  in  praying  for  days 
which  may  be  so  described,  and  when  he  gets  them,  is,  according 
to  his  lights  and  wants,  a  tolerably  well  found  and  contented 
member  of  the  human  family. 

An  article  of  faith  with  the  little  group  of  self-styled  friends 
of  India  is  the  exceeding  great  wickedness  of  the  late 
Viceroy,  Lord  Curzon,  and  when  the  above-mentioned  motion 
was  debated,  his  term  of  office  was  mildly  described  as  a  reign 
of  terror,  and  himself  as  being  responsible  for  the  very  existence 
of  the  extremists  in  India  ;  w’hile  one  honourable  member  did 
not  hesitate  to  speak  of  his  guilt,  and  roundly  to  declare  that  he 
deserved  impeachment  for  his  reactionary  policy,  his  personal 
audacity,  and  his  unfair  treatment  of  the  people  of  India. 

Evidently,  therefore,  it  is  true  that  Lord  Curzon  is  responsible 
for  the  creation  of  extremists,  in  one  or  another  sense,  but  such 
extravagant  denunciations  overshoot  the  mark,  and  an  almost 
empty  House  heard  these  philippics  unmoved. 

That  Lord  Curzon  committed  no  errors  would  hardly  be  con¬ 
tended,  but  that  most  of  his  unpopularity,  over  and  above  what 
he  earned  by  practically  acting  as  prosecutor  in  cases  of  assaults 
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upon  natives  by  European  soldiers,  was  due  to  his  courageous 
attitude  towards  educational  reform,  will  be  allowed  by  most 
impartial  critics.  It  was  madness  to  tell  the  students  of  Bengal 
that  the  truth  was  not  in  them.  What  he  did  actually  say  was 
that  the  highest  ideal  of  truth  was  to  a  great  extent  a  Western 
conception;  but  that  was  enough,  and  English-educated  India 
naturally  never  forgave  him.  Nor  probably  will  those  who  have 
studied  Indian  character  outside  the  courts  and  precincts  of 
authority  be  inclined  to  agree  with  this  hasty  Viceregal  pronounce¬ 
ment. 

The  judgment  of  Parliament  would  apparently  be  like  that 
w'hich  they  passed  in  the  case  of  Lord  Clive,  and  would  now  pass 
in  the  case  of  Lord  Milner,  that  the  late  Viceroy  had  rendered 
meritorious  service  to  his  country. 

At  the  outset  in  this  debate  on  the  Address — the  further  em¬ 
ployment  of  natives  in  the  public  service,  the  repressive  measures 
introduced  in  regard  to  public  meetings,  the  liberty  of  the  Press 
and  of  the  subject,  the  financial  drain,  the  civil  and  military 
expenditure,  the  Anglo-Russian  Convention,  the  questions  of 
education  and  representation — all  these  tremendous  issues  w^ere 
raised. 

The  administration  of  British  India  w'as  described  as  the  most 
costly  system  in  the  world ;  but  if  it  be  so ,  the  money  collected 
from  the  Indian  peoples  for  this  purpose  must  for  the  most  part 
be  returned  to  them,  for  with  the  sole  exception  of  about  one 
thousand  of  the  highest  appointments  in  the  land,  the  public 
service  is  staffed  by  natives  of  the  country. 

No  doubt  the  pension  charges  for  the  thousand  superior  Civil 
servants  are  high,  and  in  some  cases  might  perhaps  be  reduced; 
for  instance,  in  the  case  of  judges  of  the  High  Court,  who 
obtain  ^9100  a  year  pension  for  life  for  every  year  of  completed 
service.  This  may  perhaps  be  considered  somew’hat  beyond  the 
requirements  of  the  case,  inasmuch  as  barristers  who  are  doing 
w^ell  in  England  do  not  accept  these  appointments,  and  it  was 
in  order  to  attract  such  that  these  favourable  terms  were  offered  ; 
and  it  might  very  fairly  be  argued  that  natives  of  India  make  at 
least  as  good  judges  as  European  British  subjects,  and  that  they 
should  be  more  largely  employed,  whereby  a  saving  in  pay  and 
pension  charges  would,  or  at  any  rate  could,  be  effected. 

Throughout  the  speeches  delivered  by  the  friends  of  India,  it 
was  assumed  that  they  spoke  for  “the  people  of  India,”  though 
how  this  claim  is  established  in  the  absence  of  those  representa¬ 
tive  institutions  of  which ^the  masses  have  never  heard,  but  for 
which  they  are  supposed  to  be  clamouring,  it  is  difficult  to  see. 
Nor  is  it  clear  which  of  the  many  Indian  peoples  is  meant.  What 
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is  obvious  is  the  fact  that  the  one  million  who  speak  English 
can  hardly  be  the  most  representative  portion  of  the  three  hundred 
millions  who  make  up  the  whole. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  none  of  the  causes  of  complaint  have  any 
justification.  No  doubt  some  case  might  be  made  regarding  non- 
fulfilment  of  pledges  made  in  Queen  Victoria’s  Proclamation  of 
1858,  but  there  is  no  appointment  in  Bengal,  wherein,  as  in 
Poona,  anti-British  agitation  is  organised,  which  has  not  been 
held,  and  may  not  again  be  held,  by  natives  of  India,  excepting 
only  the  Lieutenant  Governorship.  Nor  is  it  at  all  clear  that  the 
Proclamation  has  been  violated  in  the  letter,  though  its  spirit  no 
doubt  may  be  regarded  as  justifying  a  claim  that  in  regard  to  all 
offices  European  and  native  shall  have  equal  claims.  However 
that  may  be,  unless  the  highest  appointments  are  for  the  most  part 
retained  for  our  own  fellow  countrymen,  considerable  difficulty 
will  be  experienced  in  preserving  the  present  character  of  the 
administration.  The  friends  of  India  care  little  for  this  considera¬ 
tion,  and  apparently  have  not  even  made  up  their  minds  as  to 
what  system  should  succeed  that  which  they  wish  to  supplant. 
The  headmaster  of  one  of  our  great  public  schools  used  to  say 
when  his  pupils  were  translating  Sophocles  that  there  was  some 
hope  for  a  man  who  could  see  a  difficulty,  even  if  he  could  not 
solve  it,  but  there  was  no  hope  whatever  for  those  who  could  not 
see  that  there  was  a  puzzle  when  they  came  upon  it  in  the  text. 

As  to  famine  being  caused  by  the  heavy  taxes  which  the 
cultivator  has  to  pay,  it  is  a  fact  that  the  so-called,  and  unfortun¬ 
ately  misnamed,  famines  are  most  frequent  in  districts  in  which 
the  land  tax  is  low'est,  which  after  all  is  quite  natural,  because 
greater  profits  are  made  off  land  which  can  afford  to  pay  a  high 
rental,  than  off  such  as  pays  about  6d.  an  acre,  is  casually  culti¬ 
vated  and  readily  relinquished,  and  probably  over  a  series  of  years 
does  not  bring  into  the  Government  coffers  much  more  than  Id. 
an  acre. 

Then  as  to  public  instruction ,  it  is  certainly  true  that  the  educa¬ 
tional  system  of  India  stands  in  urgent  need  of  reform.  Yet  the 
wrong  note  was  ingeniously  struck  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Session ,  when  it  was  urged  that  because  India  was  an  agricultural 
country,  the  teaching,  of  wffiich  she  stood  most  in  need  was  how 
to  cultivate  the  soil  to  the  best  advantage.  Now’,  the  fact  is  that 
the  native  of  India  is  probably  the  only  cultivator  in  the  world, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Chinaman ,  who  could  make  a  living  off 
the  average  Indian  holding,  and  experts  who  have  been  brought 
out  by  the  Government  to  teach  the  cultivators  their  work,  have 
generally  gone  away  declaring  that  they  could  teach  them 
nothing,  but  had  everything  themselves  to  learn. 
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Nor  is  it  a  little  strange  that  critics  of  this  school  should  com¬ 
pare  the  expenditure  per  head  upon  education  with  the  like 
figure  relating  to  Britain,  forgetting  that  India  should  be 
compared  in  this  behalf  with  other  Oriental  countries,  or  at  any 
rate  with  such  as  are  under  European  rule. 

After  this,  the  House  was  not  surprised  to  learn  that  the 
Government  could  only  know  the  mind  of  the  people  (which 
people?)  through  directly  elected  representatives,  representation 
having  never  hitherto  succeeded  in  any  part  of  Asia,  and  having 
proved  a  dismal  failure  in  those  institutions  in  connection  with 
which  it  has  been  tried  in  India. 

The  abolition  of  the  Secretary  of  State’s  Council  was  a  reform 
which  one  of  the  orators  took  in  his  stride.  It  was  no  service 
to,  in  fact,  he  thought  it  rather  an  insult  to,  the  House,  and 
it  never  occurred  to  him,  though  it  did  perhaps  to  the  House, 
that  the  Council  might  be  of  great  service  to  the  Secretary  of 
State,  and  possibly  to  India. 

Politicians  of  this  school  are,  of  course,  in  favour  of  reducing 
armaments,  and  care  nothing  for  the  fate  of  our  Bosnias,  our 
Bulgarias,  our  Herzegovinas.  “Who,”  confidently  asked  one 
member  of  myself,  “are  the  potential  burglars?  ”  Nor  has  he  had 
long  to  wait  for  an  answer. 

But  it  is  strange  if  the  burden  of  arms  is  crushing  the  people 
of  Britain  that  this  burden  is  largely  due  to  the  possession  of 
India,  for  India  pays  full  price  for  every  soldier,  and  provides 
England  with  an  army — the  value  of  which  she  has  found  by 
experience — which  indeed,  but  for  the  existence  of  her  Oriental 
Empire,  it  is  doubtful  if  she  would  at  all  possess. 

Becent  events  in  Eastern  Europe  throw  a  most  interesting 
light  upon  the  theories  of  idealists  regarding  the  reduction  of 
our  forces  in  the  Ear  East,  where  we  are  by  no  means  immune 
from  the  fate  of  the  Turk,  but  for  our  Army  on  the  spot,  and  our 
Navy  behind  it  on  the  sea. 

Members  of  the  little  group  of  ex-Civil  servants  early  lifted 
up  their  voices  and  maintained  that  the  form  of  government,  of 
which  they  were  part,  was  bureaucratic,  autocratic,  and  despotic 
in  character.  Presumably  they  comforted  their  souls,  when  in 
office,  by  reflecting  that 

Tho  tyrant  of  the  Chersonese, 

Was  freedom’s  best  and  bravest  friend, 

and  that  each  and  every  one  of  themselves  was  a  very  Miltiades 
in  his  day. 

This  kind  of  special  pleading,  however,  finds  small  favour  with 
the  House,  which  listens  with  greater  patience  to  a  Labour 
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member  who  knows  little  about  India,  and  may  mean  all  he 
says,  than  to  a  retired  Civil  servant  who  knows  a  great  deal 
about  the  country,  but  attacks  the  administration  of  which  he 
was  a  member,  and  considers,  or  affects  to  consider,  all  his  brother 
officers  oppressors,  not  protectors,  of  the  poor. 

One  of  the  Labour  members  took  the  floor  at  once,  and  was 
troubled  with  no  misgivings.  India  was  the  most  poverty- 
stricken  country  that  existed,  and  its  agricultural  methods  were 
centuries  old  and  absolutely  obsolete.  Only  the  profoundest  un¬ 
acquaintance  with  the  East  and  with  India  could  enable  anyone 
to  revel  in  such  comprehensive  generalities  and  illimitable  error. 

More  than  one  honourable  member  suggested  that  an  Indian 
Parliamentary  Committee  should  be  appointed  to  keep  in  constant 
touch  with  India  and  Indian  affairs,  and  guide  the  House  of 
Commons  in  regard  to  its  deliberations.  Well,  there  actually  is 
an  unofficial  so-called  Indian  Parliamentary  Committee.  Anyone 
who  says  he  is  interested  in  India  can  belong  to  it.  There  is 
no  subscription,  and  as  there  are  nearly  two  hundred  members  on 
the  list,  all  Ijiberals,  it  would  appear  to  be  an  association  of 
great  weight.  But  no  one  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  such 
committees  would  be  surprised  to  learn  that  its  meetings  are 
only  attended  by  a  few  extreme  politicians  of  the  Congress  Party, 
and  that  its  influence  in  Parliament  is  infinitesimal. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  session  Lord  Morley  was  still  spared 
to  the  House  of  Commons,  of  which  he  was  so  conspicuous  an 
ornament,  and  in  his  practical  way  he  at  once  pointed  out 
that  the  kind  of  men  who  would  be  active  members  of  such  a 
committee  as  was  suggested  would  be  the  kind  of  men  whose 
advice  was  not  very  much  wanted ;  and  he  made  short  work 
of  the  representative  system.  Imperial  Duma,  and  what  not,  by 
plainly  stating  that  the  grossest  of  all  fallacies  in  practical 
politics  was  the  belief  that  you  could  cut  out,  frame,  and  shape 
a  system  of  government  for  communities  with  absolutely  different 
social  and  religious  customs  and  economic  conditions ;  that  you 
could  cut  them  all  out  by  a  sort  of  standardised  pattern  and 
say  that  what  is  good  for  us  here  is  good  for  everyone  else. 

And  what  was  the  end  of  this  attack  in  a  House  empty,  except 
during  Mr.  Morley’s  speech?  Amendment  by  leave  withdrawn. 

Meantime,  a  noble  lord  from  Ireland,  in  another  of  his  several 
incarnations,  came  forth  like  Achilles  from  his  tent,  and  severely 
criticised  the  Anglo-Russian  Convention  in  respect  of  Persia, 
Thibet,  and  Afghanistan  : 

yvoTcv  8’  is  8'^  8i/poi/  eyw  TroXcjLtoio  TreVavpai. 

He  laid  about  him  with  equal  eloquence  and  knowledge,  and 
with  no  great  restraint  or  reserve. 
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Nevertheless  the  wisdom  of  that  Convention,  unsatisfactory  as 
it  was  in  regard  to  Persian  spheres  of  influence,  has  been  most 
amply  vindicated  by  the  occurrences  of  this  eventful  year,  not 
only  in  Europe,  but  also  in  the  tottering  kingdom  of  the  King  of 
Kings.  It  is  indeed  a  merciful  dispensation  that  the  Agreement 
was  concluded  when  it  was,  and  not  a  day  too  soon  did  England 
and  Eussia  arrive  at  a  compromise,  albeit  it  is  a  matter  of  urgent 
necessity  that  the  northern  shore  of  the  Persian  Gulf  should  be 
occupied  by  claims  and  acquired  by  concessions  for  the  British 
Crown,  and  for  British  trade,  which  have  acquired  a  moral  claim 
to  this  region  such  as  cannot  be  contested. 

Though  there  was  much  force  in  Lord  Curzon’s  vigorous 
indictment,  and  though  the  gains  of  the  Thibet  expedition  were 
lamentably  squandered,  the  feeling  in  the  House  of  Lords,  so 
far  as  it  is  possible  to  judge  in  so  undemonstrative  an  assembly, 
was  rather  with  Lord  Fitzmaurice  in  his  reply  than  with  Lord 
Curzon  in  his  attack,  and  Lord  Lansdowne’s  moderate  speech 
did  not  give  the  impression  that  he  adopted  the  line  taken  by 
the  late  Viceroy,  though  he  betrayed  a  little  anxiety  regarding 
the  Persian  Gulf,  as  naturally  would  an  ex-Foreign  Minister 
whose  attitude  on  this  all-important  question  had  been  so  firm 
and  satisfactory. 

Lord  Curzon  always  puts  life  and  vigour  into  any  task  he 
undertakes,  and  his  encounter  with  Lord  Crewe  enlivened  a  most 
interesting  debate.  And  what  was  the  result?  Motion  by  leave 
withdrawn. 

The  debate  on  the  Indian  Budget  in  the  current  session  was 
unkindly  anticipated  by  the  latest  representative  of  Ireland  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  when  he  called  attention,  on  June  30th, 
to  the  state  of  things  in  India  and  on  the  frontier,  and  moved 
for  papers.  He  spoke  with  equal  vigour,  eloquence,  and  un¬ 
reserve,  and  it  is  small  wonder  if  the  conduct  of  certain  members 
of  the  House  of  Commons  moved  him  to  use  language  the  vigour 
of  which  was  a  refreshing  innovation  in  the  Upper  Chamber. 
More  than  once,  indeed,  hard  knocks  were  given  which  recalled 
conditions  usually  believed  to  be  more  characteristic  of  the 
country  of  the  peerage  of  which  the  noble  lord  is  a  distinguished 
member  than  of  England,  and  of  the  serene  atmosphere  of  the 
House  of  Lords. 

He  disclaimed  partisan  spirit,  professing  to  share  the  admira¬ 
tion  with  which  the  administration  of  Lord  Morley  is  almost 
universally  regarded,  and  believed  the  latter  lord  would  welcome 
the  opportunity  of  making  a  full  and  detailed  statement  to 
Parliament. 

The  House  was  crowded,  fuller  than  it  has  ever  been  since 
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Lord  Lansdowne  moved  the  rejection  of  the  Education  Bill,  and 
the  steps  of  the  throne,  the  Peeresses’  Gallery,  and  the  seats  and 
standing  room  reserved  for  members  of  the  House  of  Commons 
were  all  occupied.  Lord  Curzon  always  draws,  but  a  peculiar 
interest  attached  to  this  occasion,  for  opposite  him  sat  for  the 
first  time  the  veteran  debater  and  eminent  statesman  and  author, 
who,  mercifully  for  this  country  in  these  days  of  sickly  and  social¬ 
istic  sentimentality,  holds  in  his  firm  and  unfaltering  hand  the 
fate  of  India. 

He  listened  intently  while  the  Irish  lord  unreservedly  dis¬ 
cussed  our  relations  with  Afghanistan,  and  attributed  beyond 
doubt  to  its  true  causes  the  present  unrest  in  India ,  not  forgetting 
the  success  of  Japan  over  Eussia,  “the  reverberations  of  which 
victory  have  echoed  like  a  thunderclap  through  the  whispering 
galleries  of  the  East.” 

Point  has  been  added  to  Lord  Curzon’s  condemnation  of 
certain  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  by  the  last  trial  for 
sedition  of  an  editor  in  India,  who,  addressing  the  jury  on  his 
own  behalf,  said  that  all  had  to  go  before  the  Almighty  one 
day,  and  that  all  ought  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  Sir  Henry 
Cotton,  Mr.  Lupton,  and  others  of  the  like  mind  or  convictions. 
It  is  impossible  not  to  sympathise  with  these  gentlemen  when 
the  Congress  orator,  Mr.  Bep  in  Chandra  Pal,  writes  from  England 
to  Bande  Mataram  to  say,  “of  all  Englishmen  the  most  hopeless 
are  exactly  those  so-called  Liberals  whom  the  British  Congress 
Committee  has  been  trying  to  educate  and  enlighten  all  these 
years  at  such  enormous  expense  ’  ’  !  The  incriminated  editor 
referred  apparently  to  the  political  principles  of  these  gentlemen, 
and  one  can  only  hope  he  will  find  them  a  very  present  help  in 
time  of  trouble. 

When  Lord  Curzon  came  to  the  partition  of  Bengal,  Lord 
Midleton  also  w^as  listening,  but  when  his  resonant  and  well- 
modulated  voice  ceased  to  resound,  as  it  did,  throughout  the 
House,  Lord  Morley  dealt  with  the  speech — and  I  use  the  verb 
advisedly,  because  the  late  Lord  Salisbury  said  that  it  always 
implied  a  certain  slaughterousness  of  intention  or  execution. 

Lord  Curzon’s  speech  did  not  appear  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
to  lack  a  party  ring ,  and  he  had  the  evident  sympathy  of  the  House 
in  saying  that  he  saw  no  reason  that  appeal  should  have  been  made 
to  him  to  resist  sedition  and  assert  order,  for  he  had  never  allowed 
either  popularity  in  the  House  of  Commons,  or  amongst 
his  friends  outside  the  House  of  Commons,  to  divert  him  for 
one  moment  by  a  hair’s  breadth  from  any  action  or  policy  that 
he  thought  order  required.  So  much  will  surely  be  said  of  Lord 
Morley  whenever  the  time  comes  for  him  to  vacate  his  chair 
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at  the  India  Office.  He  deprecated  the  open  discussion  of  the 
delicate  situation  in  Afghanistan,  and  defended  the  incriminated 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons  by  urging  that  democracy 
as  well  as  aristocracy  must  have  its  simpletons.  Then,  with 
characteristic  courage,  he  went  straight  to  the  question  of  the 
real  difficulty  in  governing  India  :  the  fact  that  the  government 
has  to  be  carried  on  with  a  Parliamentary  system  in  one  way 
or  another.  Nor  did  he  hesitate  to  say  that  any  Viceroy  who 
takes  in  hand  at  the  roots  the  present  condition  of  unrest  will 
devote  all  the  powers  of  his  mind  to  the  revision  of  the  educational 
system.  Here,  whether  he  meant  it  or  not,  he  paid  a  great 
compliment  to  his  adversary.  Lord  Curzon. 

For  the  so-called  partition  of  Bengal,  a  measure  on  which  the 
Bengali  agitators  have  focussed  all  the  forces  of  discontent 
and  disaffection.  Lord  Curzon  had  demurred  to  accepting 
full  responsibility.  Lord  Morley  thought,  however,  that  Lord 
Curzon,  when  in  England,  between  his  two  terms  of  office,  had 
been  fully  consulted  on  every  opportunity,  which  Lord  Curzon 
denied.  Presently  up  rose  Lord  Midleton  to  express  his 
astonishment  at  Lord  Curzon’s  statement  that  the  responsibility 
for  the  partition  of  Bengal  rested  with  his  locum  tenens,  Lord 
Ampthill,  and  he  had  a  sharp  passage  at  arms  with  the  ex- 
Viceroy  regarding  the  deplorable  publication  of  the  telegrams 
between  the  latter  officer  and  the  Secretary  of  State ,  which  led  up 
to  Lord  Curzon’s  resignation.  The  situation  became  still  more 
dramatic  when  Lord  Ampthill  in  turn  disclaimed  credit  for  any 
share  in  the  partition  of  Bengal,  and  further  said  in  a  short 
but  excellent  speech  that  he  thought  the  Press  Act  should  have 
been  introduced  at  an  earlier  date.  Indeed,  what  India  most  wants 
just  now  is  a  Press  Act  like  that  which  Ijord  Lytton  passed  and 
Lord  Eipon  repealed. 

The  native  State  of  Mysore,  which  has  been  held  up  as  an 
example  to  British  India  by  Mr.  Keir  Hardie  amongst  other 
Indian  authorities,  has  recently  passed  a  most  drastic  measure 
providing  for  the  immediate  expulsion  of  erring  journalists  from 
the  State.  Such,  indeed,  is  Indian  government  according  to 
Indian  ideas,  w'hich  in  this  behalf,  and,  indeed,  in  many  others, 
we  would  do  well  to  adopt  in  our  own  administration. 

The  general  opinion  was  that  Lord  Curzon  had  made  a  good 
speech,  but  Lord  Morley  had  made  a  better  answer,  and  the 
upshot  of  it  all  was — Motion  was  by  leave  withdrawn. 

Mr.  Buchanan,  who  had  already  established  most  friendly  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  Indian  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  by  his 
treatment  of  questions  which  he,  or  any  other  official,  must  really 
regard  as  often  superfluous  and  not  seldom  mischievous,  and  who 
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has  proved  himself  to  be  a  stout  champion  of  all  sound  Indian 
claims,  had  a  hard  task  to  fulfil  in  introducing  the  Budget  from 
the  Bench  where  the  Secretary  of  State  previously  sat,  and  im¬ 
mediately  after  his  chief  had  made  a  very  important  pronounce¬ 
ment  in  the  House  of  Ijords. 

Nevertheless,  he  acquitted  himself  to  the  satisfaction  of  both 
sides,  and  made  an  exceedingly  interesting  and  valuable  state¬ 
ment. 

In  all  respects,  save  as  regards  sedition  and  unrest,  he  could 
give  a  satisfactory  account  to  the  House,  in  which,  if  ears  were 
open  to  argument,  and  if  prejudice  left  any  place  for  fact,  no 
more  would  be  heard  of  the  poorest  country  on  earth,  grinding 
taxation,  abject  and  universal  poverty,  and  so  forth,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Buchanan  had,  indeed,  good  reason  for  saying  that  the 
economic  condition  of  India  was  fairly  satisfactory  as  judged  by 
any  ordinary  test.  About  one-sixth  of  one  per  cent,  of  the 
inhabitants  were  in  receipt  of  outdoor  relief,  as  compared  wuth 
about  one  and  a  half  per  cent,  in  England,  where  w-e  do  not  say 
that  famine  prevails  when  an  occasional  death  occurs  from 
starvation.  As  to  plague,  the  mortality  w’as  about  one-fiftieth 
of  that  resulting  from  malaria,  an  old  established  disease,  which 
no  “friend  of  India  ”  as  yet  has  had  the  hardihood  to  describe  as 
an  invention  of  the  British  Government. 

Conciliatory  in  demeanour,  moderate  in  statement,  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  believed  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of 
India  recognised  the  advantages  of  our  rule,  and  the  disaster 
which  w’ould  befall  with  its  removal,  nor  did  he  offer  much 
encouragement  to  the  extremists,  sentimentalists,  and  socialists 
who  occupy  themselves  with  Indian  affairs. 

Lord  Morley  and  Lords  MacDonnell ,  Ampthill  and  Lamington , 
ex-Governors  in  India,  were  present  throughout  the  greater  part 
of  the  debate  in  the  Peers’  Gallery,  and  the  House  w’as  full,  as 
Houses  go,  for  an  Indian  day. 

Lord  Percy’s  criticisms  were  of  a  friendly  and  statesmanlike 
character,  and  he  chiefly  devoted  himself,  as  I  did  in  moving  the 
only  amendment  on  which  a  vote  could  be  taken,  to  the  all 
I  important  question  of  education. 

In  the  absence  of  Sir  Louis  Mclver,  ray  amendment  to  the 
effect  that  the  reforms  proposed  by  the  Government  of  India 
were  satisfactory,  but  that  the  educational  system  stood  in  urgent 
need  of  reform,  was  seconded  by  Sir  Henry  Craik,  w’ho  had  spent 
a  winter  in  India,  and  had  wTitten  an  admirable  little  book 

(upon  what  he  saw  and  learnt.  Having  been  in  charge  of  educa¬ 
tion  in  Scotland,  he  was  especially  qualified  to  deal  with  educa¬ 
tional  systems  elsewhere.  It  seemed  to  me  very  necessary  to  mark 
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the  uon-party  character  of  Indian  affairs  by  having  an  amend¬ 
ment,  which  the  accident  of  the  ballot  gave  to  the  Liberal  side, 
seconded  by  ai  member  of  the  Opposition. 

Mr.  Keir  Hardie  took  the  opportunity  to  disclaim  the  speeches, 
which  he  was  credited  with  having  made  during  his  visit  to 
India,  and  his  disclaimer  appeared  to  be  received  with  acclama¬ 
tion  in  many  quarters  of  the  House.  It  would,  however,  be 
more  satisfactory  if  such  had  coincided  with  the  use  of  more  loyal 
language,  than  a  description  of  the  National  Anthem  as  a  “piece 
of  ghastly  doggerel,”  unless  that,  too,  be  due  to  an  erroneous 
report  in  the  Press.  There  is  some  discrepancy  in  such  cases  in 
the  language  used  within  and  without  the  House,  and  even  in 
this  speech  Mr.  Hardie  said  that  if  the  Hindus  had  one  fault 
greater  than  another  it  was  their  submissive  loyalty !  On  the 
whole,  however,  the  speech  he  made  must  be  considered  moderate 
from  one  holding  his  political  views,  and  as  he  then  held  up  the 
native  State  of  Mysore  as  an  example  to  British  India,  it  will  be 
interesting  to  learn  whether  his  approval  embraces  the  recent 
drastic,  but  highly  satisfactory.  Press  legislation  passed  by  that 
advanced  and  well  governed  State. 

The  nett  result  of  my  amendment  and  of  a  long  debate  was 
that  it  was  negatived  fortunately  without  a  division ,  that  the  main 
question  was  put  and  agreed  to,  and  that  the  resolution  was 
reported  to  the  House. 

Then  on  November  1st  came  the  stately  Imperial  message  from 
the  King-Emperor  to  the  princes  and  peoples  of  India,  surveying 
the  labours  of  the  past  half  century  with  clear  gaze  and  good 
conscience,  recognising  the  courage  and  capacity  of  the  servants 
of  the  Crown,  eulogising  the  success  of  their  administration, 
rebuking  the  vain  folly  of  such  as  pretend  that  our  occupation  is 
of  a  temporary  character,  and  promising  a  prudent  extension  of 
the  principle  of  representation.  If  such  extension  follow  upon  the 
lines  of  the  reforms  sketched  by  Lord  Min  to,  and  now  with  all 
the  opinions  of  all  the  local  Governments,  under  Lord  Morley’s 
consideration,  it  will  meet  with  general  approval,  but  it  were 
waste  of  time  to  indulge  in  conjecture,  in  view  of  the  promise 
that  the  measures  framed  will  speedily  be  made  known. 

Later  in  the  month  followed  the  happily  abortive  attempt  to 
assassinate  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Bengal,  the  murder  of 
an  Inspector  of  Police  in  Calcutta,  and  other  outrages  which  will 
not  tend  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  those  who  see  in  concession 
and  conciliation  the  cure  for  present  ills.  J.  D.  Rees, 
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When  Shakespeare  had  been  dead  some  fourteen  years  or  so, 
and  it  was  proposed  to  erect  a  marble  memorial  to  his  memory, 
among  the  numerous  verses  excited  by  the  occasion  was  “An 
Epitaph  on  the  Admirable  Dramatic  Poet,  W.  Shakespear,” 
written  in  1630,  by  a  young  Cambridge  graduate  and  printed 
without  signature  along  with  other  tributary  verses  in  the  Second 
Folio  of  1632. 

What  needs  my  Shakespear  for  his  honour’d  bones. 

The  labour  of  an  age  in  piled  stones. 

Or  that  his  hallow’d  reliques  should  be  hid 
Under  a  star-y  pointing  pyramid? 

Dear  son  of  memory,  great  heir  of  fame. 

What  need’st  thou  such  weak  witness  of  thy  name? 

Thou  in  our  wonder  and  astonishment 
Hast  built  thyself  a  live-long  monument  : 

For  whilst  to  th’  shame  of  slow-endeavouring  art 
Thy  easy  numbers  flow;  and  that  each  heart 
Hath  from  the  leaves  of  thy  unvalu’d  book 
Those  Delphic  lines  with  deep  impression  took; 

Then  thou  our  fancy  of  itself  bereaving, 

Dost  make  us  marble  with  too  much  conceiving; 

And  so  sepulcher ’d  in  such  pomp  dost  lie. 

That  Kings  for  such  a  tomb  would  wish  to  die. 

Although  in  the  surpassing  beauty  and  boldness  of  their 
imagery  these  lines  remain  the  most  immortal  monument  that 
ever  was  or  can  be  erected  to  the  fame  of  Shakespeare  (his  own 
works  and  Ben’s  noted  tribute  alone  excepted),  as  being  the 
homage  of  one  greatness  to  another,  contemporary  readers  of 
them  may  be  pardoned  if  they  failed,  as  some  leading  critics  of 
to-day  have  failed,  to  recognise  their  amazing  grandeur  and 
importance,  or  to  realise  that  the  writer  of  them,  John  Milton, 
aged  twenty-two  was  destined  to  rank  side  by  side  in  literary 
eminence  with  the  poet  to  whose  supreme  excellence  he  thus  sets 
his  glorious  seal. 

But  apart  from  its  importance  as  contemporary  evidence  to  the 
reputation  of  Shakespeare,  this  epitaph  is  equally  valuable  for 
the  testimony  it  bears  to  its  great  author.  It  serves  as  the 
happiest  introduction  to  the  young  Milton,  revealing  him  to  us 
on  his  arrival  at  man’s  estate,  as  the  reverent  and  enthusiastic 
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disciple  of  the  great  dramatist,  whom,  as  a  child,  he  may  have 
seen  passing  to  and  fro  from  his  favourite  tavern,  only  a  few 
steps  from  the  house  in  Bread  Street,  where  Milton  in  December, 
1608,  was  born.  This  poem  may  further  be  regarded  as  the  very 
hinge  and  pivot  of  Milton’s  career,  or,  to  take  another  aspect,  as 
a  finger-post,  indicating  alike  the  source  of  his  inspiration  and  the 
far-extended  horizon  of  his  aims.  This  passionate  declaration 
for  Shakespeare  was  indeed  highly  significant  of  his  own 
ambitions,  since,  from  an  early  period  of  his  life,  he  had  been 
drawn  to  the  service  of  the  Muse  of  Poetry. 

Feeling  the  stir  of  unusual  powers  wdthin  him,  burning  with 
the  spirit  of  emulation,  and  inspired  by  the  example  of  his 
master,  Milton  determined  to  achieve — if  on  different  lines — a 
not  inferior  reputation. 

Except  perhaps  in  the  case  of  Mozart,  it  is  difficult  to  recall  a 
similar  instance  of  a  child  deliberately  bred  and  confidently  self- 
dedicated,  as  Milton  was,  to  assured  greatness.  Jansen  has 
depicted  him  for  us  at  the  age  of  eight  as  a  beautiful,  eager  boy, 
his  face  animated  with  an  almost  leaping  spirit  of  intelligence, 
balanced  with  a  suggestion  of  strenuous,  intellectual  endeavour 
that  must  have  made  him  the  delight  of  teachers  such  as  Young 
and  Alexander  Gill,  and  equally,  perhaps,  an  object  of  suspicious 
dislike  to  any  pompous  college  tutor  wffiose  learning  was 
challenged  by  so  brilliant  a  pupil. 

A  glance  at  Milton  in  what  may  be  called  the  first  period  of 
his  life — his  college  days  and  his  five  years  at  his  father’s  country- 
house  at  Horton  (1632-1638) — calls  up  one  of  the  most  delightful 
pictures  imaginable.  There  is  no  suspicion  of  “pose”  or  of 
priggishness  about  the  “wondrous  youth,”  as  his  friend  Diodati 
calls  him,  who  penned  the  classic  orations,  delivered  by  request 
before  the  assembled  audience  of  tutors  and  fellow-students  at 
Christ’s,  Cambridge.  Reciting  these,  his  face  lighted  from 
without  by  the  torch  of  learning  and  his  eyes  shining  from 
the  fire  of  imagination  that  burned  within,  he  must  have  appeared 
to  his  contemporaries  as  one,  not  merely  illumined,  but  wholly 
transcended  by  his  glorious  genius.  All  his  letters  of  this  period 
prove  how  he  was  bent  on  studious  retirement,  and  that  in  his 
poetic  seclusion  he  was  meditating  some  literary  expression  of  the 
great  poetic  impulses  stirring  within  him. 

His  Latin  Elegies  and  some  other  verses  having  served  as  so 
many  preliminary  trials,  and  his  whole  soul — to  use  a  quotation 
he  applied  to  another — “instinct  with  the  fire  of  Apollo,”  on 
Christmas  morning,  1629,  at  daybreak,  he  burst  into  the  rapture 
of  his  matchless  Ode  “On  the  Morning  of  Christ’s  Nativity.” 
This  w'as  followed  by  other  shorter  pieces,  and  a  few  years  later. 
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at  Horton,  by  the  exquisite  lyrics,  L’ Allegro  and  11  Penseroso, 
The  Masque  of  Comus,  and,  last  of  all,  Lycidas. 

Perusing  Milton’s  letters  in  connection  with  the  glamour  of 
these  lovely  verses,  the  sympathetic  reader  will  doubtless  decide 
with  the  writer  that  a  nature  so  richly  endowed  could  not  have 
wholly  escaped  the  assault  of  temptations  to  which  all  sensuous 
and  poetic  temperaments  are  peculiarly  subject.  His  passion  for 
nature,  for  art,  for  music,  the  attractions  of  noble  drama,  the 
charm  of  beautiful  women,  all  appealed  forcibly,  as  his  letters 
(both  from  college  and  afterwards)  testify.  Thus  in  1626  from 
London  (to  quote  Professor  Masson’s  translation)  he  writes  :  — 

Very  often  here,  as  stars  breathing  forth  mild  flames,  you  may  see  troops 
of  maidens  pass  by.  .  .  .  Ah  1  how  often  have  I  seen  eyes  surpassing  all 
gems  and  whatever  lights  revolved  round  either  pole ;  and  necks  twice  whiter 
than  the  arms  of  living  Pelops  and  than  the  way  which  flows  tinged  with 
pure  nectar;  and  the  exquisite  grace  of  the  forehead;  and  the  trembling 
hair  which  cheating  Love  spreads  as  his  golden  nets ;  and  the  inviting 
cheeks  compared  with  which  hyacinthine  purple  is  poor,  and  the  very  blush, 
Adonis,  of  thy  own  flower  1 

Again,  in  his  Seventh  Elegy,  dated  1628,  he  celebrates  an 
incident  that  befel  him,  also  in  London,  where 

A  frequent  crowd — in  appearance,  as  it  might  seem,  a  crowd  of  goddesses — 
is  going  and  coming  splendidly  along  the  middle  of  the  ways.  ...  I  do  not 
austerely  shun  those  agreeable  sights  but  am  whirled  along  wherever  my 
youthful  impulse  carries  me.  Too  imprudent  I  let  my  eyes  meet  their  eyes, 
and  am  unable  to  master  them.  One  by  chance  I  beheld  pre-eminent  over 
the  rest,  and  that  glance  was  the  beginning  of  my  malady  ....  not  far  off 
was  the  sly  god  (Cupid)  himself  lurking,  his  many  arrows  and  the  great  weight 
of  his  torch  hanging  from  his  back.  And  without  delay  he  clings  first  to 
the  maiden’s  eyebrows  and  then  to  her  mouth;  now  he  nestles  in  her  lips 
and  then  he  settles  on  her  cheeks;  and  whatever  parts  the  nimble  archer 
wanders  over  he  wounds  my  unarmed  heart,  alas !  in  a  thousand  places.  .  .  . 
Being  in  love  I  inly  burn;  I  am  all  one  flame.  Meanwhile  she  who  alone 
pleased  me  was  snatched  away  from  my  eyes,  never  to  return.  .  .  .  Now 
truly  is  thy  bow  formidable  to  me,  O  goddess  born,  and  its  darts  nothing  less 
powerful  than  fire.  .  .  .  But  take  away,  at  length,  and  yet  take  not  away 
my  pains  :  I  know  not  why,  but  every  lover  is  sweetly  miserable.  But  do 
thou  kindly  grant  that  if  ever  hereafter  I  and  my  love  meet,  one  arrow  may 
transfix  the  two  and  make  us  lovers. 

That  Milton  was  throughout  his  life  attractive  to  women  and 
attracted  by  them  is  not  open  to  doubt.  His  many  verses  upon 
them  attest  it — whether  we  choose  his  exquisite  “Epitaph  on  the 
Marchioness  of  Winchester  ”  or  his  sonnets  to  the  Lady 
Margaret  Ley  and  other  women — who  won  his  admiration.  Yet, 
though  beautiful  as  the  youthful  Goethe,  and  as  susceptible  to 
impressions  of  female  beauty,  Milton  never  betrayed  a  woman, 
or  sullied  his  manhood  by  descending  to  any  base  forms  of  riot 
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or  intemperance.  A  sense  of  dedication  to  the  vocation  of 
poetry  further  restrained  him  from  indulging  in  pleasures  he 
never  grudged  to  others.  Thus,  somewhere  about  the  opening  of 
the  year  1630,  he  writes  to  Diodati  : — 

You  seem  to  be  enjoying  yourself  rarely.  How  well  you  describe  the 
feasts  and  other  country  pleasures  of  December  and  the  cups  of  French  wine 
round  the  gay  hearth.  Why  do  you  complain  that  poesy  is  absent  from 
these  festivities?  Festivity  and  poetry  are  surely  not  incompatible.  Song 
loves  Bacchus  and  Bacchus  loves  song.  .  .  .  Why  should  it  be  different 
with  you?  But  indeed  one  sees  the  triple  influence  of  Bacchus,  Apollo  and 
Ceres  in  the  verses  you  have  sent  me.  And  then  have  you  not  music — the 
harp  lightly  touched  by  nimble  hands,  and  the  lute  giving  time  to  the  fair 
ones  as  they  dance  in  the  old  tapestried  room?  Believe  me  where  the  ivory 
keys  leap  and  the  accompanying  dance  goes  round  the  perfumed  hall,  there 
will  the  Song-God  be.  But  let  me  not  go  too  far.  Light  Elegy  is  the  care 
of  many  gods.  ...  To  poets  of  this  order,  therefore,  conviviality  is  allow¬ 
able,  and  they  may  often  indulge  in  draughts  of  good  old  wine.  But  the  man 
who  speaks  of  high  matters,  the  heaven  of  the  full-grown  Jove  and  pious 
heroes  ....  let  him  live  sparely,  ...  let  clear  water  in  a  beechen  cup  stand 
near  him,  and  let  him  drink  sober  draughts  from  a  pure  fountain  I  To  this 
be  there  added  a  youth  chaste  and  free  from  guilt,  and  rigid  morals  and 
hands  without  stain. 


That  thoughts  of  love  and  sensuous  dalliance  were  neverthe¬ 
less  strongly  contending  with  the  austere  demands  of  high  literary 
ambition  during  the  years  spent  at  Horton  is  evident,  not  merely 
from  the  famed  query  in  Lycidas,  not  merely  in  his  sonnet 
“To  the  Nightingale,”  following  the  solemn  one  addressed  to 
himself  “On  His  Being  Arrived  at  the  Age  of  Twenty-three ” 
(1631) ,  but  in  the  whole  delicately-balanced  antiphony  of 
L' Allegro  and  II  Penseroso,  where  the  author  seems  to  be 
battling  within  himself  as  to  whether  he  should  cast  in  his  lot 
with  revelry  or  with  grave  poetic  seclusion. 

But  that  the  forces  which  made  for  refusal  of  mere  sensuous 
delights  were  reinforced  by  his  already  soaring  ambition  may  be 
gathered  from  his  well-known  letter  of  September,  1637,  to  his 
friend  Diodati  : — 

For  lest  you  should  threaten  too  much,  know  it  is  impossible  for  me  not 
to  love  men  like  you.  What  besides  God  has  resolved  concerning  me  1 
know  not,  but  this  at  least  He  has  instilled  into  me  at  all  events,  a  vehement 
love  of  the  beautiful.  Not  with  so  much  labour  as  the  fables  have  it,  is 
Ceres  said  to  have  sought  her  daughter  Proserpine,  as  I  am  wont  day  and 
night  to  seek  for  this  idea  of  the  beautiful  through  all  the  forms  and  faces 
of  things  (for  many  are  the  shapes  of  things  divine),  and  to  follow  it  leading 
me  on  as  with  certain  assured  traces.  .  .  .  But  now  I  know  you  wish  to 
have  your  curiosity  satisfled  you  ask  what  I  am  thinking  of?  So  may  the 
good  Deity  help  me,  of  Immortality  1  But  what  am  I  doing?  I  am  pluming 
my  wings  and  meditating  flight;  but  as  yet  our  Pegasus  raises  himself  on 
very  tender  pinions.  Let  us  be  lowly  wise  I 
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With  a  view  to  preparing  himself  by  foreign  travel  for  this 
contemplated  great  poetic  ascent  to  which  his  own  genius  and 
the  pressure  of  his  friends  impelled  him,  Milton  in  1638  set  out 
for  Italy. 

Apart  from  the  distinguished  introductions  furnished  by  his 
admiring  friend,  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  Milton’s  own  high  breeding 
and  0  certain  native  stateliness  of  manner  procured  him  a  flatter¬ 
ing  reception,  not  merely  in  Paris  and  Florence,  but  at  Eome, 
where  the  great  Cardinal  Barberini  received  him  with  marked 
distinction,  and  at  Naples,  where  he  was  entertained  by  the  aged 
Count  Manso,  the  former  friend  and  patron  of  Tasso.  Yet, 
despite  the  mysterious  sonnets  to  the  unnamed  Italian  lady  and 
the  epigrams  to  the  world-famed  “Leonora  Singing  at  Rome,” 
we  have  Milton’s  own  solemn  testimony  that  he  passed  through 
the  fiery  ordeal  of  this  land  of  passion  and  poetry  unscathed. 
What  preserved  him  was  doubtless  his  abiding  sense  of  what  the 
Dean  of  Manchester  recently  referred  to  as  “the  responsibility  of 
genius.”  Rarely,  indeed,  has  goodness  been  so  closely  allied,  not 
merely  with  beauty  but  with  greatness  in  any  soul  as  it  was  in 
Milton’s.  The  whole  wreight  of  his  personality  w^as  bent  on 
exemplifying  the  maxim  that  virtue  alone  is  beautiful  and  uncon¬ 
querable.  Not  merely  did  Milton  come  to  this  conclusion,  like 
so  many  of  us,  late  in  life  and  when  many  forms  of  temptations 
have  palled — it  was  the  deliberate  pronouncement  of  his  youth, 
and  the  whole  outburst  of  Comus  proclaims  it  : 

Mortals  who  would  follow  me. 

Love  Virtue ;  she  alone  is  free  : 

She  can  teach  you  how  to  climb 
Higher  than  the  sphery  chime; 

Or,  if  Virtue  feeble  were 
Heaven  itself  would  stoop  to  her! 

It  is  convenient  to  consider  that  with  the  close  of  his  foreign 
tour  the  first  period  of  Milton’s  life — the  sunny,  dreamy,  lyrical 
period — ends,  and  that  wdth  his  arrival  in  England  (1639)  he 
entered  upon  a  very  different  phase.  Not  less  than  the  public 
tidings  wrhich  had  drawn  him  home  (for  he  thought  it  “disgrace¬ 
ful  ”  that  while  his  “  fellow-countrymen  were  fighting  for  liberty 
at  home  ”  he  should  be  “travelling  abroad  at  ease  for  intellectual 
purposes”),  private  affairs  combined  to  shed  a  gloom  over  his 
return,  since  he  was  met  with  the  confirmation  of  an  earlier 
report  that  his  friend  Charles  Diodati  had  died  during  his 
absence.  This  sorrow  following  the  bereavement  of  two  years 
before,  his  mother’s  death,  would  naturally  help  to  cast  his 
thoughts  into  a  more  solemn  channel,  and,  together  with  the 
gloomy  and  perplexing  political  outlook,  no  doubt  largely  accounts 
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for  the  more  severe  and  controversial  tone  his  genius  almost 
immediately  assumed. 

Milton’s  mother  had  died  in  April,  1637.  If,  as  Professor 
Masson  thinks  is  probable,  she  was  a  Bradshaw  of  the  Lancashire 
family  of  that  name  (though  the  antiquary  Peck  affirms  she  was 
a  “Haughton  of  Haughton  Towner”),  it  is  not  a  far-fetched  idea 
to  suppose  that  from  the  daughter  of  a  county  which,  beyond  any 
other  in  England,  suffered  for  its  sturdy  resistance  to  the  Eoyal 
tyranny,  the  poet  inherited  some  of  that  passion  for  liberty  which 
was  the  dominating  feature  of  his  life.  In  either  case,  whether 
his  mother  was  a  Bradshaw  or  a  De  Houghton,  it  would  appear 
that  Lancashire  has  a  strong  claim  to  have  part  and  lot  in  Milton, 
and  if  this  be  so  it  is  assuredly  the  proudest  title  of  honour  which 
even  that  ancient  palatinate  can  boast. 

The  second  period  of  Milton’s  life  is  that  from  which,  according 
to  Dr.  Johnson,  all  his  biographers  shrink,  though  for  what 
reason  would  not  be  easy  to  prove.  It  is  the  period  of  his  prose 
writings  w’hich,  with  the  exception  of  the  noble  Areopagitica , 
are,  unfortunately,  very  little  read.  Milton’s  reputation  has 
undoubtedly  suffered  from  his  temporary  association  with  the 
Presbyterian  Party,  from  whom,  however,  he  subsequently 
parted  and  on  whom  he  indignantly  turned  w’hen  in  his  “Tenure 
of  Kings  and  Magistrates  ”  he  undertook  to  justify  the  policy  of 
those  who  had  put  the  King  to  death.  With  incisive  and 
merciless  logic  he  pointed  out  that  the  Presbyterians— like  Pilate 
— protested  their  innocence  too  late,  and  that  they  could  not  w’ash 
their  hands  of  a  deed  for  which  they  were  virtually,  if  not  actually 
responsible. 

Aud  whether  the  Presbyterians  have  not  done  all  this  and  more  (he 
exclaims),  they  will  not  put  upon  me  I  suppose  to  reckon  up  a  seven  years’ 
story  fresh  in  the  memory  of  all  men  :  Have  they  not  utterly  broke  the 
oath  of  allegiance  rejecting  the  King’s  command  and  authority  sent  them 
from  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  whether  in  things  lawful  or  unlawful?  Have 
they  not  abjured  the  oath  of  Supremacy,  by  setting  up  the  Parliament  without 
the  King,  supreme  to  all  their  obedience;  ...  If,  then,  their  oaths  of 
subjection  broken,  new  supremacy  obeyed,  new  oaths  and  covenants  taken, 
notwithstanding  frivolous  evasions,  have  in  plain  terms  unkinged  the  king, 
much  more  then  hath  their  seven  years’  war,  not  deposed  him  only,  but 
outlawed  him  and  defied  him  as  an  alien,  a  rebel  to  law  and  enemy  to  the 
state.  .  .  .  Have  they  not  levied  all  these  wars  against  him,  w'hether  offen¬ 
sive  or  defensive  ....  and  given  commission  to  slay  where  they  knew  his 
person  could  not  be  exempt  from  danger?  And  if  chance  or  flight  had  not 
saved  him,  how  often  had  they  killed  him,  directing  their  artillery  ....  to 
the  very  place  where  they  saw  him  stand?  .  .  .  Have  they  not  hunted  and 
pursued  him  round  the  kingdom  with  sword  and  fire?  .  .  .  Then  they  cer¬ 
tainly,  who  by  deposing  him  have  long  since  taken  from  him  the  life  of  a 
king,  his  office  and  dignity,  they  in  the  truest  sense  may  be  said  to  have 
killed  the  king;  not  only  by  their  deposing  and  waging  war  against  him,  .  . 
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but  by  their  holding  him  in  prison,  vanquished  and  yielded  unto  their  absolute 
and  despotic  power  which  brought  him  to  the  lowest  degradement  and 
incapacity  of  the  regal  name. 

But  though  he  stood  manfully  by  the  Cromwellian  Govern¬ 
ment,  Milton  was  dreaded  rather  as  a  scourge  of  ill-doers  in  high 
places  than  hailed  as  an  abettor  of  political  opportunism.  In  his 
uncompromising  integrity  and  fearlessness  he  did  not  hesitate 
to  arraign  the  Puritan  divines  in  their  turn  for  being  as  self- 
seeking  as  the  prelates.  Nay,  even  at  the  very  height  of  the 
Protector’s  power  he  was  not  afraid  to  warn  Cromw^ell  that 
“much  remains  to  conquer  still”  and  that  “Peace  hath  her 
victories.  No  less  renowned  than  war.” 

It  is  indeed  conceivable  that  Milton’s  lofty,  if  impracticable, 
idealism  was  at  times  highly  inconvenient,  if  not  offensive,  to  the 
more  materialistic  schemes  of  those  in  powder.  In  1655  they 
found  an  excuse  in  his  blindness  to  reduce  his  salary  of  ^£'288  a 
year  to  £150,  and  in  1659  to  supersede  him  altogether.  If  one 
thing  in  the  career  of  Milton  is  more  certain  than  another,  it  is 
that  he  left  the  public  service  as  disinterestedly  as  he  had  entered 
it,  and  of  this  his  letter  to  the  Lord  President  Bradshaw,  urging 
his  acceptance  of  Marvell’s  services  as  his  assistant  and  ultimate 
successor,  is  sufficient  proof.  As  for  the  reward  of  a  thousand 
pounds,  which  the  misinformed  author  of  a  paper  on  “The  Two 
Miltons”  in  a  June  issue  of  The  Church  Times  (following,  no 
doubt,  the  fallacious  testimony  of  Dr.  Johnson)  supposes  him 
to  have  received  for  his  “Defence  of  the  People  of  England,” 
written  against  Salmasius,  there  is  no  evidence  whatever.  There 
is  a  partially-erased  entry  in  the  Council  Book  ordering  that  the 
sum  of  one  hundred  pounds  be  given  in  return  for  this  public 
service,  but  we  have  Milton’s  express  and  public  admission  that 
he  never  received  it,  and  that  “on  that  particular  account 
.  .  .  .  I  have  not  been  made  one  penny  the  richer.” 

Milton  was,  in  fact,  too  great  a  man,  and  of  too  lofty  a  nature 
to  have  written  at  the  dictate  of  any  materialistic  interest 
whatever,  or  indeed  to  have  been  a  mere  partisan  politician.  It 
is,  therefore,  high  time  his  true  patriotism  was  more  fully  recog¬ 
nised  and  his  reputation  rescued  by  the  nation  he  so  greatly 
served  from  the  political  pillory  to  which  his  opponents  have 
rejoiced  to  see  it  so  long  relegated. 

Milton  was  the  inspired  mouthpiece,  not  of  a  political  party 
merely,  but  of  the  free,  protesting  spirit  of  England.  It  is 
difficult  for  us  living  under  the  revered  Constitutional  Monarchy 
we  enjoy  to-day  to  conceive  of  the  abuses  against  which  he 
thundered.  But  assuredly  there  is  no  political  evil  denounced 
by  him  which  any  self-respecting  Englishman  of  our  own  day 
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will  seriously  pretend  to  defend.  The  arbitrary  acts  of  Laud  and 
Strafford  are  obviously  such  as  no  modern  British  subject  of  any 
party  would  endure  for  an  hour  to-day  without  tempestuous 
protest.  Why,  then,  all  this  coil  about  Milton’s  republicanism? 
In  these  respects  surely  we  are  all  with  him. 

But  it  is  not  enough  merely  to  free  Milton  from  the  stigma  of 
party.  It  is  necessary  to  recognise  the  immense  national  value 
of  his  prose  writings  :  to  recognise  that  it  is  largely  to  Milton 
that  Englishmen  owe  their  present  political  ideals,  for  he  first 
taught  us  what  a  King,  a  People,  a  Parliament  ought  to  be. 

All  lovers  of  Milton,  of  course,  deplore  the  occasional  lapses 
from  dignity  of  which  here  and  there  he,  in  common  with  other 
waiters  of  the  period,  in  some  of  these  writings  is  guilty,  but 
such  lapses  are  few,  and  by  the  industry  of  his  political  enemies 
have  been  magnified  out  of  all  proportion  to  their  bulk  amid  the 
almost  measureless  outpouring  of  sublime  oratory  in  which  these 
political  wTitings  abound.  Anyone  who  intelligently,  and  with 
unbiased  mind,  has  perused  the  prose  w'orks  of  Milton  must,  I 
think,  feel  with  the  present  writer  that  the  world  of  English 
political  literature  would  be  immeasurably  poorer  to-day 
without  the  almost  inexhaustible  riches  of  those  magnificent 
pamphlets.  The  spirit  of  them  is  free  and  glorious  as  the  sea  and 
their  eloquence  rolls  just  as  irresistibly  forwards,  wave  upon 
wave,  billow  upon  surging  billow.  England  that  boasts  her 
Burke,  her  Sydney  Smith,  her  Stuart  Mill,  her  Carlyle,  and  her 
Macaulay  is  too  apt  to  forget  what  all  these  waiters  owe  to  one 
who  in  originality  of  thought  and  in  overpowering  majesty  of 
expression  dominates  them  all.  Never  before  or  since  have  the 
people  of  England  had  such  a  defence  or  such  a  far-renowned 
literary  defender.  Milton  was  the  crowning  glory  of  the  Com¬ 
monwealth,  as  he  remains  to-day  the  crowning  glory  of  the  great 
and  free  England  he  helped  to  bequeath  us.  Nor  should  he  be 
in  any  less  degree  the  crowning  glory  of  that  mighty  Common¬ 
wealth  across  the  sea,  founded  by  those  very  exiles  on  whose 
behalf  he,  in  these  pamphlets,  so  valiantly  contended. 

In  the  midst  of  these  harassing  political  contentions  it  is  not 
surprising  that  Milton  began  to  desire  the  congenial  society  of  a 
wife,  whose  loving  sympathy  would  help  him  to  sustain  the 
burden  of  the  conflict  in  which  he  was  engaged.  Yet,  notwith¬ 
standing  his  ideal  conception  of  woman,  rather,  as  he  confesses, 
for  that  very  reason,  as  making  him  more  gallantly  uncritical,  his 
first  experiences  of  matrimony  proved  singularly  unfortunate  ;  for, 
as  is  well  known,  after  a  few  months  of  her  marriage  and  upon 
pretence  of  spending  the  summer  in  the  country  with  her  family, 
Mrs.  Milton  left  her  husband’s  house  and  did  not  keep  her 
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promise  to  return  at  the  time  appointed.  The  poet’s  alleged 
Puritanism  is  often  urged  as  the  reason  of  his  wife’s  desertion, 
but  this  is  only  the  charge  of  partisan  malice  and  cannot  be 
sustained  in  face,  not  merely  of  the  evidence  already  quoted,  but 
in  face  of  that  notable  passage  in  the  Areopagitica ,  printed  in 
1644,  the  year  his  wife  left  him,  in  which  in  the  most  delightfully 
humorous  way  he  ridicules  that  very  Puritanical  preciseness  with 
which  he  is  so  unjustly  charged  : 

If  we  think  to  regulate  printing,  thereby  to  rectify  manners,  we  must 
regulate  all  recreations  and  pastimes,  all  that  is  delightful  to  man.  No  music 
must  be  heard,  no  song  be  set  or  sung  but  what  is  grave  and  doric.  There 
must  be  licensing  dancers,  that  no  gesture,  motion  or  deportment  be  taught 
our  youth,  but  what  by  their  allowance  shall  be  thought  honest.  ...  It  will 
ask  more  than  the  work  of  twenty  licensers  to  examine  all  the  lutes,  the 
violins,  and  the  guitars  in  every  house,  they  must  not  be  suffered  to  prattle 
as  they  do,  but  must  be  licensed  what  they  may  say.  And  who  shall  silence 
all  the  airs  and  madrigals  that  whisper  softness  in  chambers?  The  windows 
also  and  the  balconies  must  be  thought  on.  .  .  .  Our  garments  also  should 
be  referred  to  the  licensing  of  some  more  sober  workmasters  to  see  them 
cut  into  a  less  wanton  garb.  Who  shall  regulate  all  the  mixed  conversation 
of  our  youth,  male  and  female  together,  as  is  the  fashion  of  this  country? 
....  These  things  will  be  and  must  be,  but  how  they  shall  be  least  hurtful; 
....  herein  consists  the  grace  and  governing  wisdom  of  a  state. 

To  the  next  charge,  that  a  man  of  exalted  mind  should  show 
more  discretion  in  his  choice,  he  himself  admirably  replies  how — 

The  soberest  and  best-governed  men  are  least  practised  in  these  affairs 
....  nor  is  there  that  freedom  of  access  granted  or  presumed  as  may  suffice 
to  a  perfect  discerning  till  too  late,  and  where  any  indisposition  is  suspected 
what  more  usual  than  the  persuasion  of  friends  that  acquaintance,  as  it 
increases,  will  amend  all? 

It  is  sufficiently  obvious  to  us  now,  and  ought  to  have  been  to 
her  family  then,  that  Mary  Powell,  aged  seventeen,  was  too 
young  and  inexperienced  to  be  the  wife  of  so  exceptional  a  man  as 
Milton.  But  having  promoted  the  union,  her  family  were  greatly 
to  blame  for  tempting  the  young  wife  from  her  new  home  and 
still  more  for  preventing  her  return.  Her  people  were  of  the 
King’s  party,  just  then  in  the  ascendant,  and,  as  Milton’s 
nephew,  Phillips,  affirms,  political  reasons,  and  by  Mary  Milton’s 
own  subsequent  confession,  the  persistent  hostility  of  Mrs. 
Powell,  rather  than  any  personal  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  bride 
herself,  appear  to  have  been  chiefly  instrumental  in  detaining  her 
from  her  husband. 

None  of  his  letters  asking  his  wife  to  return  were  answered, 
and  it  was  not  until  his  special  messenger  was,  as  Phillips 
informs  us,  “dismissed  with  some  sort  of  contempt  ’’  that  Milton’s 
long-pent-up  anger  burst  out,  “and  he  thought  it  would  be  dis- 
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honourable  ever  to  receive  her  again  after  such  a  repulse ;  so  that 
he  forthwith  prepared  to  fortify  .himself  with  arguments  for  such 
a  resolution,”  and  accordingly  devised  and  published — though  at 
first  anonymously — his  Doctrine  and  Discipline  of  Divorce,  which 
is  a  very  different  matter  from  having  written  it  ‘‘during  his 
courtship  and  honeymoon,”  as  the  ecclesiastical  reviewer  already 
referred  to  has  the  hardihood  to  affirm !  What  then  is  this 
terrible  pronouncement  concerning  divorce?  And  where  in  this 
pamphlet  is  the  justification  for  the  same  reviewer’s  assertion 
that  Milton  upheld  the  ‘‘  Turkish  ”  view  of  w’omanhood  ? 

Precisely  the  opposite  is  the  case,  for  the  whole  of  Milton’s 
argument  is  directed  against  Oriental  views  of  marriage.  His 
whole  pleading  is — that  spiritual  and  intellectual  companionship, 
far  above  any  other  kind  of  attraction ,  constitute  the  primary  and 
most  desirable  basis  of  union  between  a  wife  and  her  husband. 
Marriage,  as  defined  by  Milton,  is  ‘‘the  dearest  league  of  love, 
and  the  dearest  resemblance  of  that  love  which  in  Christ  is 
dearest  to  His  Church.”  It  is  ‘‘that  desire  which  God  put  into 
Adam  in  Paradise  ....  which,  if  it  were  so  needful 
before  the  fall,  when  man  was  much  more  perfect  in  himself,  how 
much  more  is  it  needful  now  against  all  the  sorrows  and  casualties 
of  this  life  to  have  an  intimate  and  speaking  help,  a  ready  and 
reviving  associate  in  marriage?  Whereof  who  misses  by 
chancing  on  a  mute  and  spiritless  mate  remains  more  alone  than 
before  .  .  .  .”  Plato’s  theory,  he  goes  on  to  say,  ‘‘divinely 

sorts”  with  wdiat  Moses  in  effect  tells  us — that  ‘‘Love  w^as  the 
son  of  Loneliness,  begot  in  Paradise  by  that  sociable  and  helpful 
aptitude  which  God  implanted  between  man  and  woman  toward 

each  other . When,  therefore,  this  original  and 

sinless  penury  or  loneliness  of  the  soul  cannot  lay  itself  down  by 
the  side  of  such  a  meet  and  acceptable  union  as  God  ordained 
in  marriage,  it  cannot  bring  forth  love,  but  remains  utterly 

unmarried  under  a  formal  wedlock . He,  therefore, 

who,  lacking  of  his  due  in  the  most  native  and  humane  end  of 
marriage,  thinks  it  better  to  part  than  to  live  sadly  and  injuriously 
to  that  cheerful  covenant  (for  not  to  be  beloved,  and  yet  retained, 
is  the  greatest  injury  to  a  gentle  spirit),  he,  I  say,  who,  therefore, 
seeks  to  part  is  one  who  highly  honours  the  married  life  and 
would  not  stain  it.” 

That  Milton  held  the  Biblical  doctrine  of  woman’s  inferiority 
to  man  I  do  not  for  a  moment  pretend  to  dispute,  but  that  he 
held  it  in  a  highly  rational  and  exceptionally  liberal  way  is 
deducible  from  his  own  reasoning  :  — 

Nevertheless  man  is  not  to  hold  her  as  a  servant,  but  receives  her  into 
a  part  of  that  empire  which  God  proclaims  him  to,  though  not  equally,  yet 
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largely,  as  his  own  image  and  glory  :  for  it  is  no  small  glory  to  him,  that  a 
creature  so  like  him  should  be  made  subject  to  him.  Not  but  that  particular 
exceptions  may  have  place,  if  she  exceed  her  husband  in  prudence  and 
dexterity,  and  he  contentedly  yield,  for  then  a  superior  and  more  natural  law 
comes  in  that  the  wiser  should  govern  the  less  wise,  whether  male  or  female.^ 

Elsewhere  Milton  maintains  in  the  same  open-minded,  liberal 
fashion  that  his  arguments  for  separation  apply  just  as  equally  to 
the  wronged  wife  as  to  the  wronged  husband,  and  that  a  wife 
owes  no  further  service  to  a  vicious  husband  nor  is  bound  to  be 
the  vassal  of  him  who  is  the  bond-slave  of  Satan.  Milton, 
however,  did  not  stop  at  the  mere  utterance  of  academic  opinion  : 
he  lived  the  life.  When  the  Royalist  cause  w^as  past  retrieving 
and  his  wife’s  family,  formerly  so  proud  and  insolent,  sent  her  to 
him  a  suppliant,  he  not  merely  received  her  again,  but  generously 
opened  his  house  as  an  asylum  to  all  her  family. 

The  remaining  narrative  of  Milton’s  life,  the  total  loss  of  his 
eyesight  by  1651,  the  death  of  his  wife  in  1653,  leaving  him  with 
two  children,  whom,  after  their  infancy,  it  is  pathetic  to  recollect 
he  never  saw  again,  his  two  subsequent  marriages,  and  his  death 
in  1674,  is  all  too  well  known  to  need  repetition  here. 

The  close  retirement  in  which  he  lived  after  the  Restoration 
enabled  him  to  resume  in  the  last  period  of  his  life  the  great  poetic 
project  of  the  first,  and  to  bequeath  to  a  subsequent  generation 
those  great  works  which,  assuredly,  “the  world  will  not  willingly 
let  die.”  But  if  depressed  by  outward  circumstances,  as  well  as 
by  his  hopeless  blindness,  as  may  be  gathered  from  the  strong 
agony  of  Samson,  Milton  was  nevertheless  not  without  signal 
honour  in  his  closing  years.  Not  merely  was  he  visited  by  persons 
of  quality  and  distinction,  but  he  won  the  regard  of  the  poet 
Dryden,  who  not  only  publicly  testified  in  the  often-quoted  lines, 
“Three  poets  in  three  distant  ages  born,”  to  his  striking  admira¬ 
tion  for  Milton,  but  is  said  to  have  remarked  to  Lord  Dorset, 
after  his  first  perusal  of  Paradise  Lost — "  This  man  cuts  us  all  out, 
md  the  ancients  too” 

Fortified  by  the  opinion  of  so  great  a  critic,  and  secure  in  his 
own,  the  Whig,  Addison,  took  upon  himself  to  celebrate  in  the 
pages  of  the  Spectator  the  first  centenary  of  the  birth  of  Milton. 
The  Tories  subsequently  took  their  revenge  in  Dr.  Johnson’s  con¬ 
temptuous,  and  in  parts,  contemptible  life  of  the  poet,  but  the 
balance  was  partly  restored  by  the  admiration  of  Cowper,  and  at 
the  opening  of  the  nineteenth  century  a  full-throated  chorus  of 
praise  was  raised,  culminating  in  Wordsworth’s  famous  outcry  : 
“Milton,  thou  should’st  be  living  at  this  hour.”  Following 
this  lead  the  great  Victorians  led  by  Tennyson  and  Swinburne 

(1)  The  italics  are  mine. — A.L. 
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burst  into  passionate  praise  of  Milton,  and  their  admiration 
justified  Masson’s  monumental  work. 

Despite  this  accumulated  weight  of  testimony  to  Milton’s 
greatness,  i|i  has  been  reserved  for  critics  of  our  own  day  to  assail 
him.  Professor  Lowell,  reviewing  Masson,  has  much  to  say  of 
Milton’s  egoism,  though  little  of  his  own  in  standing  between  his 
reader  and  his  great  subject.  And  at  a  more  recent  date  Professor 
Raleigh  has  devoted  a  volume  of  364  pages  to  praising,  disprais¬ 
ing,  and  appraising  Milton.  Professor  Raleigh  observes  that 
Milton  “hesitated  at  nothing,’’  a  remark  less  applicable  to  Milton 
than  it  is  to  the  author  of  it,  who — after  conceding  what  all  must 
concede,  the  classic  beauty  of  the  lyrics — falls  viciously  upon 
Paradise  Lost,  dissects  it  in  the  most  cold-blooded  manner,  and 
presents  its  mangled  remains  to  the  shocked  and  horrified  reader. 
In  his  amazing  verdict  upon  Milton,  Professor  Raleigh  seems 
desirous  of  qualifying  as  a  “muscular”  critic  of  the  order  of 
Dr.  Johnson — Johnson  who  could  see  no  beauty  in  Lycidas,  and 
referred  contemptuously  to  Milton’s  lines  on  his  deceased  wife 
as  “a  poor  sonnet.”  As  regards  the  world  at  large,  the  position 
is  an  eminently  safe  one,  for  in  all  the  productions  of  fine  or  great 
genius  there  is  a  spirit  volatile  as  the  essence  of  a  flower  which 
mere,  plain,  heavy  Johnsonian  commonsense  cannot  receive. 
The  eye  can  take  in  its  external  form,  skilled  fingers  can  dissect 
it,  and  the  acute  brain  can  classify  its  species,  but  only  a  Blake 
can  reveal  to  us  the  “heaven”  in  it,  and,  otherwise,  the  whole 
miracle  of  its  being  there  at  all  is  apt  to  escape  us.  Destructive 
criticism  is  doubtless  a  useful  thing  when  applied  to  the  proper 
subject,  but  when  brought  to  bear  upon  such  a  world  masterpiece 
as  Milton’s  Epic,  it  is  as  barbarous  an  outrage  as  the  assault  of 
a  navvy  with  a  pickaxe  upon  the  facade  of  a  magnificent  temple. 
It  is  difficult  to  understand  the  assumed  qualifications  of  littleness 
to  judge  greatness,  especially  a  greatness  such  as  Milton’s,  yet 
Professor  Raleigh  is  not  afraid,  and  dwells  sarcastically  on  the 
various  discrepancies  of  time  and  space  of  which  he  proves  his 
author  to  be  guilty. 

A  work  such  as  Paradise  Lost  cannot,  how^ever,  be  measured 
up  as  it  were  by  carpenter’s  rule  and  compass,  and  it  is  merely 
weak  to  sneer  at  the  antiquated  scheme  of  the  universe  so 
seriously  propounded  in  its  pages,  by  comparing  it  with  modern 
theories,  or,  rather,  with  the  want  of  them.  Milton,  like  Dante, 
wrote  after  the  manner  and  according  to  the  received  religious 
belief  of  his  age  which  was  in  favour  of  a  literal  interpretation  of 
the  Bible  story.  If  this  Scriptural  interpretation  of  the  Fall  of 
the  Rebel  Angels,  the  Fall  of  Man — and  the  promised  Redemption 
by  the  Messiah  is  no  longer  credited — how,  pray,  does  this  affect 
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the  almost  divine  energy  of  Milton’s  Epic  any  more  than  it 
affects  Dante’s  Divine  Comedy,  Homer,  or  indeed  the  mysterious 
power  and  beauty  of  the  Bible  itself?  The  particular  value  of 
all  these  writings  is  surely  that  they  are  what  they  are,  and  the 
express  value  of  Paradise  Lost  is  that  it  is  Milton’s  Epic.  In 
saying  it  is  Milton’s  I  do  not  wish  to  imply  it  is  so  in  the  narrow' 
sense  of  a  purely  personal  poem.  The  remark  is  to  be  taken  as 
equivalent  to  saying  that  it  is  the  poetic  expression  in  a  sublimely 
inspired  poem  conceived  and  brought  forth  from  the  mind  of  the 
greatest  spiritual  seer  the  modern  world  has  ever  known,  of  that 
great  Protestant  faith  which,  till  a  very  recent  period,  was  wholly 
based  on  Scriptural  revelation.  In  this  great  epic  the  scattered 
fragments  of  the  Bible  narrative,  gathered  like  pure  gold  from  the 
precious  ore  of  the  Scriptures,  are  wrought  and  fashioned  into 
an  exquisite  and  hitherto  unsurpassed  creation  of  spiritual,  intel¬ 
lectual,  and  poetic  beauty. 

The  difficult  and  stupendously  ambitious  nature  of  the  task 
w'ould  have  deterred  any  but  a  literary  Titan  from  the  under¬ 
taking,  its  almost  limitless  conditions  precluding  the  possibility 
of  a  perfect  success.  But  in  place  of  w'asting  our  energies  in  the 
unprofitable  task  of  trying  to  discover  where  Milton  has  failed,  it 
would  be  better  to  conserve  them  for  the  more  ambitious 
enterprise  of  trying  to  realise  the  astounding  degree  in  which  he 
has  succeeded.  For,  though  all  human  attempt  to  explain  the 
universe  must  necessarily  be  futile,  Milton  has  assuredly  scaled 
the  heavens  if  ever  man  did,  and  has  transported  his  reader 
with  him. 

For  sheer  sublimity  of  conception  nothing  that  has  been 
produced  can  in  any  way  compare  with  his  creations  of  Hell, 
Heaven,  and  Eden,  and  if  we  think  of  these  regions  as  existing 
at  all,  the  mind  that  has  received  Milton’s  poem  cannot  rid  itself 
of  the  dominating  impression  his  inventions  have  left  upon  it. 
Anyone,  of  course,  following  the  irresponsible  example  of  Byron 
can  have  his  or  her  fling  at  the  poem,  just  as  any  casual  passer-by 
can  dash  a  stone  through  some  priceless,  mediaeval,  stained-glass 
window,  yet — despite  the  most  apparently  damaging  criticism— 
the  power  of  word-painting,  of  w'ord-mosaic,  of  colour  harmony, 
of  figure  grouping,  descriptive  accompaniment,  dignity  of  action, 
and  ecstasy  of  mental  attitude,  achievements  and  qualities  which 
are  practically  indestructible,  remain,  and  the  secret  of  their 
combination  has  died  with  Milton.  He  alone  had  the  pow'er  and 
genius  alike  of  conceiving  his  masterpiece  and  of  bringing  it  to 
a  marvellous  completion. 

Much  discussion  has  taken  place  as  to  who  is  the  hero  of  this 
great  Epic.  The  author’s  apparently  sympathetic  treatment  of 
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the  character  of  Satan  has  induced  some  critics — Professor 
Raleigh  among  the  rest — to  suppose  that  Milton  had  inadvertently 
magnified  him  into  the  hero  of  the  poem.  A  closer  investigation, 
however,  reveals  that  the  author’s  full  delineation  of  Satan’s 
charactA*  was  deliberately  intended  to  show  the  gradual  evolution 
of  evil  from  pride,  anger,  and  rebellion,  and  also  to  show  its 
temptingly  attractive  qualities.  But  the  thoughtful  reader  cannot 
fail  to  see  how',  at  the  necessary  moment,  the  author  fully  exposes 
the  inherently  loathsome  nature  of  evil  by  the  dramatic  conver¬ 
sion  of  the  Pandaemonic  Council,  when  at  point  to  applaud  Satan’s 
diabolic  exploit  against  the  inhabitants  of  Eden,  into  an  assembly 
of  hissing  serpents  and  writhing  dragons  (X.  500,  et  seq.)  and 
Satan  himself  into  the  monster  dragon  of  them  all. 

The  great  protagonists  of  the  Epic  are,  of  course,  God  and 
Satan  :  man  is  merely  the  object  of  their  contention.  Satan  is 
the  great  Adversary  of  God,  as  expressed  in  the  Person  of 
the  Messiah,  who,  as  Addison  rightly  conjectured,  is  the  true  hero 
of  the  poem.  It  is  the  Messiah  who  finally  routs  Satan,  drives  him 
from  heaven,  and  pleads  for  the  rescue  of  fallen  man  by  His  offer 
and  promise  of  Redemption.  The  whole  poem  is  wTitten  to  show 
the  great  w’arring  forces  of  Good  and  Evil  contending  in  the 
Universe,  and  for  whom  Man,  as  it  were,  provides  a  central  battle¬ 
ground.  A  further  object  is,  doubtless,  to  emphasise  the  doctrine 
that  Man  can  of  himself  do  nothing  to  resist  the  great  allurements 
of  evil,  and  that  only  through  dependence  on  the  grace  of  a 
Divine  Power  outside  himself  can  he  finally  triumph. 

Nor  is  the  action  of  the  poem  incomplete  as  some  critics  aver ; 
it  is  merely  suspended  until,  in  Paradise  Regained  (where  Man 
does  not  appear  at  all),  the  deferred  encounter  between  the  same 
protagonists  is  brought  to  pass.  In  this  concluding  portion  of 
the  Epic  the  Messiah  achieves  on  behalf  of  Man  the  final  dis¬ 
comfiture  of  Satan. 

One  of  the  most  w’onderful  things  about  the  poem  is  the  w^ay 
in  which  the  great  antithesis  of  good  and  evil  is  paralleled  through¬ 
out  by  the  antithesis  of  light  and  darkness.  What  might  be 
termed  the  chiaroscuro  of  Paradise  Lost  is  nothing  short  of 
magical.  Not  merely  is  there  the  strong  material  contrast  of 
Heaven  and  Hell  with  the  delicate  half-tones  of  Earth  for  the 
middle  distance,  but  there  is  the  corresponding  spiritual  contrast 
of  Divine  Goodness  and  Diabolic  Evil  with  the  human  qualities 
to  supply  the  degrees  betw^een. 

The  description  of  Light  had  a  most  extraordinary  fascination 
for  Milton ;  he  is  never  weary  of  picturing  it,  and  always,  mar¬ 
vellous  to  relate,  with  a  fresh  vividness  of  presentation  which 
leaves  us  lost  in  astonishment.  Probably  his  blindness  gave  him 
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this  power,  and  he  had,  as  it  were,  come  to  worship  the  very 
Light  he  was  outwardly  deprived  of.  Throughout  the  poem  he 
salutes  Light  as  the  symbol  of  goodness,  the  very  attribute  and 
abode  of  Deity — a  theory  in  full  accord  with  the  Hebrew  idea 
that  by  reason  of  the  blinding  nature  of  the  emanation  no  man 
could  look  upon  the  face  of  God  and  live.  Readers  of  the  ix)em 
will  recall  Milton’s  magnificent  apostrophe  to  Light  in  the 
opening  of  the  third  book  of  Paradise  Lost. 

Professor  Raleigh  urges  it  as  a  reproach  that  Milton  has  left 
no  love-poetry  behind  him.  If  by  “love-poetry”  is  meant  those 
"songs  which  the  starv’d  lover  sings  To  his  proud  fair,  best 
quitted  with  disdain,”  the  charge  is  true.  But  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  “love-poetry”  describes  the  happiness  of  perfect  lovers, 
then  readers  of  Paradise  Lost  (Book  IV.)  will  be  inclined  to  say  he 
wrote  of  little  else  !  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  poetic  language 
could  surpass  the  picture  of  those  primal  lovers,  our  first  parents, 
“Imparadis’d  in  one  another’s  arms.”  Nor,  indeed,  could  the 
whole  subject  of  “w'edded  love,”  with  its  alternations  of  hopes, 
fears,  joys,  and  suffering,  be  more  exquisitely  rendered  than  it  is 
by  Milton.  Nothing  more  dramatically  passionate  has  been  given 
us  than  Adam’s  first  horror-stricken  repulse  of  sinful  Eve,  nor 
anything  more  pathetic  than  her  desperate  pleading — “Forsake 
me  not,  Adam” — nor  any  greater  example  of  that  “love  stronger 
than  death  ”  wdiich  impelled  Adam’s  resolution  to  perish  with  her 
rather  than  leave  her  in  her  terrible  guilt  and  soul  desolation. 
The  poetry  has  yet  to  be  written  that  can  express  in  more  im¬ 
passioned  language  than  this  the  triumph  of  a  despairing  but 
unfailing  love  over  the  most  tragic  situation  of  which  the  human 
mind  can  conceive ! 

To  emphasise  the  sublimity  of  Milton’s  language  in  his  two 
great  Epics  w’ould  be  to  belabour  the  obvious.  It  is  everywhere 
conceded  that  he  carried  the  power  of  blank  verse  to  its  utmost 
pinnacle  of  achievement.  Such  passages  as  :  — 

....  Him  the  Almighty  Power 
Hurl’d  headlong  flaming  from  th’  ethereal  sky 
With  hideous  ruin  and  combustion  down 
To  bottomless  perdition  .... 

cannot  probably  be  matched  in  any  language  for  forceful  intensity 
and  grandeur.  Volumes  have  indeed  been  written  upon  this 
subject,  and  might  yet  be  written.  But  in  the  opinion  of  the 
present  writer,  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  literary  criticism  was 
furnished  by  Addison,  when,  with  the  concealed  fire  that  shone 
beneath  the  milky  opal  of  his  style,  he  burst  into  this  glowing 
tribute  to  Milton  :  "Our  language  sunk  under  him.” 

Professor  Raleigh  closes  his  monograph  with  the  half  querulous, 
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half  petulant  remark  that  he  has  “tried  to  understand”  Milton, 
It  is  difficult  in  the  case  of  so  distin<juished  a  writer  to  understand 
why  or  how  he  has  failed.  The  only  explanation  I  am  able  to 
suggest  isjthat  by  belittling  Milton  he  thought  the  more  brilliantly 
to  enhance  the  glory  of  Shakespeare,  to  whom  Milton  would  thus 
serve  as  a  foil.  To  any  such  intention,  if  it  ever  existed,  it  can 
but  be  replied  that,  firstly,  Milton  is  too  brilliant  a  gem  to  serve 
as  a  foil  to  any  other,  and,  secondly,  of  course,  that  Shakespeare 
needs  none. 

To  regard  our  two  greatest  ^xiets  as  necessarily  antagonistic  to 
one  another  is  absurd  and  deplorable.  No  precise  comparison  of 
their  respective  greatness  is  [wssible,  for  the  very  reason  that  the 
class  of  their  comiX)sitions  is  so  totally  different.  It  is  frequently 
and,  I  think,  foolishly,  urged  that  the  su}X}riority  of  Shakespeare 
lies  in  his  abounding  humour,  whereas  Milton’s  lack  of  it  has,  wc 
are  told,  “alienated  the  interest  of  thousands.”  One  would 
scarcely  have  expected  Professor  Ealeigh  to  have  fallen  into  this 
snare  of  expecting  humour  in  an  epic  !  For  to  say  that  an  epic 
is  to  be  humorous  is  to  preclude  its  being  an  epic,  the  very 
essence  of  an  epic  being  its  grave,  heroic  quality.  Humour 
cannot  be  declaimed.  What  humour  is  there  in  the  /Hneid  or 
in  the  works  of  Dante  or  of  Homer?  To  have  attempted  its  intro¬ 
duction  in  the  divine  theme  iq)on  which  he  wrote  would  have 
been  an  outrage  on  literary  propriety,  and  Milton  knew  this,  as 
he  knew  many  other  things,  far  better  than  his  critics. 

Except,  therefore,  in  their  lyrical  powers,  where  they  are 
evenly  matched,  these  glorious  ix)ets  are  not  rivals  but  equals, 
each  supreme  in  his  own  department,  and  each  carrying  his 
achievement  in  that  department  to  the  highest  point  ever  attained 
by  man.  There  is,  indeed,  something  almost  miraculous  in  their 
successive  appearances,  for  who  watching  the  splendid  sunset  of 
Shakespeare’s  genius  would  have  anticipated  that  the  magic 
moonrise  of  Milton  was  immediately  to  follow?  For,  indeed,  as 
the  sun  and  moon  they  are  to  each  other  ;  Milton  lighting  up  the 
invisible  world,  the  silent  witness  of  God,  cold,  serene,  and  lofty 
in  the  heavens,  Shakespeare  warming  and  lighting  our  visible 
globe,  breeding  life  on  it,  and  also  occasionally  breeding  carrion. 
We  are  all  brave  and  lusty  in  the  power  of  sunlight,  but  it  is 
when  benighted,  stumbling,  and  off  the  track  that  the  moon 
becomes  our  helper.  It  is  the  old  antithesis  of  the  Ideal  and  the 
Real.  While  Milton  on  the  one  hand  points  to  the  bitter  fruit  of 
man’s  first  Disobedience,  and  the  cost  of  his  Redemption,  Shake¬ 
speare  gives  us  the  impression  of  not  caring  a  jot  whether  Man 
has  been  disobedient  or  not,  the  impression  even  of  one  who  revels 
in  his  very  scrapes  and  shortcomings.  Like  some  big-hearted 
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schoolboy  he  romps  and  frolics  with  us,  while  Milton,  the  grave, 
though  kindly  High  Master,  stands  regarding  the  sport  from  afar. 
Shakespeare  wins  our  heart  by  his  flattering  appeal  to  the  latent 
egoism  in  each  of  us  :  no  one  is  apparently  too  insignificant  to  be 
taken  thought  of,  and  the  poorest  of  us  struts  a  fine  fellow  on  his 
boards.  Milton,  on  the  other  hand,  finds  little  to  admire  in  iMan 
as  he  is,  but  glories  in  the  conception  of  what  he  once  was  and 
again  might  be  !  The  contrast  between  their  points  of  view — 
the  spiritual  and  the  human — cannot  perhaps  be  better  exempli¬ 
fied  than  in  their  resj^ective  heroes ;  on  the  one  hand  Adam , 
towering  gracious,  glorious,  and  godlike;  on  the  other  the 
gallantly  confiding  fat  knight,  the  gentle,  gross,  immortal 
FalstalT.  Shakespeare’s  appeal  is  to  Man  only  :  the  world  is  his 
stage  and  Humanity  is  both  actor  and  audience.  Milton,  on  the 
other  hand,  regarding  ^lan  as  constituting  only  a  portion  of  the 
ITiiverse,  appeals  not  to  him  only  but  to  all  the  infinite  powers 
outside  and  beyond  him,  to  God  Himself,  and  to  all  the  glorious 
Company  of  Heaven.  Which,  finally,  of  these  appeals  is  actually 
the  greater  cannot  be  decided  by  our  finite  judgment,  because  it 
depends  upon  an  \mknown  factor,  namely,  upon  the  existence  of 
that  “perfect  witness  of  all-judging  Jove”  by  which  Milton 
throughout  his  life  elected  to  abide.  ^Meanwhile,  the  verdict  docs 
not  greatly  concern  us,  for  whatever  their  respective  “meed”  of 
ultimate  fame  may  be,  our  human  nature  needs  them  both. 
Each  is  the  complement  of  the  other,  and  both  are  indispensable 
to  our  full  human  development  :  Milton,  like  some  English  Moses, 
rousing  us  from  the  bondage  of  sin  and  the  worship  of  Mammon, 
to  go  before  us  in  the  way  of  Bpiritual  Freedom,  whih' 
Shakespeare  by  his  irresistible  dramatic  power  and  joyous  humour 
helps  to  beguile  the  time  of  our  weary  wandering  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness.  Both  poets  alike  loved  and  served  their  fellows,  but  it  is 
not  so  much  on  this  account  as  because  Shakespeare’s  wnrk  is 
such  an  immortal  reflection  of  ourselves  that  the  popularity  of 
the  National  Memorial  to  him  is  assured.  It  will,  however,  be 
conceded  that  he  is  no  less  deserving  of  the  grateful  recognition 
of  his  country  who,  like  Milton,  from  youth  to  age,  in  high 
or  humble  place,  through  good  or  ill  rei)ort,  and  baffled  by  the 
darkness  of  perpetual  night,  never  remitted  his  strenuous 
endeavour  to  keep  the  glorious  banner  of  Virtue  and  Freedom 
flying  amid  all  the  storms  of  Faction  or  of  Fate.  It  wdll  be  a 
deplorable  day  for  England  when  she  fails  to  listen  to  the  impas¬ 
sioned,  spiritual  appeal  of  one  who,  like  ]Milton,  has  every  claim 
to  be  considered  as,  if  not  her  favourite,  surely  her  mightiest  son. 

Alice  Law. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT  AT  HOME  AND  ABKOAD. 


At  the  pi'esent  moment  the  question  how  to  help  the  unemployed 
is  on  everybody’s  lips.  It  is  generally  agreed  upon  that  unem¬ 
ployment  is  a  grave  social  disease,  that  prevention  is  better  than 
cure,  that  temporary  assistance  to  the  unemployed,  in  whatever 
form  it  is  given,  is  not  a  remedy,  but  at  best  a  very  unsatisfactory 
palliative.  If  w-e  wish  to  find  a  cure  for  unemployment  we  must 
study  it  in  the  same  manner  in  which  doctors  study  a  disease. 

Unfortunately,  opinions  differ  as  to  the  prevalence  and  extent 
of  unemployment  in  this  country.  Some  say  that  unemployment 
is  an  unavoidable  evil,  which  is  common  to  all  industrial  nations, 
and  which  afflicts  Great  Britain  less  than  other  countries.  Others 
assert  that  unemployment  is  more  severe  and  more  widespread  in 
Great  Britain  than  in  other  industrial  States.  In  order  to  arrive 
at  a  correct  diagnosis  of  British  unemployment,  we  must  first  of 
all  solve  the  question  whether  Great  Britain  suffers  from  unem¬ 
ployment  in  a  mild  or  in  a  malignant  and  acute  form.  Therefore 
we  must  compare  unemployment  in  Great  Britain  with  unemploy¬ 
ment  in  Germany  and  the  United  States,  countries  which,  by 
the  magnitude  and  the  high  development  of  their  industries,  can 
alone  be  compared  with  Great  Britain. 

Hitherto  most  investigators  have  tried  to  measure  the  pre¬ 
valence  of  unemployment  in  various  countries  by  comparing 
merely  the  percentage  of  workers  who  are  reported  as  being  unem¬ 
ployed  by  various  trade  unions.  These  trade  union  statistics  of 
unemployment  are  valuable  and  interesting  in  themselves,  but 
they  do  not  give  a  faithful  and  adequate  picture  of  the  conditions 
of  the  national  labour  market  as  a  whole.  After  all,  only  a  small 
minority  of  workers,  and  not  a  representative  minority,  both 
in  Great  Britain  and  abroad,  are  enrolled  in  trade  unions. 
Besides,  the  statistics  of  unemployment  published  by  the  trade 
unions  in  various  countries  are  not  absolutely  comparable  for  two 
reasons.  In  the  first  place,  they  are  not  drawn  up  in  accordance 
with  uniform  rules.  In  the  second  place,  they  do  not  refer  to 
identical  occupations.  Therefore,  the  statistics  of  unemployment 
published  by  the  trade  unions  in  various  countries  must  be  used 
with  the  utmost  caution,  and  with  full  knowledge  of  the  different 
conditions  under  which  they  have  been  drawn  up,  and  these  trade 
union  statistics  should  be  supplemented  by  other  statistics  of  a 
more  comprehensive  and  more  general  type. 

The  ebb  and  flow  of  the  national  labour  market,  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  trade  union  labour  market,  may  be  gauged  to 
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some  extent  from  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  people  across  the 
frontiers  of  the  State,  and  from  the  ebb  and  flow'  of  the  money 
in  its  savings  banks. 

]3roadly  speaking,  it  may  be  said  that  workers  emigrate  from 
countries  where  employment  is  bad  to  countries  where  employ¬ 
ment  is  good.  Unemployment  and  ill-paid  employment  are  no 
doubt  the  principal  causes  of  emigration ,  whilst  good  employment 
and  w’ell-paid  employment  are  the  chief  causes  of  immigration. 
Therefore,  the  emigration  and  immigration  statistics  give  a  most 
valuable  indication  of  the  state  of  the  national  labour  market  in 
its  entirety,  as  compared  w'ith  the  purely  sectional  trade  union 
labour  market.  Besides,  workers  who  are  well  employed  and 
well  paid  are  able  to  save  much,  whilst  workers  who  are  ill- 
employed  and  ill-paid  can  save  but  little.  Consequently,  in 
countries  w'here  wnrkers  are  well  employed  and  w'ell  paid,  savings 
bank  deposits  should  increase  rapidly,  w'hilst  in  countries  where 
workers  are  badly  employed  and  consequently  badly  paid,  savings 
bank  deposits  should  be  stationary  or  even  retrogressive.  Hence, 
the  state  of  employment  among  the  workers  of  a  nation  may 
further  be  gauged  by  observing  the  business  transacted  by  the 
savings  banks. 

The  foregoing  show's  that  unemployment  may  be  measured  by 
three  different  tests  :  the  trade  union  unemployment  test,  the 
immigration  and  emigration  test,  and  the  savings  banks  test. 
Normally,  all  three  should  agree,  that  is,  the  indications  as  to  the 
state  of  employment  furnished  by  one  of  these  tests  should  be 
confirmed  by  the  two  remaining  tests.  Now'  let  us,  at  the  hand  of 
these  three  tests,  first  compare  unemployment  in  Great  Britain 
and  in  Germany,  and  then  compare  unemployment  in  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States. 

PEaCENTAOE  OF  UNEMPLOYMENT  AMONG  TlIADE  UNIONISTS. 


YEAP.S. 

IN  GERMANY. 

PER  CENT. 

IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

PER  CENT. 

1003  . 

2.7 

.51 

1004  . 

21 

•  ••  6'5 

1005  . 

...  l-O 

5'4 

1006  . 

11 

4.1 

1907  . 

...  1-5 

4.2 

January  to  June,  1908 

...  2.8  ... 

7.4 

July  . 

27 

8.3 

August 

27 

8.0 

September 

2.7 

9.4 

It  w'ill  be  observed  that  during  the  period  1903-1908 — the 
official  German  unemployment  statistics  w'ere  first  issued  in  1903 
—unemployment  among  trade  unionists  w'as,  as  a  rule,  from  three 
to  four  times  as  large  in  Great  Britain  as  it  was  in  Germany. 
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However,  there  is  an  irreducible  minimum  of  unemployment  in 
every  country,  a  minimum  which  arises  from  the  fact  that  workers 
leave  one  situation  on  a  \\'ednes(lay  and  enter  another  one  on  the 
following  ^Monday  or  on  ^Monday  week,  without  being  in  the 
meantime  unemployed  in  the  usual  sense  of  the  term,  although 
they  may  be  reported  as  being  unemployed  by  their  trade  unions. 
Besides,  voluntary  holidays,  illnesses,  &c.,  cause  absence  from 
work,  but  not  unemployment  strictly  so  called.  If  we  allow, 
let  us  say,  one  per  cent,  for  this  irreducible  minimum  of  purely 
technical  unennployment,  it  would  appear  that  between  1903  and 
1908  unemployment  among  trade  unionists  was  about  four  times 
as  great  in  Great  Britain  as  it  was  in  Germany,  that  for  every 
unemployed  trade  unionist  in  Germany,  there  were,  as  a  rule,  no 
fewer  than  four  unemployed  trade  unionists  in  Great  Britain. 

Now  let  us  see  whether  the  emigration  and  immigration  figures 
and  the  savings  banks  statistics  confirm  or  contradict  the 
foregoing  statement. 


EMIGRATION  FROM 

GROSS  EMIGRATION 

NET  EMIGRATION 

GERMANY. 

FROM  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

FROM  GREAT  BRITAIN 

1900 

22,309 

...  108,825 

71,188 

1901 

22,073 

...  171,715 

72,010 

1902 

32,098 

...  205,002 

101, .547 

1903 

30,310 

...  2.59,950 

147,036 

1904 

27,984 

...  271,435 

126,854 

1905 

28,075 

202,077 

139,365 

1900 

31,074 

325,137 

194,671 

1907 

? 

395,447 

2.37,204 

The  foregoing  figures  show  that  between  1900  and  1906  gross 
emigration,  that  is,  emigration  which  does  not  allow  for  immi¬ 
gration,  was  absolutely  from  seven  to  ten  times  as  large  from 
Great  Britain  as  it  was  from  Germany.  However,  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  population  of  Germany  is,  roughly,  50 
per  cent,  larger  than  the  pojndation  of  Great  Britain.  If  we 
allow  for  that  difference  in  population,  it  follows  that  emigration 
was  relatively  from  ten  to  fifteen  times  as  large  from  Great  Britain 
as  from  Germany,  that  for  every  German  emigrant  there  were 
from  ten  to  fifteen  British  emigrants.  Consequently,  we  may 
say  that  the  pressure  which  causes  emigration  was  from  ten  to 
fifteen  times  as  great  in  Great  Britain  as  it  was  in  Germany. 

The  foregoing  figures  show  a  constant,  rapid,  and  very 
disquieting  increase  in  the  outflow  of  population  from  this  country, 
an  increase  which,  proportionately,  becomes  still  greater  when 
we  look  into  the  figures  of  British  net  emigration.  These  figures 
show  how  many  British  people  have  left  these  shores  when  the 
number  of  all  British  immigrants  is  deducted.  In  comparing 
gross  and  net  emigration  from  this  country,  we  find  that  gross 
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emigration  from  Great  Britain  increased  between  1900  and  1907 
by,  roughly,  230  per  cent.,  whilst  net  emigration  from  Great 
Britain  increased  during  the  same  time  by  330  per  cent.  The 
inclination  of  our  emigrants  to  return  to  their  old  home  is 
apparently  growing  smaller  from  year  to  year,  presumably 
because  they  find  British  conditions  of  employment  more  and 
more  unsatisfactoiy. 

Whilst  Great  Britain  loses  every  year  an  enormous  number  of 
her  people  by  emigration ,  a  loss  compared  with  which  the  loss  of 
20,000  lives  in  the  South  African  war  seems  but  a  trifle,  Germany 
gains  every  year  on  balance  a  considerable  number  of  citizens 
through  immigration.  Unfortunately,  I  have  no  figures  relating 
to  the  immigrations  of  Germans  into  Germany.  If  these  figures 
could  be  given,  it  would  probably  appear  that  the  German  popu¬ 
lation  of  Germany  is  rapidly  increasing  in  numbers  through  the 
inflow  of  German  Americans,  of  whom  many  return  to  the  old 
country.  At  all  events,  it  is  clear  that  Germany  is  gaining  on 
balance  in  population  through  the  immigration  of  foreigners.  At 
the  census  of  1900,  757,151  foreigners  were  counted  in  Germany. 
At  the  census  of  1905,  1,007,179  foreigners  were  counted  in  that 
country.  Hence,  Germany  has  gained  in  foreigners  alone 
250,849  people  between  1900  aiul  1905,  whilst  she  has  lost  during 
the  same  time  only  168,849  of  her  own  people  through  emigration. 

A  comparison  of  the  British  and  German  emigration  and  immi¬ 
gration  figures  seems  to  indicate  that  employment  is  considerably 
better  in  Germany  than  in  Great  Britain,  and  that  consequently 
unemployment  is  considerably  smaller  in  the  former  than  in  the 
latter  country.  The  objection  that  it  is  natural  that  British 
emigration  is  greater  than  German  emigration  because  Great 
Britain  is  more  densely  populated  than  Germany,  is  irrelevant  as 
regards  this  investigation,  which  inquires  merely  into  actual 
conditions,  but  not  into  causes.  Besides,  the  fact  that  the  popu¬ 
lation  is  denser  in  Great  Britain  than  in  Germany  is  not  by  any 
means  a  sufficient  explanation  for  the  great  and  constantly 
increasing  outflow  of  our  people.  Great  Britain  is  densely 
populated  only  in  parts.  The  country  contains  large,  very  thinly, 
and  very  inadequately,  populated  districts,  which  might  be  filled 
up  if  our  industries  were  flourishing.  Ireland,  for  instance, 
which  sixty  years  ago  had  about  9,000,000  inhabitants,  had  at 
the  last  census  only  4,458,775  inhabitants.  Furthermore,  the 
population  per  square  mile  is  70  per  cent,  larger  in  Belgium  than 
it  is  in  the  whole  of  Great  Britain,  and  it  is  even  6  per  cent, 
larger  in  that  country  than  it  is  in  densely-populated  England  and 
Wales.  Ijastly,  people  emigrate  from  this  country  by  the 
hundred  thousand  not  because  there  is  not  enough  room,  but 
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because  there  is  not  enough  work,  and  I  do  not  think  that  it  can 
be  maintained  for  a  moment  that  there  is  not  enough  work  in 
Great  Britain  because  there  is  not  enough  room.  Great  Britain, 
with  her  extended  coast-line,  numerous  harbours,  and  plentiful 
coal,  has  probably  room  enough  for  factories  and  workshops  to 
maintain  more  than  a  hundred  million  people,  and  she  has  room 
for  tjie  additional  dwelling-houses,  &c.,  which  would  be  required 
if  there  be  a  sufficiency  of  markets  for  the  wares  which  these 
additional  factories  and  workshops  might  produce. 

Now  let  us  apply  the  savings  banks  test  to  Great  Britain  and 
to  Germany. 

The  latest  figures  available  relating  to  the  German  savings 
banks  are  those  for  the  year  1905,  and  the  savings  banks  deposits 
in  Great  Britain  and  in  Germany  compare  as  follows  for  the  period 
1900-1905  :  — 


1900 

1905 


Savings  Banks  Deposits. 


IN  GERMANY. 


£ 

441,929,000 

633,756,000 


IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 


£ 

181,574,000 

204,834,000 


Difterence  ...  -(-£191,827,000 


-f  £23,260,000 


The  foregoing  table  shows  that  in  1905  the  deposits  in  the 
German  savings  banks  were  more  than  three  times  as  large  as  the 
deposits  in  the  British  savings  banks,  without  allowing  for  the 
important  fact  that  in  1905  the  German  savings  banks  had  accu¬ 
mulated  a  reserve  fund  of  £39,175,000,  which  might  properly 
be  added  to  the  deposits,  whilst  the  British  savings  banks  have 
no  reserve  fund. 

A  comparison  of  the  growth  of  the  savings  banks  deposits  gives 
evidently  a  better  insight  into  the  state  of  employment  in  the 
two  countries  than  a  comparison  of  the  sums  total  deposited  in 
the  British  and  German  savings  banks.  The  foregoing  table 
shows  that  between  1900  and  1905  the  German  savings  banks 
deposits  have  grown  more  than  eight  times  as  fast  as  the  British 
savings  banks  deposit,  and  if  we  allow  for  the  fact  that  the 
population  of  Germany  is  about  50  per  cent,  larger  than  the 
population  of  Great  Britain,  it  appears  that  the  deposits  in  the 
German  savings  banks  have  grown  about  six  times  as  fast  as  the 
deposits  in  the  British  savings  banks ;  that  for  every  £1  deposited 
by  the  British  working  classes  betw^een  1900  and  1905  the  German 
working  classes  have  deposited  £6. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  British  savings  banks  deposits  have 
not  grown ,  but  they  have  remained  practically  stationary  between 
1900  and  1905,  for  their  apparent  increase  is  entirely  due  to  the 
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I  interest  added,  withdrawals  having  been  equal  to  deposits.  This 

I  state  of  stagnation  has  lately  changed  for  one  of  ominous  retro- 

i  gression.  During  the  three  years  1905-1908,  the  British  savings 
banks  deposits  have  grown  by  only  £6 ,000 ,000,  or  by  ^2 ,000 ,000 
a  year.  As  the  interest  paid  on  our  savings  banks  deposits  exceeds 
i‘5,000,000  per  annum,  it  follows  that  during  the  last  three  years 
I  withdrawals  have  actually  exceeded  deposits  by  more  than 
I  £3,000,000  a  year.  Kightly  considered,  our  savings  banks  deposits 
)  have  not  increased,  but  have  decreased  by  more  than  £3,000,000 
\  during  every  one  of  the  last  three  years.  During  the  same 

I  years,  the  German  savings  banks  deposits  have  grown  more  than 
twenty-five  times  as  fast  as  the  British  savings  banks  deposits 
have  nominally  grown,  that  is,  for  every  £1  deposited  during  the 
last  three  years  in  Great  Britain ,  there  have  proportionately  been 
,  deposited  £25  in  Germany. 

The  growth  of  the  German  savings  banks  deposits  is  all  the 
more  remarkable  when  we  remember  that  the  working  masses 
i  in  Germany  have  the  greatest  facilities  for  acquiring  freehold 

I  cottages,  houses,  and  agricultural  land,  that  millions  of  German 

i  peasants  are  owners  of  freehold  land  and  houses,  and  that  by  far 

I  the  largest  part  of  the  savings  of  the  German  masses  is  invested 

I  in  fields,  and  in  bricks  and  mortar.  Apart  from  the  enormous 

I  savings  banks  deposits,  which  now  amount  to  about  £750,000,000, 

the  German  workers  have  about  £100,000,000  in  the  Imperial 
i  insurance  societies,  to  which  they  contribute  at  present  about 
£18,000,000  per  year,  and  they  are  largely  interested  in  prosperous 
and  wealthy  co-operative  societies,  building  societies,  &c.  Hence, 

[  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  German  working  masses  are  con- 
I  siderably  better  off  than  are  the  British  working  masses. 

In  comparing  German  and  British  savings  banks  deposits, 

I  some  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  fact  that  many  German 
y  savings  banks  accept  considerably  larger  deposits  than  £200, 
which  is  the  maximum  deposit  allowed  by  the  British  savings 
banks.  However,  of  these  larger  sums,  a  considerable  proportion 

(consists  of  the  collective  holdings  of  workers  in  various  forms,  and 
it  may  be  estimated  that  about  80  per  cent,  of  the  German  savings 
banks  deposits,  or  about  £600,000,000,  come  within  the  British 
limit  of  £200. 

The  interest  paid  by  the  German  savings  banks,  which  is 
usually  3J  to  3^  per  cent.,  is  certainly  considerably  higher  than 
the  fixed  interest  of  2J  per  cent,  paid  by  the  British  savings 
banks,  but  relatively  both  rates  of  interest  are  practically  equal. 

I  German  Government  stocks  yield  about  4  per  cent. ,  whilst  British 
I  Government  stocks  yield  only  about  3  per  cent.,  to  the  investor, 
i  Hence,  the  savings  banks  pay  in  both  countries  about  J  per  cent, 
less  than  the  rate  which  is  obtainable  on  Government  stocks. 
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Consequently,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  German  savings  hanks  I 
deposits  are  more  than  three  times  as  large ,  and  that  they  increase  I 
from  eight  to  twenty-five  times  as  fast,  as  the  British  savings  I 
hanks  deposits,  because  the  interest  paid  is  higher  in  Germany  | 
than  in  Great  Britain. 

I  am  also  not  of  opinion  that  the  huge  amount  and  the  rapid 
accumulation  of  deposits  in  the  German  savings  banks,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  small  amount  and  the  slow  growth  of  deposits 
in  the  British  savings  banks  deposits,  is  chiefly  due  to  the  fact 
that  Germans  are  more  thrifty  than  Englishmen.  The  greater 
thrift  of  the  Germans  is  largely  olf-set  by  other  influences  which 
diminish  German,  but  not  British,  savings.  The  German 
workers  have,  on  an  average,  a  larger  number  of  children,  and 
thex'efore  larger  expenses,  than  have  Englishmen  of  the  same  i 

class,  and  education  is  not  gratuitous  in  Germany,  as  it  is  in  this  ‘ 

country.  Besides,  the  German  children  are  longer  at  school 
than  British  children,  they  go  to  work  later  in  life,  and  they  have 
therefore  to  be  maintained  during  a  longer  period  by  their  parents  | 
than  English  children.  Lastly,  military  service  is  compulsory 
and  universal  in  Germany,  and  the  pay  of  the  soldier  is  so  low  [ 
that  it  is  usually  supplemented  by  small  sums  which  the  parents 
send  regularly  to  their  sons  who  are  serving.  All  these  circum¬ 
stances,  and  various  others  which  I  might  enumerate,  tend  to  f 
entrench  upon  German  savings.  1 

The  comparative  tables  given  in  the  foregoing  pages  as  to  un-  j 
employment  among  German  and  British  trade  unionists,  as  to  I 
emigration  from  Germany  and  Great  Britain,  and  as  to  British  | 
and  German  savings  banks  deposits,  corroborate  and  confirm  ' 
each  other.  All  these  tables  point  unmistakably  to  the  fact  that  I 
employment  is,  as  a  rule,  very  considerably  better  in  Germany  j 
than  in  Great  Britain,  and  that,  consequently,  unemployment  is  I 
less  prevalent  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter  country.  They  I 
point  to  the  fact  that,  in  consequence  of  better  employment,  the  I 
great  mass  of  the  working  population  is  considerably  better  off 
in  Germany  than  in  Great  Britain.  The  greater  prosperity  of  j 
the  German  working  masses  is  eloquently  proclaimed  by  the  | 
German  savings  banks  statistics.  | 

The  fact  that  the  members  of  certain  British  trade  unions  I 
receive  higher  nominal  wages  than  the  members  in  the  correspond-  | 
ing  German  trade  unions  does  not  contradict  the  foregoing  | 
conclusions.  In  Great  Britain,  the  trade  unions  are  almost  as  j 
old  as  are  the  manufacturing  industries  themselves.  In  Germany,  I 
the  trade  unions  are  of  yesterday.  The  German  trade  unions  | 
have  not  yet  succeeded  in  conquering  for  themselves  a  privileged  | 
position,  and  “standard  union  wages”  are  practically  unknown  i 
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in  Germany.  Although  nominal  trade  union  wages  in  Great 
Britain  are  in  many  instances  higher  than  are  the  corresponding 
trade  union  wages  in  Germany,  it  cannot  be  concluded  therefrom 
that  general  wages  are  higher  in  Great  Britain  than  in  Germany. 
On  the  conti’ary,  the  general  level  of  wages  is  probably  as  high 
in  Germany  as  in  Great  Britain,  and  is  very  likely  higher  in 
that  country  than  over  here.  The  migration  of  German  indus¬ 
tries  to  England  is  not  only  due  to  the  new  Patents  Act,  but  also 
to  the  fact  that  German  manufacturers  have  discovered,  as  the 
British  Consul  at  Frankfort  pointed  out  in  his  last  report,  that 
general  wages  are  lower  in  Great  Britain  than  they  are  in  Ger¬ 
many.  The  comparisons  of  German  and  British  trade  union 
wages,  which  have  repeatedly  been  made  by  the  British  Board 
of  Trade,  err  very  seriously  in  two  respects.  In  the  first  place, 
no  allowance  is  made,  as  a  rule,  for  the  fact  that  very  heavy 
insurance  premiums  have  been  deducted  from  the  German  wages 
previous  to  payment.  Therefore  German  w'ages,  as  usually  stated, 
appear  considerably  smaller  than  they  are  in  reality.  In  the 
second  place,  no  allow^ance  is  made  as  a  rule  for  the  fact  that 
unemployment  is  much  greater  in  Great  Britain  than  in  Germany. 
Hence,  British  wages  appear  substantially  larger  than  they  are  in 
reality. 

All  the  foregoing  facts  and  figures  point  unmistakably  in  the 
same  direction.  They  allow  ns  to  conclude  that  unemployment 
is  usually  very  small  in  German}^  as  compared  with  this  country. 
That  conclusion  is  amply  confirmed  by  the  complaints  about 
scarcity  of  w'orkers  which  may  be  found  in  numerous  reports  of 
the  German  Chambers  of  Commerce  and  of  the  German  Chambers 
of  Agriculture,  as  w'ell  as  in  the  reports  of  many  manufacturing 
and  mining  enterprises  of  Germany.  These  complaints  have 
found  an  echo  in  the  reports  of  many  British  Consuls,  especially 
of  the  Consuls  in  Berlin,  Haml)urg,  Dant/.ig,  and  Frankfort. 

At  the  time  of  the  last  General  Election  in  Germany,  on  the 
15th  of  January,  1907,  the  Social  Democratic  Party  issued  an 
election  manifesto  which  stated  :  “We  have  in  Geianany  not  too 
large,  but  too  small,  a  number  of  workers.  This  may  be  seen 
from  the  fact  that  every  year  foreign  workers  are  imported  into 
Germany  by  the  hundred  thousand.”  That  statement  was  by 
no  means  an  exaggerated  one.  In  1900,  Germany  imported  no 
fewer  than  000,000  workers  from  abroad,  of  whom  240,000  were 
occupied  in  agriculture,  and  300,000  in  the  manufacturing  and 
mining  industries.  However,  that  huge  immigration  w'as  appa¬ 
rently  quite  insufficient,  for  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Mann¬ 
heim  sent  to  the  Government  a  ]ietition  which  prayed  that  foreign 
workers  should  be  allowed  to  be  imported  itito  Germany  more 
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freely,  so  as  to  relieve  the  great  scarcity  of  labour.  That  interest¬ 
ing  document  stated  :  “  A  scarcity  of  male  and  female  workers 
has  prevailed  in  our  district  during  some  considerable  time,  as 
reference  to  the  yearly  reports  of  this  Chamber  for  1904,  1905, 
and  1900  shows.  Since  several  years  the  scarcity  of  workers  is 
constantly  increasing.  This  scarcity  has,  in  the  course  of  this 
year,  grown  to  such  an  extent  that  various  industries  have  been 
very  seriously  hampered  in  their  operations,  and  have  suffered 
considerable  loss  and  damage.  Experience  has  shown  that  that 
scarcity  of  workers  cannot  be  remedied  by  offering  higher  wages. 
The  workers  know  that  labour  is  scarce.  An  increase  in  wages 
does  not  increase  the  output.  On  the  contrary,  employers  are 
seriously  complaining  that  their  workers  produce  less  and  less, 
knowing  that  they  are  the  masters  of  the  situation.” 

The  petition  from  which  the  foregoing  extract  is  taken — many 
similar  statements  are  on  record — is  dated  the  13th  of  November, 
1907,  a  time  when  employment  was  very  bad  in  Great  Britain, 
when  our  trade  unions  reported  that  5  per  cent,  of  their  members 
were  unemployed,  when  the  British  papers  were  as  full  with 
information  about  unemployment  and  consequent  distress  as  they 
are  at  present,  and  when  relief  works  for  the  unemployed  were 
demanded  all  over  the  country.  Commenting  on  the  petition  of 
which  an  extract  has  been  given,  the  'Mannheim  Chamber  of 
Commerce  stated  in  its  last  report  : — “The  causes  of  the  per¬ 
manent  scarcity  of  workers  are  sufficiently  known.  The  continu¬ 
ous  growth  of  our  industries  and  trade  requires  a  large  additional 
supply  of  workers,  a  supply  which  is  not  forthcoming  through 
the  natural  increase  of  our  population.” 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  natural  increase  of  the  German 
population  comes  to  the  enormous  figure  of  910,000  a  year,  whilst 
the  British  population  has  a  natural  increase  of  only  380,000  a 
year,  and  is  nevertheless  suffering  constantly  from  widespread 
unemployment,  and  consequent  emigration,  the  foregoing  com¬ 
plaint  that  the  natural  increase  of  the  German  population  is 
insufficient  is  very  remarkable. 

The  state  of  employment  in  Germany  may  be  measured  to 
some  extent  by  the  sick  fund  figures,  which  are  published  every 
month,  and  which  show  how  many  workers  are  insured  against 
disease  with  the  State  Insurance  Societies.  By  comparing  the 
number  of  insured  workers  during  the  present  and  the  previous 
year,  and  by  allowing  for  the  natural  increase  of  workers,  Eichard 
Calwer,  a  prominent  German  statistician,  has  calculated  in  the 
Wirtschaftliche  Korrespondenz  that  at  present  380,000  workers, 
out  of  a  total  of  about  14,000,000  wage-earners,  are  unemployed 
in  Germany.  If  his  careful  calculations,  which  have  been  endorsed 
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by  the  German  Press  and  the  German  Parliament,  are  correct, 
it  would  follow  that  ■2‘7  of  the  German  workers  are  at  present 
unemployed.  Reference  to  the  foregoing  pages  shows  that  unem¬ 
ployment  among  German  trade  unionists  comes  also  to  2‘7  per 
cent.  Apparently  unemployment  in  Germany  is  equally  great 
among  union  and  non-union  workers.  In  this  country  it  is  usually 
assumed  that  the  percentage  of  unemployed  among  our  unorgan¬ 
ised  v.orkers  is  considerably  higher  than  it  is  among  our  trade 
unionists,  the  aristocrats  of  British  labour.  However,  assuming 
that  unemployment  among  our  non-union  workers  is  no  higher 
than  among  our  trade  unionists,  it  would  follow  that  at  present 
unemployment  in  Germany  is  trifling  if  compared  with  unemploy¬ 
ment  in  Great  Britain.  Whilst  unemployment  among  our  trade 
unionists  came  to  8'9  per  cent,  in  August,  and  to  9'4  per  cent,  in 
September  of  this  year,  it  came  to  only  2' 7  per  cent,  among  all 
the  German  workers.  Assuming,  in  opposition  to  the  opinion 
which  is  generally  held  by  experts,  that  unemployment  is  at 
present  no  greater  among  our  non-union  workers  than  it  is  among 
unionists,  it  would  appear  that  unemployment  in  this  country 
compares  with  unemployment  in  Germany  approximately  as  35 
and  10 ;  that  for  every  10  unemployed  workers  in  Germany  there 
are  35  unemployed  workers  in  Great  Britain.  These  figures 
make  no  allow'ance  for  the  “  irreducible  minimum  ”  of  unemploy¬ 
ment  already  referred  to.  Everyone  acquainted  with  labour 
statistics  must  admit  that  this  estimate  is  a  very  moderate  one. 

Let  us  now  compare  unemployment  in  Great  Britain  with 
unemployment  in  the  United  States. 

Various  Cabinet  ministers,  and  among  them  the  Prime  Minister 
himself,  have  lately  repeatedly  asserted  in  Parliament  and  else¬ 
where  that  unemployment  is  considerably  greater  in  the  United 
States  than  in  Great  Britain,  and  they  have  in  several  instances 
quoted  very  high  percentages  relating  to  unemployment  in 
America  during  the  present  and  during  past  years.  In  America 
no  national  statistics  of  unemployment,  comparable  with  those 
available  for  Great  Britain  and  Germany,  are  published,  but 
some  of  the  individual  States  of  the  Union,  especially  New  York 
and  Massachusetts,  issue  regularly  statistics  of  unemployment 
among  the  members  of  certain  trade  unions  within  their  terri¬ 
tories.  Acquaintance  with  the  New  York  State  unemployment 
statistics  shows  that  the  Ministerial  statements,  according  to 
which  unemployment  is  usually  far  greater  in  the  United  States 
than  in  Great  Britain,  were  based  upon  the  very  fragmentary 
statistics  of  unemployment  published  by  the  Department  of 
Ijabor  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Let  us  now  compare  the 
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unemployment  statistics  of  New  York  State  with  the  unemploy¬ 
ment  statistics  relating  to  Great  Britain. 

Unemploy- 


Unemployment  is  New  York  State. 


MENT  IN 

Great 

Britain. 


IJle  continuously  for  3  months,  January,  Idle  on  the  last  day  Average 
February,  March  of  March  per  year 


XCMUEi:. 

PEI!  t'ENT, 

NUMBER. 

PER  CENT.  PER 

CENT. 

1897 

...  35,381 

...  24.8 

. . .  43,653 

...  30.6  ... 

3.5 

1898 

...  18,102 

...  101 

...  37,857 

...  21.0  ... 

3.0 

1899 

...  22,658 

...  13.1 

31,751 

...  18.3  ... 

2.4 

1900 

...  22,895 

...  10.1 

44,336 

...  20.0  ... 

2.9 

1901 

...  26,841 

...  11.3 

42,244 

...  18.5  ... 

3.8 

1902 

...  16,776 

6.2 

36,710 

13.6  ... 

4.4 

1903 

...  19,310 

5.5 

41,941 

...  121  ... 

51 

1904 

...  55,710 

...  14.6 

...  103,995 

...  27.2  ... 

6o 

1905 

...  31,638 

8.7 

54,916 

...  15.1  ... 

5‘4 

1906 

...  24,746 

6.0 

37,237 

99  ... 

41 

1907 

...  65,624 

...  13.8 

77,270 

...  19.1  ... 

4.2 

1908 

...  101,466 

...  26.3 

...  138,131 

...  35.7  ... 

7.4 

The  foregoing  table  shows  that  unemployment  among  trade 
unionists  is  habitually  from  two  to  six  times  as  large  in  New 
York  as  it  is  in  Great  Britain.  Now  the  question  arises  :  Can 
we  conclude  from  these  figures  that,  as  a  writer  on  economic 
subjects  recently  put  it,  “In  America  from  10  to  30  per  cent, 
of  the  workers  are  habitually  unemployed  even  in  the  best 
years  ”  ? 

In  the  United  States  there  are  almost  20,000,000  w'age-earncrs. 
The  foregoing  statistics  relate  only  to  from  150,000  to  400,000 
workers,  or  to  from  1  to  2  per  cent,  of  the  whole  wage-earning 
population.  This  fact  alone  shows  that  the  New  York  statistics 
of  unemployment  among  trade  unionists  cannot  be  safely  used  as 
a  reliable  index  to  the  state  of  employment  in  the  United  States. 
Besides,  the  State  of  New  York  occupies  an  altogether  excep¬ 
tional  position  in  the  United  States.  In  the  first  place,  about 
80  per  cent,  of  the  foreign  immigrants  who  go  to  the  United 
States  land  in  New  York  harbour,  and  a  large  number  of  these 
remain  in  New  York  State,  where  they  often  supplant  native 
workers.  Hence,  trade  union  employment  is  not  very  steady 
in  New  Y^ork.  In  the  words  of  the  British  Consul  in  New  York, 
“When  there  is  such  an  immense  monthly  flow"  of  new’  men, 
the  unions  are  to  a  great  extent  paralysed.”  Thus,  New"  York 
occupies  an  altogether  exceptional  position.  New  Y"ork  stands 
approximate^  in  the  same  relation  to  the  other  American  States 
in  which  the  East-end  of  London  stands  to  the  rest  of  Great 
Britain ,  and  it  is  as  absurd  to  estimate  the  number  of  unemployed 
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in  the  United  States  by  the  percentage  of  unemployed  in  New 
York,  as  some  of  our  ministers  have  done,  as  it  would  be  to 
estimate  the  number  of  Jews  in  Great  Britain  by  the 
percentage  of  Jews  in  Mile  End,  Whitechapel,  and 
Bethnal  Green.  In  the  second  place.  New  York  is  the  centre 
of  the  seasonal  trades  of  America.  The  ready-made  clothes 
trade,  for  instance,  is  centred  in  New  York  for  the  same  reason 
for  which,  in  Great  Britain,  it  is  centred  in  the  East-end  of 
London.  In  both  the  East-end  of  London  and  in  New  York, 
tailoring  is  carried  on  by  emigrant  Jews  from  Eastern  Europe. 
Besides,  New  York  has  so  severe  a  winter  that  every  year  during 
many  months  building  operations  are  almost  at  a  standstill. 
In  the  words  of  the  eleventh  Special  Report,  issued  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Labor  at  Washington,  “Weather  conditions 
interfere  with  out-of-door  work,  reducing  considerably  the 
number  of  days  worked  in  twelve  months.  In  New  York,  for 
instance,  it  is  estimated  that  bricklayers  are  able  to  work  during 
only  150  to  175  days  in  the  year.” 

It  is  worth  noting  that  among  the  trade  unionists  who 
I  report  on  unemployment  to  the  Labor  Department  of  New 
I  York  State,  the  workers  engaged  in  the  building  trade  and  the 
I  clothing  trade,  two  trades  which  are  essentially  seasonal  trades, 
j  form  by  far  the  largest  contingents. 

I  British  workers  have,  on  the  w'hole,  little  cause  to  pity  the 
American  unemi)loyed.  Let  us  take  the  case  of  the  New  Y'ork 
I  bricklayer  who  is  occupied  during  only  150  to  175  days  in  the 
1  year.  His  average  wages  amount,  according  to  the  statistics 

I  furnished  by  the  Labor  Department  in  Washington,  to  70 
cents  per  hour,  and  to  double  that  sum  per  hour  for  overtime. 
Hence,  a  New  York  bricklayer  will  earn  in  a  normal  eight-hours 
(lay  5'CO  dollars,  or  £1  3s.  If  he  works  nine  hours  he  will  earn 
I  £1  9s.  a  day,  and  if  he  w'orks  ten  hours  he  will  earn  UT  15s. 

a  day.  The  report  of  the  Mosely  Commission  of  1903  contains 
I  the  following  statements  by  Mr.  H.  R.  Taylor  of  the  Operative 
Bricklayers’  Society  and  by  Mr.  M.  Deller  of  the  National 
;  Association  of  Operative  Plasterers,  “The  bricklayer  in  America 
receives  a  wage  ranging  from  two  and  a  quarter  to  three  and  a 
I  half  times  the  highest  wage  paid  to  a  bricklayer  here,  the 
1  highest  rate  in  England  being  10^-d.,  or  21  cents  per  hour, 
I  whilst  the  lowest  w'age  paid  in  any  of  the  towns  and 
i  cities  I  have  visited  was  45  cents,  or  Is.  lOJd.  per  hour  at 
I  Niagara,  and  as  high  as  75  cents,  or  3s.  lid.  per  hour,  in  New 
I  York ;  whilst  for  tunnel  or  sew^er  work  the  recognised  rate  is 
I  75  cents  per  hour,  or  25s.  per  day  in  the  Niagara  and  Cleveland 
i  districts,  and  as  high  as  nine  dollars  or  ^1  17s.  6d.  per  day  of 
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eight  hours,  in  New  York.  The  wages  paid  to  plasterers  in 
New  York  are  at  the  present  time  5  dollars  (^1  Os.  2d.)  per  day.” 

Such  are  the  wages  among  the  men  in  the  building  trade  of 
New  York  who  notoriously  suffer  most  severely  from  statistical 
unemployment  as  shown  in  the  foregoing  table.  However, 
New  Y’’ork  bricklayers  earn  during  the  six  or  seven  months  whilst 
they  are  at  work  more  than  English  bricklayers  can  earn  in 
eighteen  months.  Moreover,  during  the  long  spell  of  winter, 
when  building  operations  are  at  a  standstill,  and  when  the  brick¬ 
layers  are  statistically  unemployed,  they  work,  many  of  them,  at 
another  trade.  They  earn  frequently  good  wages  in  winter  in 
the  gas-works,  which  then  have  their  busy  season.  However, 
that  fact  does  not,  of  course,  prevent  these  men  being  reported 
as  unemployed  at  their  trade  by  the  secretary  of  their  union. 

The  foregoing  suffices  to  show  that  the  statistics  of  unem¬ 
ployment  among  trade  unionists  issued  by  the  Department  of 
Labor  of  the  State  of  New  York  are  deceptive  and  that  it  is 
quite  inadmissible  to  assume  that  the  New  York  percentage 
of  unemployment  may  be  applied  to  all  workers,  organised  and 
unorganised,  throughout  the  United  States.  It  is,  perhaps,  not 
unnatural  that  irresponsible  journalists  have  informed  the  British 
public  that  “one  man  out  of  three  is  out  of  work  in  America,” 
or  “in  Free  Trade  Great  Britain  only  8‘2  per  cent  of  the  workers 
are  unemployed,  whilst  in  Protectionist  America  from  10  to  30 
per  cent,  of  the  workers  are  habitually  unemployed  even  in  the 
best  times.”  However,  it  is  very  much  to  be  regretted  that  Mr. 
Asquith  and  other  members  of  the  Cabinet  should  implicitly  and 
explicitly  have  endorsed  these  grossly  misleading  statements, 
statements  which  they  ought  to  have  knowm  to  be  not  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  fact. 

Now  let  us  see  whether  the  two  remaining  tests  of  employment 
and  of  unemployment,  the  emigration  and  immigration  tests, 
and  the  savings  banks  test,  confirm  or  contradict  the  very 
rudimentary  trade  union  unemployment  test  given  in  the 
foregoing. 

GROSS  EMIGRATION  NET  EMIGRATION  IMMIGRATION  TO 

FROM  GREAT  BRITAIN.  FROM  GREAT  BRITAIN.  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


1900 

168,825 

71,188 

448,572 

1901 

171,715 

72,016 

487,918 

1902 

205,662 

101,547 

648,743 

1903 

259,956 

147,036 

857,046 

1904 

271,435 

126,854 

812,870 

1905 

262,077 

139,365 

1,026,499 

1906 

325,137 

194,671 

1,100,736 

1907 

895,447 

237,204 

1,285,349 
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It  will  be  noticed  that  between  1900  and  1907  emigration 
from  Great  Britain  and  immigration  into  the  United  States  have 
both  grown  threefold,  that  the  people  are  fleeing  from  this 
country  in  rapidly  increasing  numbers  as  from  a  stricken  land, 
whilst  the  United  States  are  getting  more  and  more  attractive  to 
workers  who  wish  to  better  themselves. 

It  cannot  be  argued  that  the  enormous  exodus  of  people  from 
Europe  to  the  United  States  is  due  chiefly  to  the  activity  of  the 
Emigration  Agents  and  the  shipping  companies,  or  that  it  is  a 
chance  movement,  a  passing  craze,  or  a  fashion  due  to  some 
migratory  instinct  or  to  the  unjustified  hopes  of  emigrants  who 
are  attracted  to  America  by  visions  of  boundless  wealth.  The 
American  Department  of  Labor,  a  department  the  functions  of 
which  are  similar  to  those  of  our  own  Board  of  Trade,  has  by 
means  of  exhaustive  inquiries  ascertained  that  the  vast  majority 
of  immigrants  have  set  out  to  America  because  they  have  been 
advised  to  do  so  by  relatives  or  friends  of  theirs  who  have  settled 
in  America  and  who  have  prospered.  In  a  very  large  number  of 
cases  foreign  immigrants  have  their  passage  paid  for  them  by  their 
friends  and  relatives  in  America.  As  soon  as  prosperity 
diminishes,  foreigners  settled  in  America  advise  their  relatives 
and  friends  living  in  Europe  not  to  come  over  because  employ¬ 
ment  is  bad.  Hence,  the  immigration  statistics  are  considered 
to  be  an  excellent,  and  almost  an  infallible,  index  to  the  state  of 
employment  in  the  United  States. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  record  figures  it  is  quite  clear  that 
between  1900  and  1907 ,  when  employment  grew  steadily  worse  in 
Great  Britain,  it  became  steadily  better  in  the  United  States. 
In  fact,  employment  was  so  good  over  there  during  the  period 
1900-1907  that  workers  were  scarce  in  America  notwithstanding 
the  immigration  of  millions  of  willing  workers.  The  reports  of 
the  American  Chambers  of  Commerce,  of  many  American  under¬ 
takings,  and  of  our  own  Consuls  testify  to  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  suffered  up  to  the  summer  of  1907,  not  from  a 
scarcity  of  work,  but  from  a  scarcity  of  w^orkers.  The  Consular 
report  for  New  York,  issued  in  May,  1907,  speaks,  for  instance, 
of  “constant  complaints  of  shortage  of  labour,  notwithstanding 
an  immigration  exceeding  1,000,000  persons.”  Another  Consular 
report,  relating  to  the  United  States,  No.  3876,  issued  in  July, 
1907,  states:  “Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  considerably  over 
1,000,000  immigrants  came  into  this  country,  there  was  in  certain 
industries  a  serious  scarcity  of  labour.”  Consular  Report  No. 
3777  on  the  trade  of  Maryland,  states:  “Complaints  were  con¬ 
stantly  made  by  the  large  wholesale  houses  that  they  were  unable 
to  get  goods  from  the  manufacturers,  and  the  manufacturers  plead 
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that  the  dearth  of  workmen  prevented  them  from  complying  with 
the  demands  that  were  made  upon  them.  Indeed,  everywhere, 
both  in  the  country  and  in  the  cities,  there  was  a  constant  cry 
for  labour,  skilled  and  unskilled.” 

The  immigration  and  emigration  test  clearly  shows  that  employ¬ 
ment  was  excellent  in  America  between  1900  and  1907 ,  and  that 
consequently  unemployment  must  have  been  practically  non¬ 
existent  in  that  country. 

The  American  workers  have  £‘740,000,000  in  their  savings 
banks,  whilst  the  British  workers  have  only  £210,000,000  in  onr 
savings  banks.  However,  it  would  not  be  fair  to  apply  the  savings 
banks  test  to  the  whole  of  the  United  States  and  to  Great 
Britain.  In  the  United  States,  and  especially  in  the  agricultural 
parts,  the  workers  invest  their  savings  chiefly  in  land  and  houses. 
Similar  facilities  for  investment  do  not  exist  in  Great  Britain. 
In  New  York  State  and  Massachusetts,  on  the  other  hand,  indus¬ 
trial  and  commercial  States  in  which  the  vast  majority  of  w’orkers 
are  town  dwellers,  the  workers  have  comparatively  few  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  investing  money  in  real  estate,  and  thus  they  are 
compelled  to  put  their  savings  into  the  savings  banks.  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  in  New  York  State  from  10  per  cent,  to  30  per  cent, 
of  the  workers  are,  according  to  the  trade  union  statistics, 
habitually  unemployed,  it  will  be  particularly  interesting  to 
compare  the  savings  banks  deposits  in  Great  Britain  and  in  New 


York  State. 

Deposits  in  the  Savings 

Deposits  in  the  Savings 

Banks  of  New  York 

Banks  of  Great 

State. 

Britain. 

1895 

£128,774,715 

£143,181,656 

1900 

184,416, 319 

187,005,562 

1905 

222,179,452 

204,834,576 

1906 

233,629,741 

209,005,745 

1907 

278,859,207 

209,694,077 

Increase  during 

last 

twelve  years 

...  -t- £150,084,492 

4- £66,512,421 

Increase  during 

last 

three  years 

-f  £56,679, 755 

-t- £4, 859,  .501 

The  foregoing  figures  are  startling  indeed.  They  show  that 
the  8,000,000  inhabitants  of  New  York  State  have  now  a  consider¬ 
ably  larger  sum  in  their  savings  banks  than  have  the  44,000,000 
inhabitants  of  the  whole  of  Great  Britain.  If  we  allow  for 
the  difference  in  population,  we  find  that  for  every  £1  deposited 
in  the  savings  banks  by  the  average  Englishman,  the  average 
citizen  of  New  York  State  has  £8  deposited  in  the  savings  banks. 
They  show,  further,  that  during  the  years  1905-1907  the  average 
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New  Yorker  added  £7  to  his  savings  banks  deposit,  whilst  during 
the  same  time  the  average  Englishman  added  only  two  shillings 
to  his  savings.  In  other  words,  for  every  £1  put  by  during  the 
last  three  years  by  the  average  British  worker  the  average  worker 
in  New  York  State  put  by  £70.  The  foregoing  figures  confirm 
the  fact  that  in  the  United  States  employment  must  have  been 
excellent  and  unemployment  practically  nil,  and  that  employment 
was  perhaps  best  in  New  York  State,  notwithstanding  the  large, 
but  purely  nominal,  unemployment  figures  furnished  by  the 
trade  unions  of  that  State.  The  emigration  and  immigration 
figures  and  the  savings  banks  statistics  incontestably  prove  that 
the  American  workers  must  have  passed  through  a  long  period 
of  unparalleled  prosperity. 

New  York  State,  like  Great  Britain,  is  a  small  and  very  densely 
populated  State  which  subsists  chiefly  on  trade  and  industries. 
Therefore  it  is  w-orth  while  to  inquire  a  little  more  closely  into 
the  state  of  employment  over  there.  For  this  purpose  let  us  look 


into  the  censuses  of  1900  and  1905, 

censuses  w'hich  did  not  merely 

enumerate  and  classify  population. 

but  which  were 

industrial 

censuses  as  well. 

These  censuses  give  the  following 

picture  of 

the  state  of  employment  in  New  York  State. 

Wages  and  Salaries  in 

New  York  State. 

Number  of 
wage-earners 

Wages  paid 

Average  wages  per 
head  per  year 

Average 
wages  per 
week 

1900  ...  726,909  . 

..  8337,323,585  ... 

,  8464- £92  16  0  . 

..  £1  15  8 

1905  ...  856,947  . 

..  430,014,851  ... 

502=  100  8  0  . 

1  18  6 

Increase  -f  130,038  . 

..  -1-892,691,266  .. 

-  -1-838=  £7  12  0  . 

..■f£0  2  10 

Number  of 
salary-earners 

Salaries  paid 

Average  salaries 
per  head  per  year 

Average 
salaries 
per  week 

1900  ...  68,030  , 

...  876,740,115  .. 

.81,113=  222  12  0  . 

..£457 

1905  ...  98,012  , 

...  111,145,175  .. 

.  1,144  =  228  16  0  . 

4  8  0 

Increase  -f- 29,982  , 

...  4-834,405,060  .., 

,  -l-  §31  =  £()  4  0  > 

..  +  £0  2  5 

It  will  be  noticed  that  between  1900  and  1905  New  York 
State  found  work  for  an  additional  army  of  130,038  wage-earners 
and  29,982  clerks,  &c.,  to  whom,  roughly  speaking,  additional 
wages  of  127,096,320  dollars,  or  £25,419,265,  per  year  were  paid. 
These  figures  suffice  to  show  that  employment  has  been  excellent 
in  New  York  State.  They  show  a  surprising  expansion  in  employ¬ 
ment,  and  they  prove  that  wherever  unemployment  existed  in 
New  York  State  it  could  scarcely  be  due  to  lack  of  work.  The 
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expansion  of  business  in  New  York  State  is  further  illustrated 
by  the  increase  in  the  value  of  real  and  personal  taxable  estates 
which  have  increased  as  follows  :  — 

Real  and  Personal  Taxable  Estate  in  New  York  State. 


1895  . 

.  $4,292,082,167 

1900  . 

.  5,461,302,752 

1905  . 

.  7,738,165,640 

1907  . 

.  8,565,379,394 

It  will  be  noticed  that  during  the  last  twelve  years  the  wealth 
of  New  York  State,  as  measured  by  the  value  of  real  and  jiersonal 
taxable  estate,  has  exactly  doubled.  This  enormous  increase  in 
wealth  has  made  ^xissible  the  great  increase  of  employment  which 
is  shown  by  the  census  figures. 

Of  late  we  have  frequently  been  told  that  unemployment  and 
consequent  distress  are  very  great  in  Germany  and  the  United 
States.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  United  States  and  Germany 
have  been,  and  still  are,  passing  through  an  industrial  crisis, 
accompanied  by  a  considerable  amount  of  unemployment.  It 
is  true  that  in  these  two  countries  a  great  reaction  has  taken 
place ,  a  reaction  which  was  only  to  be  expected  after  the  prolonged 
and  unprecedented  boom  which  preceded  it.  However,  there  is 
a  material  difference  between  unemployment  in  the  United  States 
and  Germany  and  unemployment  in  Great  Britain.  In  Germany 
and  the  United  States,  full  employment  is  the  rule ;  in  Great 
Britain  it  is  the  exception.  In  the  United  States  and  in  Germany 
unemployment  is  usually  unknown ;  in  Great  Britain  it  is  per¬ 
manent  and  it  varies  only  in  degree.  Pathologically  considered, 
the  U  nited  States  and  Germany  suffer  at  present  from  unemploy¬ 
ment  in  an  acute  form,  whilst  Great  Britain  suffers  from  chronic 
and  malignant  unemployment  which  is  constantly  increasing,  and 
which  has  lately  become  very  acute.  The  fragmentary  employ¬ 
ment  statistics  relating  to  the  United  States  are  not  a  sufficient 
criterion  to  decide  w'hether  at  the  present  moment  unemployment 
is  greater  in  America  or  in  Great  Britain,  but  the  comprehensive 
employment  statistics  of  Germany  suffice  to  show  that  unem¬ 
ployment  in  that  country  is  trifling  if  compared  with  unemploy¬ 
ment  in  Great  Britain,  and  that  it  is  less  severe  at  the  present 
moment  of  acute  unemployment  in  Germany  than  it  is  in  Great 
Britain  during  times  wffien  employment  is  considered  to  be 
normal. 


J.  Ellis  Barker. 


CHATEAUBRIAND’S  SECOND  LOVE. 


There  is  no  more  pathetic  figure  in  the  annals  of  the  French 
Revolution  than  that  of  Pauline  de  Beaumont,  the  dying  woman 
— dying  of  consumption — whom  Chateaubriand  loved  for  a  season, 
while  he  was  writing  “Le  Genie  du  Christianisme.” 

She  was  by  birth  a  Montmorin — the  daughter  of  the  Comte 
de  Montmorin,  who  had  been  Foreign  Minister  in  Necker’s 
Administration.  She  and  her  husband,  Comte  Louis  de  Beau¬ 
mont,  the  nephew  of  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  whom  Rousseau 
confounded  in  controversy,  had  long  since  ceased  to  live  together  ; 
and,  during  the  Terror,  fate  was  very  cruel  to  her.  Her  father 
was  one  of  the  victims  of  the  September  massacres.  Her 
mother  and  her  brother  perished  on  the  scaffold  on  the  day  of 
the  execution  of  Madame  Elisabeth.  Her  sister,  thrown  into 
prison  with  them,  only  escaped  the  same  death  by  declaring 
herself  “enceinte.”  She  herself  was  arrested  with  them  at 
the  Chateau  de  Passy,  in  the  dead  of  winter;  but  she  was  ill  and 
an  encumbrance,  so  that  the  Republican  commissioners  turned 
her  out  of  the  carriage,  and  left  her  by  the  way  side  in  the 
suow'.  A  vine-dresser  who  had  once  been  one  of  her  father’s 
servants,  gave  her  shelter  in  his  cottage.  Joubert — the  famous 
aphorist  whom  Matthew  Arnold  has  praised  so  eloquently — heard 
of  her  distress,  came  to  her  rescue,  and  cheered  her  solitude  with 
his  friendship. 

That  friendship  was  a  great  event — perhaps  the  greatest  of  all 
events — in  Joubert’s  life.  The  aphorist  had  a  homely  wife, 
and  Pauline  de  Beaumont  was  an  aristocrat.  She  descended  like 
an  angel  from  heaven  upon  his  homely  hearth,  causing  him  to 
realise  how  very  homely  it  was ;  and  Madame  Joubert,  as  Mrs. 
Humphry  Ward  has  written,  “knew  neither  selfish  passions 
nor  small  jealousies.”  Probably  it  was  well  for  the  peace  of  the 
household  that  she  did  not  know  them  ;  for,  though  her  husband’s 
infidelity  seems  only  to  have  been  intellectual,  he  got  as  far  as 
to  write  letters  to  Madame  de  Beaumont  apologising  for  his  wife’s 
homeliness,  and  consequently - 

But  that  is  a  side  of  the  subject  on  w’hich  there  is  no  space 
to  enter.  Enough  to  say  that  the  time  passed,  and  the  friend¬ 
ship  was  consolidated  ;  that  the  Terror  ceased ,  and  that  Madame 
de  Beaumont  returned  to  Paris  and  opened  her  salon  there, 
in  the  Rue  Neuve  du  Luxembourg ;  and  that  someone — it  may 
have  been  Joubert  himself — introduced  Chateaubriand. 
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The  word  “salon,”  however,  must  not  mislead  us.  To  a«j 
English  reader  it  probably  suggests  grandeur  and  glittering  lights, 
glorious  apparel  and  sparkling  jewellery,  a  fashionable  mob  on 
a  wide  staircase,  powdered  footmen  shouting  the  names  of  guests, 
a  w'eary  hostess  interminably  shaking  hands  with  a  long  proces¬ 
sion  of  people  whom  she  scarcely  knows  by  sight.  There  was 
no  such  display,  and  no  such  crush,  in  the  salon  of  Madame  de 
Beaumont.  She  merely  received  a  few  friends  every  night  in 
her  “apartment,”  without  luxury  or  ostentation.  They  came, 
not  to  flirt,  or  to  play  cards,  or  to  show  themselves  and  pass  on 
to  some  other  entertainment,  but  to  talk. 

Most  of  them  were  Catholic  reactionaries — men  and  women 
of  the  world  whose  religious  beliefs  did  not  materially  affect  the 
details  of  their  daily  lives,  but  who  nevertheless  found  comfort  in 
envisaging  spiritual  things  differently  from  their  neighbours. 
Joubert,  Fontanes,  Bonald,  Mole,  Pasquier,  and  Chenedolle  were 
regularly  of  the  company.  They  all  talked  brilliantly  about  reli¬ 
gion,  politics,  literature,  and  the  drama ;  and  the  day  came  when 
one  of  them  brought  and  introduced  Chateaubriand,  a  penniless 
adventurer,  lately  returned  from  exile,  and  quite  unknown  to 
fame — known  only,  in  fact,  to  Fontanes  and  Joubert. 

They  had  already  spoken  to  her  of  him  as  the  young  man  of 
genius  w^ho  was  about  to  put  the  philosophers  to  shame  and 
restore  religion  with  a  blare  of  trumpets ;  and  he  looked  the  part 
and  could  sustain  it.  He  was  thirty-two,  broad-shouldered, 
handsome,  with  a  head  that  was,  by  universal  testimony,  “mag¬ 
nificent.”  His  voice  was  rich  and  sympathetic;  his  smile,  when 
he  chose  to  smile,  was  “irresistible.”  His  broad  brow  bore  the 
stamp  of  intellect ;  and  melancholy — the  disdainful  melancholy 
of  the  proud  man  whom  fate  has  persecuted — had  marked  him 
for  its  own.  He  instinctively  struck  the  pose  of  “I’homme  fatal.” 
Napoleon,  indeed,  with  his  cynical  way  of  putting  things,  de¬ 
clared  that  he  looked  like  “a  conspirator  who  had  come  down  the 
chimney  ” ;  but  Madame  de  Beaumont  did  what  the  English¬ 
women  whom  Chateaubriand  had  admired  in  Kensington  Gar¬ 
dens  had  failed  to  do — she  “divined  the  invisible  presence  of 
Bene.” 

Bene,  from  the  very  first,  was  favoured  beyond  her  other 
guests — beyond  even  Joubert,  who,  until  then,  had  been  favoured 
beyond  the  rest.  The  aphorist,  after  all,  was  fifteen  years  her 
elder,  and  lived  with  the  wife  for  whom  he  apologised  to  her. 
She  was  very  grateful  to  him  for  all  that  he  had  done  for  her, 

but  still - She  was  thirty,  and  she  had  never  loved,  and 

now - 

She  knew,  of  course,  that  Chateaubriand  was  married.  Though 
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he  had  concealed  the  fact  from  Charlotte  Ives  at  Bungay,  he  did 
not  hide  it  from  her.  But  Madame  de  Chateaubriand  was  in 
Brittany ;  and  Brittany  was  a  long  way  from  Paris ;  and  Chateau¬ 
briand  had  not  seen  his  wife  for  ten  years,  and  did  not  seem 
to  wish  to  see  her;  and  Madame  de  Beaumont,  having  fallen 
under  the  spell  of  “the  Enchanter,’’  as  they  all  called  him, 
doubtless  concluded  that  there  were  reasons  for  this  of  which  he 
was  too  chivalrous  to  speak.  What  else  could  she  conclude  when 
he  told  her  that  he  hoped  to  restore  religion  in  France?  More¬ 
over,  she  was  in  the  grip  of  a  disease  that  does  not  spare;  and, 
knowing  that  she  had  not  long  to  live,  she  wanted  to  love  and 
be  loved  before  she  had  to  die.  This  was  her  chance,  and  she 
grasped  at  it. 

In  order  to  be  near  Chateaubriand,  she  stayed  in  Paris  at 
seasons  when  it  was  her  general  custom  to  go  into  the  country ; 
and  she  was  always  at  home  to  him  when  she  w'as  at  home  to 
no  one  else.  The  others,  including  Joubert,  came  to  see  her, 
at  the  most,  only  once  a  day ;  but  he  came  twice.  In  the  even¬ 
ings  he  joined  in  the  general  talk,  or  read  the  burning  pages  of 
“Rene”  or  “Atala”  aloud;  but  in  the  mornings  and  the  after¬ 
noons,  he  sat  alone  with  her,  exehanging  confidences,  hypno¬ 
tising  her  with  his  caressing  voice,  sympathising  with  the  suffer¬ 
ings  which  had  left  her  almost  alone  in  the  world,  speaking  of 
his  childhood  in  the  solitary  Breton  castle,  and  of  the  relentless 
“ennui  ”  which  had  followed  him  like  a  shadow  in  his  wanderings 
“in  the  huts  of  the  savages”  and  on  the  still  waters  of  the  Flori¬ 
dan  lagoons — which,  as  a  matter  of  strict  and  sober  fact,  he  had 
never  visited  at  all. 

They  were  in  love  with  each  other,  according  to  their  several 
capacities  for  love.  Chateaubriand’s  love,  as  always,  was  “of 
his  life  a  thing  apart.”  Pauline  de  Beaumont’s  love  was  her 
“whole  existence” — the  one  love  of  her  life,  of  which  she  must, 
therefore,  make  the  most.  That  she  might  make  the  most  of  it, 
she  and  her  lover  must  be  alone.  Not  alone  in  the  midst  of  the 
crowds  of  Paris,  where  they  were  daily  interrupted  by  the  claims 
of  politeness  and  the  salon,  but  alone  in  the  country  among 
woods  and  meadows.  No  one  and  nothing  must  stand  in  the 
way — neither  Joubert,  nor  Madame  de  Chateaubriand,  nor  the 
fear  of  what  people  might  say ;  and  she  must  make  haste — for 
her  lover  was  threatening  to  become  famous. 

“Atala”  had  been  published,  and  had  warned  the  world  that 
a  new  sun  was  about  to  rise  in  the  hemisphere  of  letters.  “Le 
G-enie  du  Christianisme  ”  had  been  announced,  and  the  world 
was  eagerly  expecting  it.  Chateaubriand  was  re-writing  it  under 
the  critical  eyes  of  Fontanes  and  Joubert.  Might  he  not  write 
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faster — might  he  not  also  write  better— in  the  quiet  of  the 
country,  with  only  the  woman  who  loved  him  by  his  side? 
So  Madame  de  Beaumont  argued ;  and  she  planned  her  coup 
accordingly,  taking  a  furnished  house  at  Savigny,  and  carrying 
Chateaubriand  off  there  to  live  with  her.  “Every  morning,” 
she  said  to  her  friend,  Madame  de  Vintimille,  “I  shall  hear 
the  sound  of  his  voice ;  and  I  shall  sit  and  watch  him  while 
he  works.”  And  so  they  started  on  their  honeymoon,  in  May, 
1801. 

The  house  w^hich  they  occupied  is  still  standing.  Vine-clad 
terraces  rise  behind  it,  and  a  curtain  of  trees  screens  it  from  the 
high  road.  Some  of  the  most  glowing  pages  of  the  “Memoires 
d’Outre-tombe  ”  are  consecrated  to  Chateaubriand’s  recollections 
of  his  sojourn  there  :  — 

In  the  morning  we  breakfasted  together.  After  breakfast  I  withdrew  to 
my  work,  and  Madame  de  Beaumont  most  kindly  copied  out  for  me  the 
quotations  which  I  indicated.  This  noble  woman  offered  me  a  refuge  when 
I  had  none.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  tranquillity  which  she  afforded  me,  I 
should  very  likely  never  have  finished  a  work  which  1  had  failed  to  bring 
to  completion  in  the  days  of  my  misfortunes. 

Never  to  the  end  of  my  days  shall  I  forget  certain  of  the  evenings  spent 
in  this  haven  of  friendship.  We  used  to  gather,  when  we  returned  from 
our  daily  walk,  close  to  a  pool  of  running  water  in  the  midst  of  a  lawn 
in  the  garden.  Madame  Joubert,  Madame  de  Beaumont,  and  I  sat  side 
by  side  on  a  bench.  Madame  Joubert 's  son  played  on  the  grass  at  our 
feet.  M.  Joubert  paced  to  and  fro  on  a  gravel  path  at  a  little  distance 
from  us. 

He  might  well  do  so,  having  discovered  that  two  were  com¬ 
pany,  and  that  he  w'as  no  longer  one  of  the  two;  but  his  stay 
at  Savigny  was  only  of  brief  duration.  For  the  greater  part  of 
the  time  Chateaubriand  and  Pauline  de  Beaumont  were  alone, 
as  honeymooners  should  be ;  and  Chateaubriand  kept  ennui  at 
bay  and  was  happy.  “What  bliss,”  he  exclaims,  “for  a  man 
who  had  lately  returned  from  exile,  and  who,  save  for  a  few 
days  too  quickly  passed ,  had  for  eight  .years  lived  a  life  of  com¬ 
plete  isolation !  ”  And  then  with  the  inevitable  touch  of  egotism  ; 
“Never  have  I  depicted  the  wildernesses  of  the  New  World  so 
eloquently  !  ”  And  then  wdth  the  inevitable  touch  of  sentiment  : 

At  night,  when  the  windows  of  our  rustic  drawing-room  were  open, 
Madame  de  Beaumont  used  to  point  out  the  various  constellations,  telling 
me  that,  some  day,  I  should  remember  that  it  was  from  her  that  I  had 
learnt  to  know  them.  Since  I  have  lost  her,  I  have,  again  and  again,  at 
Rome,  in  the  midst  of  the  Campagna,  looked  for  the  stars  whose  names 
she  taught  me.  I  have  seen  them  shining  brightly  above  the  Sabine  Hills, 
their  long  rays  smiting  the  surface  of  the  Tiber. 

Did  he  also,  one  wonders,  search  for  them,  on  those  other 
nights,  only  a  few  years  later,  when  at  Fervacques,  with  Del- 
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phine  de  Custine - *?  But  that  is  another  story.  For  the 

moment  they  were  both  happy,  and  believed  that  their  happiness 
would  last ;  and  Pauline  de  Beaumont  even  believed  that  happi¬ 
ness  was  curing  her  malady.  “I  do  really  think,”  she  wrote  to 
Fontanes,  ‘‘that  my  health  is  improving”;  and  her  letters  to 
Joubert  are  full  of  a  delight  as  naive  and  innocent  as  that  of  a 
bride  : — 

We  have  hardly  been  here  four-and-twenty  hours,  and  already  I  am 
impatient  to  tell  you  our  news.  No  doubt  you  are  more  anxious  to  hear 
about  the  solitary  one  than  about  myself.  You  know  how  the  country 
charms  me,  and  how  happy  1  am  in  solitude;  so  it  is  about  the  savage 
that  I  am  going  to  talk  to  you. 

Almost  before  our  journey  was  finished,  he  had  forgotten  ...  all  his 
anxieties  and  annoyances.  Never  have  I  seen  him  more  calm,  more  gay, 
more  childlike,  more  reasonable.  By  ten  o’clock  the  whole  household  were 
in  bed  and  fast  asleep. 

This  morning  the  savage  read  me  the  first  part  of  his  first  volume.  .  .  . 

In  truth  I  hope  he  may  find  critics  cooler-headed  and  more  enlightened 
than  I  am;  for  I,  for  my  part,  cannot  escape  from  the  spell,  and  am  even 
less  severe  than  he  is  himself. 

So  Pauline  de  Beaumont  watched  over  Chateaubriand  for  seven 
months  while  he  worked,  as  she  puts  it,  ‘‘like  a  nigger  ”  ;  and  at 
last  the  great  religious  work  pursued  in  such  romantic  circum¬ 
stances  was  finished. 

It  w'as  predestined  to  success,  and  it  succeeded — not  as  a 
manual  of  devotion,  but  as  a  sentimental  extravaganza.  The 
author  gave  his  public  what  they  w^anted — a  romantic  system 
of  religion  suitable  for  w'orldly  and  fashionable  people,  presented 
in  a  prose  of  novel  splendour,  as  sonorous  as  the  Psalms  and 
Canticles  of  the  Church.  It  was  in  vain  that  Madame  de  Stael 
laughed  at  the  chapter  ‘‘On  Virginity  in  its  Poetical  Aspects,” 
and  that  Benjamin  Constant  discovered  in  it  ‘‘an  equal  lack  of 
sensibility  and  good  faith.”  The  few^  discordant  voices  were 
drowned  in  the  clamorous  applause  of  the  faithful — and  of 
Society. 

In  Paris,  that  day  (writes  Madame  Hamelin)  there  was  not  a  woman 
who  slept.  We  snatched  copies  of  the  book  out  of  each  other’s  hands; 
we  stole  them.  And  then,  what  an  aw-akening!  What  a  clatter  of 
tongues!  What  palpitations  of  the  heart!  “  What!  Is  that  Christianity!  ” 
we  all  exclaimed.  “  Why,  Christianity  is  perfectly  delightful.  Who  is  it 
who  expounds  it  thus?  ” 

And  Chateaubriand  himself  tells  us  that  he  W’as  overwhelmed 
by  the  attentions  of  ‘‘the  crowd  of  Christian  women,”  and 
‘‘buried  beneath  a  heap  of  perfumed  notes.”  He  adds  :  — 

Easy  though  it  might  have  been  for  me  to  take  advantage  of  some 
transitory  fancy,  my  sincerity  was  revolted  by  the  thought  of  arriving  at 
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the  gratification  of  voluptuous  desires  by  the  chaste  paths  of  religion. 
The  idea  of  being  loved  for  “  Le  Genie  du  Christianisme,”  for  what  1 
had  written  on  Extreme  Unction,  and  on  the  Festival  of  the  Dead! 
Never  could  I  have  been  such  a  shameful  hypocrite  as  that! 

Never? 

But  one  of  the  “perfumed  notes”  was  from  Delphine  de 
Custine — the  most  beautiful  woman  in  France — and  though  her 
letters  to  Chateaubriand  have  been  lost,  Chateaubriand’s  letters 
to  her  have  been  preserved.  We  shall  see  in  a  moment  how 
her  favours  combined  with  his  own  fame  to  draw  Chateaubriand 
away  from  Pauline  de  Beaumont. 

He  and  she  had  returned  to  Paris ;  and  the  life  of  the  little 
group  of  friends  who  met  in  the  Eue  Neuve  du  Luxembourg 
was  ostensibly  proceeding  as  before.  They  assembled  in  the 
salon  as  of  old,  and  called  each  other  by  playful  and  familiar 
names.  Joubert  was  “the  stag”;  Chateaubriand,  in  allusion  to 
his  travels,  “the  great  raven  of  the  Cordilleras”;  Madame  de 
Beaumont  herself,  “the  swallow.”  They  continued,  in  their 
letters,  to  refer  to  each  other  by  these  “sobriquets”;  and  one 
would  have  supposed,  unless  one  knew — for  no  word  in  the 
“  Memoires  ”  hints  the  contrary — that  Pauline  de  Beaumont  was 
still,  for  Chateaubriand,  the  one  woman  in  the  world. 

“I  had  promised  myself,”  he  whites,  alluding  to  the  Savigny 
honeymoon,  “to  begin  it  all  over  again.  But,”  he  adds,  “the 
hands  of  the  clock  never  go  back  to  the  hour  at  which  one  w'ould 
like  to  fix  them.”  And  that  means  many  things. 

What  he  intends  us  to  take  it  to  mean  is  that  greatness  was 
now  thrust  upon  him — that  he  had  become  a  public  character, 
called  upon  to  serve  his  country  as  Secretary  to  the  French 
Embassy  at  Borne — that  he  sacrificed  his  inclinations  to  his  duty. 
He  only  made  that  sacrifice,  he  adds,  in  the  hope  that  Madame 
de  Beaumont  would  follow  or  accompany  him  to  Borne  in  quest 
of  health.  But  all  that  is  a  sentimental  afterthought.  The  real 
meaning  of  the  passage,  read  between  the  lines  in  the  light 
of  our  other  knowledge,  is  that  the  vapour  of  the  incense  was 
mounting  to  Chateaubriand’s  head,  and  that  the  love  of  Pauline 
de  Beaumont  no  longer  sufficed  for  him.  The  proofs  of  that 
are  clear  when  we  read  the  letters  side  by  side  with  the 
“  Memoires.” 

The  thought  of  Madame  de  Beaumont  (say  the  “  Memoires  ”)  put  an 
end  to  my  scruples.  M.  de  Montmorin’s  daughter  was  dying.  It  was 
thought  that  the  climate  of  Italy  might  suit  her.  If  I  were  to  go  to 
Rome,  she,  too,  might  be  persuaded  to  cross  the  Alps.  So  I  sacrificed 
myself  to  the  hope  of  saving  her.  Madame  de  Chateaubriand  made  her 
preparations  to  join  me. 
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That  is  his  story,  and  there  is  hardly  a  word  of  truth  in  it  over 
and  above  the  bare  fact  that  he  did  go,  as  Secretary  of  the  Em¬ 
bassy,  to  Eome. 

Certainly  he  never  had  any  thought  of  taking  Madame  de 
Chateaubriand  with  him.  On  that  point  one  of  the  letters  to 
Fontanes  is  quite  explicit.  “Observe,”  he  writes  to  him,  “to 
what  a  pass  my  domestic  chagrins  have  brought  me.  The  fear 
of  having  to  rejoin  my  wife  has,  for  the  second  time,  driven  me 
out  of  the  country.”  As  for  the  suggestion  that  Madame  de 
Beaumont  was  then  uppermost  in  his  thoughts,  that  point  is  set 
at  rest  by  another  letter  of  a  still  more  intimate  kind.  “The 
thought  of  leaving  you  is  killing  me,”  Chateaubriand  wrote — not  to 
Madarr de  Beaumont,  but  to  Madame  de  Custine.  And  more  ; 
It  is  to  Madame  do  Custine,  and  not  to  Madame  de  Beaumont, 
that  we  find  him  writing  at  this  stage  :  “Promise  me  that  you 
will  come  to  Rome  !  ” 

She  did  not  come,  however.  It  was  Pauline  de  Beaumont  who 
came,  and,  in  her  dying  hours,  won  back  Chateaubriand’s 
devotion . 

The  return  of  his  affection  to  her  has  been  denied.  Madame 
de  Boigne,  in  her  much  quoted  Reminiscences,  denies  it  with 
characteristic  cynicism.  “Although  wearied  by  her  presence,” 
she  writes,  “he  permitted  Madame  de  Beaumont  to  follow  him  to 
Rome,  where  he  abandoned  her,  and  she  died  in  almost  complete 
isolation.”  But  Madame  de  Boigne  was  a  spiteful  gossip,  and 
disliked  Chateaubriand.  Her  testimony  is  not  to  be  trusted. 
There  is  only  a  grain  of  truth  in  what  she  says. 

Weary  of  Madame  de  Beaumont  in  one  sense,  indeed,  Chateau¬ 
briand  indubitably  was.  That  deduction  from  his  letters  to 
Madame  de  Custine  is  not  to  be  resisted.  He  was  still  writing 
to  her,  however,  with  punctual  regularity.  He  described  the 
Pope  to  her,  “pale  and  melancholy,  with  all  the  tribulations  of 
the  Church  upon  his  brow  ”  ;  he  besought  her  to  intercede  for 
him  and  save  him  from  the  consequences  of  a  “gaffe”  which  he 
had  committed  in  calling  on  a  potentate  whom  the  French  Re¬ 
public  had  driven  from  his  dominions.  And  then  the  news  reached 
him  that  her  illness  was  approaching  its  last  stage ;  and  he  was 
seized  with  the  pity  which  is  akin  to  love  and  can  stimulate  it. 
He  deceived  her  with  his  pity,  and — almost — deceived  himself. 
He  not  only  “permitted  her  to  follow”;  he  even,  as  we  know 
from  one  of  his  sister’s  letters,  entreated  her  to  come. 

She  had  left  Paris  for  a  “cure”  at  Mont-Dore,  sick  at  heart 
as  well  as  sick  in  body.  Her  letters  thence  to  Chateaubriand 
have  not  been  published — perhaps  they  have  not  been  preserved  ; 
hut  those  to  Joubert  and  his  wife  are  very  pathetic  to  read.  She 
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is  so  ill,  she  says,  that  she  can  hardly  drag  herself  about;  she 
is  uncomfortably  lodged ;  her  cough  shakes  her  to  pieces ;  in  the 
filthy  bed  of  a  filthy  inn,  the  fleas  devour  her.  The  weather  is 
now  too  hot  and  now  too  cold ;  and  the  mountains  throw  long 
shadows  which  fill  her  soul  with  melancholy.  She  is  so  weak 
that  it  is  a  painful  effort  to  her  to  write  a  letter ;  and  w^hen,  for  a 
day  or  two,  her  cough  is  easier,  she  is  too  feeble  to  be  restored 
to  hope.  “I  am  coughing  less,”  she  whites,  ‘‘but  I  think  that 
V  only  means  that  I  shall  die  without  making  a  noise.” 

Chateaubriand  at  the  time  was  thinking  chiefly  of  himself,  his 
dignity,  and  his  ambitions.  He  had  offended  his  Ambassador, 
Cardinal  Fesch,  by  outshining  him  in  social  circles.  The  Ambas¬ 
sador  was  depreciating  him  as  a  man  ‘‘only  fit  to  sign  passports.” 
Napoleon,  receiving  unfavourable  confidential  reports  concerning 
him .  had  threatened  to  have  him  fetched  back-  to  Paris  in  a  cart 
with  his  hands  and  feet  tied  together.  He  was  quarrelling,  at 
the  same  time,  with  the  Italian  priests  because  they  had  refused 
the  name  of  ‘‘  Atala  ”  to  a  child  to  whom  he  stood  as  godfather. 
Experience,  in  short,  was  disenchanting  him  with  diplomacy; 
and  Pauline  de  Beaumont  was  thinking  far  more  of  him  than  he 
was  thinking  of  her. 

‘‘Villeneuve  and  Eome,”  she  wrote  at  that  time  to  Joubert, 
‘‘contain  all  that  I  care  for  in  the  world”;  but  Chateaubriand 
meanwhile  was  cherishing  egoistic  dreams  of  sentimental  journeys 
that  would  take  him  far  away  from  her.  He  would  travel  in 
Greece ;  he  would  shut  himself  up  in  one  of  the  monasteries  of 
Mount  Athos.  He  would  return  having  ‘‘seen  all  that  a  man 
need  care  to  see”  and  having  ‘‘enjoyed  all  the  literary  success 
a  man  can  hope  for.”  Et  cetera — there  is  no  word  of  Pauline 
de  Beaumont  there.  But  then,  one  does  not  know  exactly  at  what 
hour  or  in  what  circumstances,  came  the  appeal  to  pity ;  and 
his  heart  responded ;  and  the  pity  was  akin  to  love. 

He  said,  ‘‘Come  !  ”  and  Pauline  de  Beaumont  hastened  to  him, 
though  both  his  friends  and  hers  tried  to  dissuade  her. 

Fontanes  objected  on  Chateaubriand’s  account.  He  had  set 
himself  the  task  of  watching,  like  a  guardian  angel,  over 
Chateaubriand’s  reputation;  and  the  journey  was,  for  him,  “a 
crowning  act  of  folly  ”  which  would  give  calumny  a  handle. 
People  would  say — what  w'ould  not  people  say?  They  said,  in 
fact,  that  the  champion  of  the  Catholic  reaction  was  about  to  be 
divorced  on  Pauline  de  Beaumont’s  account;  but  Chateaubriand 
let  them  say  it,  and  went  his  way  in  spite  of  them,  still  bidding 
the  woman  who  loved  him  come. 

Joubert  objected,  too,  for  other  reasons.  He  had  never  heard, 
he  said,  of  the  climate  of  Rome  doing  anybody  any  good ;  but  if 
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we  read  between  the  lines  of  his  letters,  we  discover  a  graver  note 
and  a  more  personal  regret.  He  knew  that,  if  Pauline  de  Beau¬ 
mont  went  to  Rome,  it  would  be  to  die,  and  that  the  letter  in 
which  he  wished  her  God-speed  might  be  the  last  letter  of  fare¬ 
well.  The  fullness  of  the  heart  speaks  in  that  letter  and  reveals 
the  writer’s  secret  :  — 

Tlie  pleasure  which  I  used  to  take  in  talking  is  over  for  me  for  ever. 

I  have  registered  a  vow  of  silence.  .  .  .  My  inner  life  henceforth  is  a 
secret  between  myself  and  Heaven.  My  soul  will  retain  its  old  habits, 
but  I  have  lost  the  delight  which  I  used  to  find  in  them. 

Farewell,  farewell,  you  who  have  caused  me  so  much  anguish — you  to 
whom  I  owe  so  much. 

The  truth  was  out.  Joubert  had  been  more  than  a  friend — he 
had  loved  Pauline  de  Beaumont,  in  the  innocence  of  his  heart, 
more  passionately  than  he  knew  ;  and  it  cut  him  to  the  quick  to  see 
her  drag  herself  painfully  across  Europe  to  die  in  the  arms  of 
the  rival  who,  loving  less  innocently,  and  also  less  loyally, 
had  supplanted  him;  Doubtless  he  had  felt  that  jealousy  before 
— he  cannot  but  have  felt  it  at  the  time  of  the  Savigny  honey¬ 
moon — but  he  had  stifled  it  in  his  breast.  Perhaps — he  was  so 
much  older  than  she  was,  and  so  much  wiser,  and  so  much  more 
like  a  counsellor  than  a  lover — Pauline  de  Beaumont  had  never 
known  that  he  w'as  jealous.  Perhaps — we  cannot  tell.  Now  at 
last  the  cry  was  wrung  from  him ,  and  she  could  not  fail  to  under¬ 
stand.  But  her  time  was  short,  and  she  had  to  choose  between 
“ViUeneuve  and  Rome.”  She  did  not  hesitate,  but  hurried  on  to 
Rome. 

She  arrived,  very  tired,  on  October  1,  at  Milan,  whence  she 
wrote  to  Joubert.  “The  characters  traced  so  feebly,”  he  said  in 
his  answer,  “s|X)ke  to  me  so  eloquently  of  your  weakness  and 
exhaustion  that  the  tears  came  to  my  eyes.”  Chateaubriand  was 
unable  to  meet  her;  but  Bertin,  of  the  “Debats,”  did  so  on  his 
behalf,  and  took  her  to  Florence,  where  they  found  him  awaiting 
them.  She  w’as  too  weak  to  walk — almost  too  w^eak  to  stand — 
“she  could  do  no  more  than  smile.”  They  let  her  rest  for  a  few 
days,  and  then  took  her  on  to  Rome — the  carriage  proceeding  at 
a  foot  pace  so  that  she  might  not  be  jolted — and  there  lodged  her 
in  a  villa  at  the  foot  of  the  Pincio.  She  began  to  keep  a  diary, 
and  wTote  in  it  :  — 

For  the  last  ten  months  I  have  not  ceased  to  suffer;  for  the  last  six 
months  I  have  endured  all  the  symptoms  of  consumption — some  of  them  in 
an  aggravated  degree.  Nothing  was  lacking  to  me  but  the  illusions  of 
the  consumptive;  and  perhaps  I  now  have  the  illusions  too. 

She  does  not  tell  us  what  the  illusions  were.  Chief  among 
them  doubtless  was  the  illusion  that  Chateaubriand  still  loved 
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her.  She  feared  that  it  was  an  illusion,  hut  she  clung  to  it. 
And  he  helped  her — he  made  believe.  He  made  believe  so 
earnestly  that  he  deceived  himself,  nursing  his  pity  until  he 
could  not  distinguish  it  from  love.  The  sight  of  her  sufferings, 
it  seems,  thrust  Madame  de  Custine,  for  the  time  being,  out  of 
his  thoughts ;  and  he  was  not  called  upon  to  make  believe  for 
long.  Pauline  de  Beaumont  had  only  three  weeks  to  live. 

At  first  she  seemed  to  rally  a  little  in  the  southern  sunshine. 
She  begged  to  be  taken  to  see  the  cascade  at  Terni,  but  the  effort 
was  too  great  for  her.  “Ah,  well.  We  must  leave  the  water  to 
fall,”  she  said  with  her  sad  smile,  and  they  led  her  back  to  her 
carriage.  At  Borne,  again,  she  found  herself  well  enough  to 
drive,  a  few  times,  in  the  sun  at  midday,  and  there  was  talk  of 
moving  her  to  Naples  in  the  s]>ring.  Chateaubriand  even  spoke 
of  resigning  his  appointment  in  order  to  be  with  her  there.  That, 
however,  was  only  the  final  deceptive  flicker  of  the  failing  flame. 
She  left  the  house,  for  the  last  time,  on  an  October  day,  to  visit 
the  Coliseum,  and  sat  at  the  foot  of  a  Christian  altar  in  the  midst 
of  the  weed-grown  pagan  ruins ;  but  then  ;  “  We  must  go.  I 
am  shivering,”  she  said;  and  after  that  she  never  left  her  bed. 
Chateaubriand  and  Bertin  watched  by  her  side  in  turns.  The 
story  of  her  last  days  is  told  by  him  in  two  letters  to  her  brother- 
in-law  with  a  touching  simplicity  which  we  miss  in  the  more 
ornate  narrative  of  the  “Memoires.” 

The  day  soon  came  when  the  doctor  abandoned  hope,  and 
Chateaubriand  had  to  break  the  news.  He  broke  it,  with  tears 
in  his  eyes,  and  she  smiled  to  console  him.  “You  are  a  baby,” 
she  said.  “Surely  you  knew  that  it  would  come  to  this.”  And 
then:  “Still,  I  didn’t  think  it  would  come  so  soon.  I  must 
say  good-bye  to  you  all.  Send  for  Abbe  de  Bonnevie.” 

They  fetched  the  priest.  He  brought  “the  paraphernalia  of 
death,”  and  she  confessed  to  him.  “Her  troubles  during  the 
Bevolution,”  she  said,  “had  caused  her  to  question  the  goodness 
of  God;  but  she  now  acknowledged  her  errors,  and  threw  herself 
on  the  divine  mercy,  trusting  that  her  sufferings  in  this  world 
might  be  counted  towards  her  expiation  in  the  next.”  Then 
she  called  her  lover  and  asked  him  :  “Well,  are  you  pleased 
with  me?  ”  and  then  she  received  the  last  sacraments,  and  waited 
for  the  end,  which  came  quickly.  She  w^as  persuaded  that  the 
heart  of  her  lover  had  come  back  to  her ;  and  who  shall  say  that 
it  had  not? 

“Chateaubriand,”  wrote  Joubert,  on  hearing  of  the  inevitable 
loss,  so  long  expected,  “doubtless  mourns  her  as  much  as  I  do, 
but  he  will  not  miss  her  for  so  long.”  It  was  true — and  yet  it 
was  somewhat  less  than  true. 
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Joubert,  indeed,  never  ceased  to  mourn  for  his  friend.  “The 
mark  which  she  has  branded  upon  my  life,”  he  said,  “will  never 
be  effaced,  and  I  shall  never  have  a  thought  with  which  her 
memoiy  and  my  pain  at  having  lost  her  will  not  be  mingled  ” ; 
and  the  words  were  no  empty  sentimental  boast.  He  begged  her 
portrait  from  Madame  de  Vintimille,  that  he  might  live  with  it. 
Every  year  he  consecrated  the  month  of  October,  in  which  she 
had  suffered  so  much,  as  a  month  of  memories  and  sighs.  As 
late  as  1822  his  letters  show  that  he  still  kept  up  the  practice. 

But,  if  Joubert  was  thus  faithful,  Chateaubriand  also  was 
“faithful  in  his  fashion  ” — more  faithful  to  her,  at  any  rate,  than 
he  ever  was  to  any  other  woman. 

He  had  forsaken  her,  during  her  life,  for  Madame  de  Custine ; 
and  he  was  to  return  to  Madame  de  Custine  after  her  death. 
Many  other  attachments  were  to  succeed  each  other  in  his  life — 
at  no  short  intervals.  But  he  was  faithful  in  his  fashion  none 
the  less. 

That  he  built  a  monument  in  Borne  to  Pauline  de  Beaumont’s 
memory  is  nothing.  It  is  nothing  that  he  spent  money  on  it 
lavishly,  and  even  ran  into  debt  that  he  might  do  so.  All  that 
might  have  been  ostentation — the  professional  ostentation  of  a 
man  of  sentiment.  But  the  exixn*ience  of  the  years — so  rich  for 
him  in  experiences  of  the  kind — was  to  demonstrate  that  the 
sentiment  was  deeper  and  the  memory  dearer  and  more  abiding 
than  he  had  supposed. 

In  his  age  he  reviewed  his  youth,  as  we  all  do,  and,  obtaining 
the  true  perspective,  could  distinguish  which  were  the  affections 
that  had  really  mattered.  That  was  Pauline  de  Beaumont’s 
long-delayed  hour  of  triumph  in  his  heart.  Other  women — many 
other  wmmen — had  been  dazzled  by  his  brilliancy  or  his  fame. 
Other  women— many  other  women- -had  attracted  him  in  the 
ordinary. way  of  gallantry.  But  Pauline  de  Beaumont  had  loved 
him  for  himself  when  he  was  obscure  and  penniless  ;  she  had  never 
loved  anyone  else;  she  had  taken  a  long  journey,  fainting  by  the 
way,  doubtful  of  his  fidelity,  in  order  that  he  might  be  with  her 
when  she  died.  The  recollection  held  his  heart  bound,  as  it 
were,  by  cords,  and,  in  the  end,  drew  it  back.  Her  love,  though 
he  had  set  too  little  store  upon  it  when  it  was  lavished  on  him, 
was  the  love  that  mattered  for  him  at  the  last ;  and  the  tribute 
which  he  pays  to  her  in  the  “  ]\Iemoires  ”  is  not  paid  to  any  of  her 
rivals. 


Francis  Gribble. 
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1. 

On  Romney  Marsh  at  sunrise 
We  heard  the  curlew  call 
And  young  lambs  crying  to  the  sheep 
Within  the  old  sea-wall. 

The  lorn  tree  that  the  sea-wind  strikes 
Was  bowed  across  the  lilied  dykes, 

All  heaven  drifting  with  the  lark, 

The  lark  that  sings  for  all. 

2. 

You  gathered  mushrooms  from  the  grass. 
The  new-born  mushrooms  white. 

And  stooped  about  w'ith  tender  cries 
That  come  of  pure  delight. 

The  sheep-lit  pasture  ran  for  miles 
With  distant  villages  for  isles 
And  Lymne’s  gray  castle  on  the  down 
Beheld  us  from  the  height. 

3. 

Ah,  was  your  stirring  beauty  more 
Than  mortal  man  could  bear? 

Or  was  it  that  your  tresses  streamed 
Enchantment  on  the  air? 

1  told  the  winds  how  we  had  lain 
With  heart  to  heart  laid  bare 
In  sublimation  of  desire 
Like  a  singing  and  out-soaring  fire. 
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A-poise  in  slumber  there, 

High  on  the  night-world’s  shaken  breast 
Hearkening  the  beat  of  seas  at  rest, 

You  and  your  worshipper. 

4. 

In  rich  rebuke  of  mantling  pride 
I  saw  your  bosom  move, 

“Bring  it  not  down  to  earth  !  ”  you  cried, 

“Keep  it  in  shade,  that  great  exchange 
Of  life  and  joy — that  rare  and  strange 
And  glowing  awe  of  love. 

Be  it  remembered,  treasured,  sighed 
But  never  s}X)ken  of. 

Be  it  remembered,  dreamed  and  sighed 
But  never  spoken  of  !  ” 

5. 

Shall  then  the  very  fire  of  life 
Rouse  on  the  harp  no  string? 

Shall  they  be  dumb,  those  throbbing  hours 
That  have  so  fleet  a  wing? 

Not  alone  jierish,  those  great  hours. 

But  perish  all  unheard. 

And  the  soul’s  wude  flocks  of  melodies 
Fail,  for  a  narrow  word? 

6. 

Nay,  since  w’e  sink  like  gallant  ships 
Far  out  of  sight  of  land. 

Since  we  must  melt  like  sandy  smoke 
That  blows  along  the  strand^ 

Since  we  must  bow  and  pass  in  grief 
Like  the  rushes  or  the  driven  leaf, 

0  put  not  on  my  singing  lips 
The  proud  seal  of  your  hand ! 

Herbert  Trench. 
3  X 
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The  world  is  becoming  smaller  and  smaller,  in  effect  if  not  in 
fact.  The  telegraph,  railw'ays,  and  express  steamships  have 
brought  peoples  so  closely  in  touch  that  it  only  remains  for  the 
further  general  and  practical  development  of  aerial  navigation 
to  bring  any  two  countries,  no  matter  how  distant,  geographically, 
they  may  be  at  the  present  time,  to  within  at  most  a  few  days’ 
journey  of  one  another.  But  whatever  the  future  prospects  and 
the  possibilities  of  the  airship  may  be,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  already  countries  are  so  closely,  so  intimately  associated, 
that  anything  that  seriously  affects  one  is  practically  certain  to 
have  a  greater  or  less  effect  or  to  exercise  a  more  or  less  pro¬ 
nounced  reflex  action  on  others.  To  mention  one  notable  case 
in  point,  a  financial  crisis,  say,  in  the  United  States,  almost  im¬ 
mediately  causes  world-wdde  depression  in  trade  and  commerce. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  history  of  ix)litical  economy  for  the  last 
five  years  shows  that  the  more  important  the  country — that  is, 
from  the  political,  national,  and  economic  point  of  view — the 
greater  the  effect  abroad.  That  is  the  reason  why  the  present 
parlous  state  of  the  German  Imperial  finances  is,  on  the  w^hole, 
a  subject  of  serious  concern  even  outside  the  Fatherland,  and 
this  far  more  so  than  would  have  been  the  case  no  more  than 
some  ten  years  ago,  when  Germany’s  economic  position  was 
not  nearly  so  pow'erful  as  it  is  now. 

The  financial  situation  in  Germany,  in  its  Imperial  aspect, 
cannot  be  properly  understood  till  one  has  some  knowledge  of 
a  phase  of  internal  ix)litics,  for,  briefly  put,  much  of  the  financial 
trouble  that  exists  is  the  outcome  of  the  irreconcilable  attitude 
of  certain  political  parties.  Politics  and  finance  are  nowhere 
more  intimately  connected  than  in  Germany.  Unfortunately, 
however,  whilst  the  Empire  has  made  enormous  progress  in 
economic  understanding  as  well  as  position,  the  nation,  as 
such,  still  remains  backward  politically  to  a  very  marked 
degree  indeed.  Considering,  then,  the  whole  Imperial 
situation  with  these  fundamental  facts  in  mind,  and  having 
at  the  same  time  regard  to  the  circumstance  that  party 
w’arfare  in  the  Fatherland  has  never  before  exhibited  sucli 
a  vast  amount  of  confusion  as  it  does  at  the  present 
moment,  one  cannot  help  but  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  Empire  in  itself  stands  upon  a  basis  which  is  for  the 
most  part  artificial.  Accordingly,  surveying  the  present  national 
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situation  from  a  quite  imiiartial  and  general  point  of  view,  and 
avoiding  as  much  as  possible  elaborate  details,  it  may  be  said 
that  political  parties  in  Germany  exist  in  such  complex  variety 
and,  as  a  rule,  are,  individually,  composed  of  such  heterogeneous 
elements,  that  British  observers  can  only  with  considerable  diffi¬ 
culty  properly  comprehend  the  state  of  internal  alfairs.  Now, 
as  regards  the  policy  of  these  parties,  they  seem  to  have  little 
desire  to  promote  the  national  welfare  as  a  whole.  And,  indeed, 
it  does  not  require  any  minute  analysis  to  discover  that  their 
ideas  are  selfish,  and  hardly  any  two  of  them  have  the  same  end 
in  view.  Moreover,  one  and  all  are  animated  towards  the  others 
by  a  spirit,  not  of  healthy  and  more  or  less  friendly  opposition, 
but  of  positive  animosity,  especially  when  the  question  at  issue 
is  of  an  economic  character. 

Nor  is  bitter  religious  strife  a  thing  of  the  past.  It  flourishes, 
indeed,  with  scarcely  unabated  vigour.  Whenever  the  opix)rtunity 
presents  itself  Protestantism  and  Catholicism  wage  relentless  war 
upon  one  another,  and  not  infrequently  plunge  the  country  into 
such  rancorous  feelings  as  only  religious  differences  can  produce. 
We  have  had  an  instance  of  this  quite  recently,  when  the  Centre 
or  Catholic  Party  seized,  with  characteristic  aggressiveness,  upon 
a  statement  made  during  the  Eulenburg  trial.  The  judge  who 
presided  over  the  trial  received  a  great  number  of  anonymous 
letters  which  stated  that  Prince  Eulenburg  was  the  victim  of 
clerical  intrigue.  He  mentioned  this  in  court,  upon  which  the 
accused  remarked  that,  during  the  time  he  was  Prussian  Minister 
at  Munich,  he  not  only  represented  the  Prussian  Government, 
but  also  the  Protestant  Imperial  dignity  of  the  Emperor,  and, 
consequently,  Bavaria,  being  a  strongly  Catholic  country,  had 
continually  to  fight  against  Clericalism,  thus  incurring  the  hatred 
of  the  Clerical  Party.  Properly  to  understand  Prince  Eulen- 
burg’s  remark  it  should  be  mentioned,  in  this  connection,  that 
the  Papal  Nuncio  is  accredited  to  Munich,  not  to  Berlin, 
and  that  Munich  is,  in  a  Catholic  sense,  the  capital  of  the 
Empire.  No  sooner  had  this  statement  of  Prussia’s  former 
representative  at  Munich  become  known  than  the  Ultramontane 
Party  raised  the  outcry  that  the  Catholic  population  of  Germany 
are  not  regarded  on  the  same  par  as  the  Protestants,  and  the 
matter  was  taken  up  by  the  Press  and  a  fiercely-fought  war  of 
accusation  and  recrimination  ensued.  Anyone  of  dispassionate 
mind  who  read  both  sides  of  this  controversy  might  have  been 
excused  had  he  imagined  that  the  articles  and  letters  must  have 
been  written  two  or  three  centuries  ago — that  is  to  say,  in  the 
days  of  religious  bigotry  and  intolerance.  However  much  trutn 
there  may  be  in  Prince  Eulenburg’s  assertion,  whether  or  noC 
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he  really  is  an  object  of  hatred  to  the  Catholic  party — although 
there  can  be  but  very  little  doubt  that  he  is  the  victim  of  one 
of  the  meanest  forms  of  political  intrigue  that  has  ever  been 
recorded  even  in  the  Prussian  history  of  national  life — is  a  matter 
of  little  consequence ;  the  point  is  that  it  requires  only  a  very 
small  spark  to  set  ablaze  the  smouldering  embers  of  religious 
antagonism  and  thus  bring  two  prominent  political  parties  into 
bitter  opposition.  Broadly  speaking,  religious  differences,  if  they 
really  do  still  exist  in  certain  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  play 
a  very  insignificant  and  very  minor  part  in  British  |x»litics,  but 
just  the  contrary  is  the  case  in  Germany,  and  it  is  easy  now  to 
understand  that  in  a  country  in  which  such  differences  are  still 
of  great  political  importance  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  difficult 
to  bring  parties  together  for  the  furtherance  of  the  common  weal. 
What  logical  conclusion  is  to  be  drawn  from  what  has  been  said 
in  the  foregoing  part?  This  consideration  .explains  one  or  two 
essential  points,  namely,  that  the  Imperial  finances  of  Germany 
have  for  long  been  in  an  unsatisfactory  condition,  and  that  every 
effort  to  reform  them  has  so  far  proved  to  be  abortive,  and  these 
are  certainly  in  no  small  measure  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Minister 
of  Finance  has  to  encounter  insurmountable  difficulties  of  a  party 
character.  He  is  confronted  by  groups  whose  desires  are  so 
diametrically  in  opposition  that  it  is  impossible  to  bring  them 
to  any  mutual  agreement  of  a  substantial  kind.  There  are,  on 
the  one  hand,  the  Agrarians,  who  would,  if  they  could,  allow 
indirect  taxation  only  to  be  levied;  on  the  other  hand,  there  are 
the  representatives  of  the  great  masses  of  the  people  who  are 
wholly  opposed  to  any  indirect  taxation  whatever.  The  much- 
harassed  Minister  finds  himself  somewhat  in  the  position  of  a 
judge  who  has  to  try^  a  person  of  aristocratic  birth.  If  he  shows 
the  slightest  consideration  for  the  accused,  even  from  a 
humanitarian  point  of  view,  he  is  alleged  to  be  conferring  favours 
upon  a  prisoner  simply  because  the  latter  belongs  to  the  upper 
class  of  society  ;  if  he  treats  him  severely,  then  it  is  said  that 
he  is  pandering  to  the  democracy.  The  position  of  Minister 
of  Finance  in  the  German  Imperial  Government  is  indeed  a 
thankless  one.  Whatever  he  suggests  or  does  is  offensive  to  at 
least  one  strong  party,  and  so  powerful  are  the  influences  always 
against  him  that  he  is  hampered  at  every  step  he  takes. 

Before  proceeding  to  analyse  the  present  state  of  indebtedness 
of  the  German  Empire  and  the  various  sets  of  measures  which 
will  shortly  be  submitted  to  the  Beichstag  for  the  purpose  of 
reforming  and  of  placing  the  Imperial  finances  on  a  rational  and 
economic  basis,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  mention  here  that 
th';'  inquirer  who  would  form  a  just  estimate  of  the  political 
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education  of  a  people  could  hardly  do  better  than  examine  the 
attitude  of  that  people  towards  a  legislative  proix)sai  of  vital  im- 
jwrtance.  The  degree  of  cultivated  intelligence  with  which  a  new 
bill  is  discussed,  criticised,  opposed  and  supported  may  be  taken 
as  a  standard  of  national  progress  in  both  jxilitical  prudence  and 
economy,  and  this  lends  additional  interest  to  the  remarkable 
situation  in  Germany  at  the  present  time.  The  administrative 
finances  of  the  Tatherland  having  fallen  into  a  most  un¬ 
satisfactory  and  even  dangerous  state,  the  Imperial  Government 
have  been  forced  by  circumstances  to  endeavour  to  find  new 
sources  of  revenue  to  meet  the  necessary  annual  increase  of 
expenditure  by  no  less  a  sum  than  of  from  T25,000,000  to 
i;‘32,()00,000  sterling  as  well  as  to  reduce,  as  far  as  possible, 
within  the  next  few  years  the  amount  of  the  national  debt. 

Now,  any  proposal  to  increase  taxation  is  practically  certain  to 
be  opposed ;  and  the  German  Government  have  found  themselves 
faced  by  three  ixjwerful  forms  of  hindrance.  The  first  is  the 
great  task  of  reconciling  the  country,  that  is,  from  a  more  or 
less  general  and  economic  point  of  view',  to  the  imposition  of 
increased  burdens,  the  second  is  the  antagonism  of  the  producers, 
and  the  third  is  the  reluctance  of  the  political  parties  to  give  their 
support  without  rew'ard.  In  this  connection  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  those  w-ho  are  intimately  familiar  wdth  the  internal 
affairs  of  the  Fatherland  will  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
the  last  is  by  no  means  the  least  difficulty ;  perhaps,  indeed,  it  is 
the  greatest  of  the  three.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  selfish 
obstinacy  of  parties  has,  in  this  case  at  least,  laid  bare  the  whole 
political  backwardness  of  the  nation,  for  it  has  from  the  first 
been  quite  clear  that  new'  taxation  is  inevitable  if  the  country  is 
not  to  be  allow^ed  to  drift  on  to  the  rock  of  bankruptcy.  So  far, 
then,  it  may  be  stated  thjit  the  people  as  a  whole  have  been 
convinced  of  the  necessities  of  the  case,  though  the  amount  of 
preaching  and  teaching  for  a  considerable  time  past  on  the  part 
of  professors,  writers  and  orators  that  has  been  necessary  to  bring 
them  to  this  point  is  another  circumstance  that  does  not  speak 
well  for  their  political  intelligence — to  put  the  matter  in  a  very 
mild  form. 

Speaking  generally,  that  is  to  say,  in  so  far  as  present  national 
circumstances  are  concerned,  the  situation  has  resolved  itself  into 
a  question  of  the  attitude  of  political  ])arties,  and  the  outlook  is 
by  no  means  encouraging.  It  seems  to  be  practically  certain  that 
the  hloc  will  be  agitated  by  internal  dissension  to  such  an  extent 
that  might  easily  w'reck  it,  thus  leading  to  the  same  condition  of 
affairs  which,  as  will  be  recalled,  prevailed  just  about  two  years 
ago,  when,  ow'ing  to  the  attitude  of  individual  parties,  especially 
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to  that  of  the  Centre,  in  regard  to  certain  Colonial  questions,  the 
Reichstag  had  to  be  suddenly  dissolved  in  circumstances  that 
cannot  be  described,  from  the  jxilitical  point  of  view,  other  than 
as  highly  embarrassing  and  most  painful.  Should  history  reix.‘at 
itself  in  the  same  fashion  it  will,  however,  not  be  because  the 
parties  forming  this  coalition,  which  consists  of  no  fewer  than 
seven  different  parties,  namely,  the  Conservatives,  the  Indeiiend- 
ent  Conservative  Party,  the  so-called  “ Wirtschaftliche  Vereini- 
gung,”  the  National  Liberals  and  the  three  groups  which  compose 
the  German  Radical  Party  proper,  are  not  convinced  of  the 
necessity  which  rests  with  the  Government  to  tap  new  sources 
of  income,  but  because  each  party  wants  to  make  political  capital 
out  of  the  situation  and,  needless  to  say,  their  different  and 
individual  interests  clash  on  every  essential  point.  The  general 
and  financial  embarrassment  of  the  Government  is  their  op¬ 
portunity,  and  they  say,  in  effect,  “We  will  support  your  Bill, 
but  only  on  condition  that  you  grant  us  the  favours  we  demand.” 
Such  a  state  of  affairs  reminds  us  indeed  of  those  stormy  times 
when  Germany  was  composed  of  many  different  and  separate 
States,  each  ruled  over  by  an  independent  Prince.  When  a 
Prince  hapix'ned  to  be  sorely  pressed  for  monej’^  on  some  par¬ 
ticular  occasion  his  subjects  would  not  let  him  have  any  until 
he  had  granted  concessions.  Now,  as  then,  it  is  a  case  of  do  ut 
des  or  of  “Kuhhandelspolitik,”  as  it  has  been  not  inaptly 
described. 

As  regards  both  nature  and  extent  of  the  demands  w'hich 
each  party  will  raise  in  due  course,  so  much  already  seems  to  be 
quite  certain  that  the  Liberal  or  Radical  Party  will  be  the  most 
exacting,  that  is  to  say,  the  most  troublesome.  They  have  for 
long  been  waiting  for  a  favourable  opportunity  to  urge  the  reform 
of  the  Prussian  election  system,  and  there  cannot  be  much 
doubt  that  they  muII  not  let  the  present  chance  go  unutilised. 
In  order  properly  to  understand  this  particular  demand  on  the 
part  of  the  group  of  politicians  in  question  mention  must  be 
made  of  the  fact  that  the  present  three  classes  system  as  such, 
that  is,  quite  apart  from  many  other  circumstances  of  a  somewhat 
ridiculous  and  old-fashioned  character  appertaining  to  the  same, 
is  most  objectionable  on  many  grounds,  and  the  general  desire 
among  the  parties  concerned  is  to  replace  it  with  one  similar  to 
that  in  use  for  elections  to  the  Reichstag.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  important  planks  in  the  Liberal  platform,  but  the  Con¬ 
servatives  are  so  strongly  opposed  to  it  that  they  have  gone  so 
far  as  to  declare  it  high  treason.  However,  we  may  take  it  as 
certain  that  unless  the  Government  consent  to  introduce  a 
Prussian  elections  bill  the  combined  Radical  Party  will  cast 
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its  full  strength  against  instead  of  in  favour  of  the  Ministerial 
proposals  under  consideration.  This  puts  the  Government  into  a 
serious  dilemma.  If  they  are  to  reward  a  party  for  services 
rendered  they  must  reward  the  Conservatives  as  w'ell  as  the 
Liberals,  but  as  the  aims  of  these  tw’o  parties  are  as  widely 
different  as  the  poles  arc  asunder  and  as  Conservatives  are,  as 
has  already  been  mentioned,  determined  to  oppose  with  all  the 
pow'er  at  their  disposal  any  alteration  in  the  methods  of  carrying 
out  the  Prussian  elections,  the  Government  cannot  oblige  one 
party  without  alienating  the  good  will  of  the  other.  Now,  in 
this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  observe  that,  if  the  Govern¬ 
ment  decided  upon  making  a  choice,  and,  dispensing  with  the 
services  of  the  Liberals,  relied  upon  the  Conservatives,  the  latter 
would  in  all  probability  enter  into  an  alliance  with  the  Centre 
or  Ultramontane  Party,  for  between  these  two  political  bodies 
there  is  as  much  sympathy  as  there  is  antagonism  betw^een  the 
Conservatives  and  the  Liberals.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Centre 
Party  is  anxious  for  such  an  alliance,  for  it  has  long  been  dis¬ 
satisfied  at  being  outside  the  governing  body  and  would,  as  the 
events  of  the  last  few^  weeks  clearly  indicate,  easily  come  to 
terms.  It  is  problematical,  however,  whether  or  not  the 
Government  would  care  for  such  an  arrangement,  for  they  are 
by  no  means  keen  on  getting  again  under  the  influence  and  yoke 
of  the  Ultramontanes.  Still,  acting  upon  the  policy  of  choosing 
the  lesser  of  two  evils,  the  Government  have  of  late  been 
coquetting  with  the  Centre  Party  and  may  solicit  its  help  should 
such  an  occasion  as  has  been  described  really  arise.  This  may 
come  about  in  the  following  way.  One  of  the  contemplated 
financial  reforms,  as  will  be  seen  later  on,  is  the  creation  of 
certain  State  monopolies.  But  this  system,  especially  some  very 
essential  features  of  it,  is  likely  to  be  opposed  by  the  Centre 
Party.  If,  however,  the  Liberal  wing  of  the  bloc  also  offers 
opposition — and  there  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  every  prospect  of 
the  Radicals  acting  on  this  initiative,  that  is,  judging  at  least 
from  certain  speeches  which  have  recently  been  delivered  by  some 
of  their  leaders — the  Conservatives  will  in  all  probability  succeed 
in  winning  over  the  Centrej^  and  the  Liberals  will  thus  be  forced 
into  the  position  of  doing  one  of  tw’o  things,  either  severing  them¬ 
selves  from  the  bloc  and  thus  sacrificing  their  voice  in  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  or  following  the  policy  w’hich  the  Cabinet  has  adopted. 

Having  said  so  much  in  regard  to  the  exceptional  difficulties 
with  which  the  German  Government  are  confronted  in  their  aims 
to  solve  the  financial  problem  of  the  Empire,  let  us  now  examine 
both  the  extent  and  the  gradual  increase  of  the  national  debt  as 
such.  Nothing  could  be  more  interesting  and  instructive  in  this 
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respect  than  the  following  figures  which  speak  for  themselves 
and  do  not,  therefore,  require  any  detailed  comment. 

Briefly  stated,  towards  the  end  of  1886,  that  is,  fifteen  years 
after  the  huge  war  indemnity  was  paid  by  France  to  Germany, 
the  sum  owed  by  the  Empire  was,  comparatively  speaking,  a 
quite  insignificant  one,  amounting  in  all  to  about  ,000,000 ; 
after  the  lapse  of  a  similar  period  of  years,  namely,  in  1901,  the 
national  debt  had  risen  to  about  £‘98,000,000.  Again,  five  years 
later  (1905-06),  it  reached  no  less  a  sum  than  £177,150,000. 
Since  then,  that  is,  within  the  last  two  or  three  years,  other  loans 
representing  just  36  million  pounds  sterling  in  British  money 
have  been  raised  by  the  Government,  so  that  at  the  present 
moment  the  Imperial  debt  alone — quite  apart,  of  course,  from 
the  large  sums  owed  by  individual  States  and  the  different 
municipalities  of  the  Fatherland — exceeds  by  several  hundred 
thousand  jx)unds  the  enormous  figure  of  £213,000,000.  And, 
further,  basing  their  calculations  upon  the  necessary  provisions 
made  in  the  course  of  the  last  Session  by  the  Reichstag  for  future 
expenditure  on  military,  naval,  colonial  and  other  matters,  it  is 
being  computed  by  some  financial  authorities  in  the  Fatherland 
that  before  another  three  or  four  years  have  elapsed,  say,  by  the 
end  of  1912,  the  national  debt  will  have  been  increased  by  an 
additional  £100,000,000,  which  is  equivalent  to  an  increase  of 
about  £1  11s.  8^d.  per  head  of  the  population.  Now,  if  we  take 
the  important  and  weighty  factor  into  consideration,  namely, 
that,  even  in  so  far  as  matters  stand  at  present,  the  degree  of 
interest  paid  annually  on  loans  thus  contracted  by  the  Imperial 
Government  is  not  far  short  of  £8,000,000,  and  if  we  add  to 
this  the  annual  remittances  in  the  way  of  interest  by  the 
various  other  States — that  is,  taking  them  as  a  whole — which 
amount,  on  an  average,  to  a  sum  of  from  £18,000,000  to 
£20,000,000,  it  can  easily  be  gathered  how  it  is  that  no  other 
question  is  receiving  quite  so  much  anxious  and  concentrated 
attention  in  Germany  at  the  present  time  as  that  of  the  reform 
of  the  Imperial  system  of  finance. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  unsatisfactory  state  of  the  Imperial 
finances  could  not,  in  any  conceivable  circumstances,  fail  to 
have  a  more  or  less  deleterious  effect  upon  the  general  financial 
position  of  the  country  as  a  whole.  One  of  the  most  notable 
of  these  effects  is  the  permanently  high  Bank  Rate.  As  the 
Government  do  not  obtain  sufficient  revenue  from  taxation  to 
meet  the  necessary  expenditure,  they  are  obliged  to  draw  upon 
the  Imperial  Bank  through  the  issuing  of  bonds  against  dis¬ 
count.  Hence  it  follows  that  very  large  sums  of  money  which, 
in  ordinary  circumstances,  would  be  available  for  the  furtherance 
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of  commercial  or  industrial  enterprises,  are  utilised  by  the 
Government  for  Government  purposes.  It  is  true,  of  course, 
that  this  capital  eventually  finds  its  way  back  into  general 
circulation,  but  the  process  is  very  much  slow^er  than  if  it  had 
been  used  for  private  purjxises,  and,  moreover,  is  much  less 
remunerative.  In  other  words,  the  money  is  not  used  in  the 
way  which  is  most  beneficial  to  general  prosperity.  Enterprise 
is  restricted,  and,  further,  financiers  and  the  promoters  of  com¬ 
merce  and  trade  have  to  pay  a  higher  rate  of  interest  on  such 
capital  as  they  are  able  to  obtain. 

Few,  if  any,  trades  offer  a  better  index  to  the  financial  state 
of  the  country  than  the  building  industry.  For,  when  the 
latter  is  in  a  state  of  general  prosperity,  it  must  have  a 
collateral  effect  u|X)n  all  other  commercial  enterprises,  and  vice 
versa.  A  financial  crisis  and  consequent  stringency  invariably 
produce  an  almost  immediate  suspension  of  many  building 
operations.  But,  however  that  may  be,  the  mere  fact  that  the 
Bank  Rate  is  higher  than  ordinarily,  which  means  that  money 
is  tight,  is  sufficient  to  account  for  the  stagnation  and  excep¬ 
tional  unemployment  which  prevail  in  the  German  building 
trade  at  the  present  time.  And  as  this  trade  is,  so,  in  large 
measure,  is  the  trade  of  the  Empire  as  a  whole. 

Speaking  generally,  therefore,  in  estimating  the  financial 
status  of  a  nation,  many  |K»ints  of  minor  imjxn-tance ,  though 
they  may  in  themselves  be  somewhat  irrelevant,  have  to  be 
taken  into  consideration,  even  if  for  no  other  reason  than  that 
they  help  to  throw  a  good  light  upon  the  general  situation.  A 
proposal  which  is  at  present  being  keenly  discussed  in  financial 
circles  in  Germany  is  a  case  in  point,  for  it  emphasises,  in  the 
clearest  way,  in  how  thoroughly  unsatisfactory  a  condition  the 
German  Imperial  finances  really  are.  The  proiwsal  is  that  the 
famous  national  “War  Chest”  of  coined  gold  be  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Imperial  Bank,  in  order  to  enable  the  latter  to 
reduce  its  rate  of  discount.  This,  of  course,  is  a  mere  suggestion, 
but  as  a  straw  shows  the  way  the  tide  is  flowing,  so  also  does 
the  mere  fact  that  such  a  suggestion  Iiad  been  made  show  the 
financial  embarrassment  in  w’hich  Germany  finds  herself.  It 
is  highly  improbable  that  this  pro^xisal  will  be  adopted,  for,  on  the 
one  hand,  the  relief  that  would  be  obtained  could  only  be  tem¬ 
porary,  and,  on  the  other,  Germany’s  preparedness  for  war  would 
necessarily  be  weakened.  The  “War  Chest  ”  has  been  put  aside 
for  the  purpose  of  making  immediate  mobilisation  absolutely 
assured  when  circumstances  demand.  The  difficulty  must, 
accordingly,  be  overcome  in  some  less  dangerous  w^ay. 

But  Germany  has,  until  recently,  enjoyed,  and  for  a  long 
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period,  extraordinary  pros^xirity,  her  economic  development 
being  greater  than  that  of  any  other  country  in  Europe.  This  is 
well  known.  How  comes  it,  then,  that  there  has  been  such 
great  difficulty  in  obtaining  revenue  for  Government  purposes? 
This  is  a  most  jxutinent  question,  though  one  which  cannot  well 
be  answered  satisfactorily.  The  fact,  as  we  have  already 
observed,  that  there  is,  from  the  Imperial  point  of  view,  among 
the  jieople  such  distinct  lack  of  patriotism,  political  foresight, 
and  moral  responsibility,  as  it  were,  has  certainly  a  great  deal  to 
do  with  the  present  highly  deplorable  state  of  affairs.  But  it  is 
also  clear  that,  notwithstanding  tremendous  and  profitable  indus¬ 
trial  and  commercial  activity,  the  burdens  placed  upon  the  tax¬ 
payers  have  long  been  quite  as  much  as  could  be  borne,  and  sucli 
as,  if  added  to,  whilst  conditions  remain  as  they  have  just  been 
described  in  this  connection,  will  be  heavier  than  can  be  carried. 

Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at  if  we  consider  at  the  same  time, 
that  is,  in  so  far  as  military  and  naval  matters  alone  are  con¬ 
cerned,  the  enormous  annual  increase  of  expenditure  during  the 


last  decade.  This  is 

best  illustrated  by 

the 

following  table , 

which  contains  the 
other  day. 

official  figures  that 

were  published  the 

Expenditure  on  Army  and  Navy  in 

MARKS. 

Germany. 

£ 

1898-9  . 

790,100,000 

(  =  39,550,000). 

1899-1900  . 

813,400,000 

(  =  40,670,000). 

1900-1  . 

872,500,000 

(  =  43,625,000). 

1901-2  . 

875,500,000 

(  =  43,775,000). 

1902-3  . 

881,600,000 

(  =  44,080,000). 

1903-4  . 

893,600,000 

(  =  44,680,000). 

1904-5  . 

928,600,000 

(  =  46,430,000). 

1905-6  . 

998,000,000 

(  =  49,900,000). 

1900-7  . 

1,095,800,000 

(  =  54,790,000). 

1907-8  . 

1,198,900,000 

(  =  59,945,000). 

We  see,  then,  that  in  ten  years  the  annual  expenditure  has 
increased  by  more  than  £20,000,000,  or  upwards  of  fifty  per  cent. 
Meanwhile,  the  population  has  increased  between  fourteen  and 
sixteen  per  cent.  only. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  these  figures  with  those  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  exclusive  of  the  years  during  which  the 
South  African  War  raised  the  expenditure  to  an  abnormal  height. 
The  following  will  suffice  :  — 

Expenditure  on  Army  and  Navy  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

£ 

1898-9  .  43,996,000 

1904- 5  64,967,000 

1905- 6  60,302,000 

1906- 7  57,154,000 

1907- 8  56,087,000 
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A  |>eriod  of  ten  years  has  brought  what  may  be  termed  a 
normal  increase  of  about  iil'i ,000,000,  or  twenty-seven  jxt  cent. 
Germany’s  increase  of  expenditure  in  this  respect  exceeds, 
therefore,  that  of  Great  Britain  by  almost  twenty-five  per  cent., 
and  amounts  now,  per  head  of  population,  to  19  03  shillings  as 
against  11'44  shillings  in  1898. 

The  sources,  too,  from  which  the  Empire  obtains  so  far  its 
annual  revenue  afford  many  ix)ints  of  considerable  interest.  How¬ 
ever,  as  it  is  impossible  within  the  space  at  my  disix)sal  to  enter 
upon  a  full  analysis  of  this  particular  subject,  I  must  confine 
myself  to  a  consideration  of  some  of  the  more  essential  details 
concerning  this  im{)ortant  question.  Put  briefly,  therefore,,  the 
Imperial  revenues  now  amount  annually  to  about  T122,000,000. 
They  are  derived  from  various  sources,  including  loans  which, 
as  has  already  been  shown,  have  within  recent  years  swelled  the 
national  debt  to  an  enormous  extent.  No  less  a  sum  than 
818,750,000  marks  are  being  obtained  from  import  duties, 
customs  and  excise  duties,  whilst  the  annual  financial  contribu¬ 
tions  made  by  the  different  German  States  to  the  Imperial 
Exchequer  in  the  form  of  what  is  generally  known  as  “  Matrikular- 
beitrage  ”  or  “  Matrikularumlagen  ”  have  now'  reached  a  record 
figure,  namely,  T29,525,000.  The  increase  of  indirect  taxation 
as  adopted  some  two  years  ago,  1900,  by  the  late  Imperial 
Minister  of  Finance,  Baron  von  Stengel,  yielded  a  sum  of  about 
AlO ,000,000.  As  much  as  T26,000,000  came  from  the  postal, 
telegraph  and  telephone  services,  whilst  the  balance  had  in  the 
main  to  be  made  up  through  raising  of  new  loans,  although  the 
proceeds  from  stamp  duties  and  those  from  a  few  other  sources 
of  revenue  have  been  of  no  little  assistance  in  this  direction. 

The  question  as  to  how  the  Imperial  finances  will  ultimately 
be  reformed  cannot  as  yet  be  definitely  answered.  But  judging 
from  the  result  of  the  deliberations  of  the  Federal  Council  that  was 
especially  summoned  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  best 
means  of  raising  the  money  required,  which  was  held  in 
Berlin  under  the  presidency  of  Prince  Buelow,  the  Imperial 
Chancellor,  as  recently  as  towards  the  end  of  September  last,  it 
would  appear  to  be  not  improbable  that  one  step  that  will  be 
taken — a  fact  to  which  due  reference  has  been  made  above — is 
the  acquirement  of  some  monoixilies  by  the  State. 

It  is  true  that,  from  the  historic  point  of  view  ,  when  Bismarck 
first  introduced  a  Bill  drafted  on  lines  familiar  to  those  that  are 
embodied  in  the  present  Government’s  financial  scheme,  the 
opposition  offered  to  it,  both  by  the  House  and  public  opinion  in 
general,  was  of  so  strong  a  character  that  even  the  late  Iron 
Chancellor’s  conspicuous  talents  of  oratory  and  persuasion  proved 
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of  no  avail  in  furthering  this  particular  kind  of  economic  and 
financial  reform.  However,  since  that  time — now  some  twenty- 
five  years  ago — great  and  considerable  changes  have  taken  place 
in  the  economic  condition  of  the  Empire,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  way  to  this  end  has  been  smoothed  by  the  present  amalgama¬ 
tion  of  businesses  into  great  “combines,”  to  use  an  expressive 
Americanism.  These  trusts  are  already  virtually  monopolies, 
though  in  private  hands,  and  the  taking  over  of  them  by  the  State 
does  not  present  any  insuperable  difficulty.  But  before  entering 
into  details  concerning  this  important  matter,  it  would  be  well 
if  we  considered  another  suggested  means  of  raising  annually  by 
direct  taxation  an  appreciable  sum  of  money ,  namely ,  the  taxation 
of  dividends  of  large  corporations.  The  principal  reason  advanced 
by  the  advocates  of  this  measure  is  that  whilst  in  the  smaller 
businesses  and  also  in  agriculture  the  owner  himself  must  almost 
of  necessity  take  an  active  part  in  the  management,  if  he  would 
realise  a  profit,  the  shareholders  in  the  great  companies  are  the 
recipients  of  unearned  increment.  It  is,  as  it  were,  their  capital 
that  works  for  them  ;  they  themselves — unless  they  are  directors, 
and  in  that  case  they  receive  handsome  fees  for  what  they  do — 
take  no  part  in  the  conduct  of  affairs.  It  is  true,  of  course,  that 
in  a  private  business  the  proprietor  does  not  always  share  in  the 
routine  work,  but  his  initiative,  his  guidance,  and  his  direct 
personal  interest  often  make  him  a  harder  worker  than  the 
majority  of  his  servants.  The  dilference  betw^een  such  an  owner 
of  capital  and  the  shareholder  in  a  public  company  is  very  great, 
and  it  is  held  that  when  it  comes  to  a  matter  of  taxation  the  latter 
must  be  discriminated  against. 

The  proposal,  then,  is  that  the  public  companies  be  taxed  and 
the  private  businesses  left  alone.  But,  in  order  that  the  share¬ 
holders  be  not  too  hardly  dealt  with ,  dividends  not  above  a  certain 
point,  say,  ten  per  cent.,  will  remain  untaxed,  a  graduated  tax 
being  levied  on  anything  over  that  point.  The  minimum  tax 
suggested  is  ten  per  cent.,  the  maximum  thirty  per  cent.,  and 
the  method  of  collecting  it  by  way  of  issuing  Government  stamps. 

One  of  the  arguments  in  justification  of  such  a  tax — the  original 
suggestion  of  which  can,  it  should  be  added,  directly  be  traced 
to  the  Agrarian  Party — is  that  the  Imperial  expenditure  is  devoted 
largely  to  the  Army  and  the  Navy,  that  is,  to  Imperial  defence. 
The  strength  of  the  German  defensive  forces  has  enormously 
increased  the  national  power  and  prestige,  and  made  it  possible 
for  manufacturers  and  merchants  to  undertake  great  and  re¬ 
munerative  enterprises  at  home  and  abroad  with  every  reasonable 
guarantee  of  protection  and  security.  Consequently,  the  trusts 
should  be  called  upon  to  make  some  special  contributions  to  the 
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maintenance  of  the  military  and  naval  strength  of  the  Empire. 
It  is,  of  course,  true  that  national  security  promotes  the  welfare 
of  all  classes,  including  the  smaller  business  men  and  the  agricul¬ 
turists,  but  to  no  others  is  it  so  enormously  profitable  as  to  the 
great  capitalists  who  do  little  beyond  watch  their  wealth  accumu¬ 
late. 

Before  this  scheme  could  be  adopted  and  made  law  it  would  have 
to  pass  through  the  fire  of  a  vast  deal  of  heated  criticism  and 
bitter  opposition.  The  majority  of  the  German  people,  it  is  true, 
regard  it  as  an  eminently  just  one,  but  the  interests  directly 
concerned  are  very  powerful  and  would  not  submit  without  a 
severe  struggle.  And  it  cannot  but  be  admitted  that  there  is 
something  to  be  said  on  their  behalf.  The  first  point  is  that 
the  holders  of  shares  in  German  joint  stock  and  limited  liability 
companies  are  already  taxed.  The  company  in  itself  has  to  pay 
a  duty  on  the  net  profits  after  a  sum  equal  to  three  and  a  half 
per  cent,  of  the  nominal  capital  has  been  deducted.  Then  there 
are  the  local  rates  and  taxes  to  be  paid  to  the  municipal  authori¬ 
ties,  and  also  the  State  taxes.  When  the  dividends  have  been 
received  the  shareholders  are  called  upon  to  pay,  not  only  the 
ordinary  income  tax,  but  also  another  tax  upon  income  for  muni¬ 
cipal  purposes.  A  further  burden  that  has  been  placed  upon  the 
shareholders  is  in  regard  to  directors’  fees.  These  honorariums 
have  been  increased  in  order  to  cover  the  income  taxes  levied 
upon  them;  in  other  words,  the  shareholders  have  to  pay  out  of 
their  own  pockets  the  directors’  taxes.  What  with  one  thing  and 
another,  then,  they  have  many  calls  to  meet,  and  naturally  are 
resentful  of  any  suggestion  that  others  be  added  to  the  list.  The 
argument  is  therefore  by  no  means  one-sided ,  although ,  all  things 
considered,  the  new  projx)sals  are,  on  the  face  of  them,  not 
unjust. 

Accordingly,  the  debates  in  the  Beichstag  concerning  this 
particular  item  of  raising  revenue  promise  to  be  more  than 
ordinarily  animated. 

Now,  as  regards  the  suggestion  relating  to  the  ci’eation  of  new 
State  mono|X)lies,  it  may  he  said  that,  in  the  main,  it  refers  to 
three  special  commercial  departments  which  are  known  to  yield 
very  large  profits,  namely,  to  the  liquor  and  petroleum  trade 
and  to  that  of  electricity  in  general.  Of  these  contemplated 
financial  reforms,  that  of  electrical  supply  is  by  far  the  most 
important  as  well  as  the  most  lucrative.  Moreover,  if  the  policy 
of  creating  State  monopolies  is  really  adopted,  this  particular 
branch  of  commerce  will  he  the  first  to  be  dealt  with  in  this  way. 
Accordingly,  it  is  interesting  to  examine  here  at  least  some  of 
the  most  essential  features  in  connection  with  the  scheme  in 
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question.  Put  briefly,  the  electrical  industry  has  within  recent 
years  developed  enormously  in  Germany,  and  the  fact  that  the 
electrification  of  the  railw'ays  is  being  seriously  considered  makes 
it  all  the  more  promising.  Popular  opposition  to  the  proposal 
of  the  Government  becoming  owners  of  the  industry  is  likely  to 
be  less  than  would  be  raised  against  the  nationalisation  of  any 
other  branch  of  industrial  enterprise,  because  electricity  is  now 
largely  in  the  hands  of  trusts,  with  which  the  people  have  no 
sympathy.  Should  the  Government  assume  the  control  of 
an  electrical  monopoly  they  would  probably  carry  out  certain 
wide-reacbing  reforms  and  extensions,  for  places  where  the 
material  for  the  production  of  electricity  is  not  plentiful  have  so 
far  been  neglected  by  the  trusts.  It  is  probable  also  that,  in  so 
far  as  the  electrical  current  for  private  use  is  concerned,  the 
price  of  the  unit  would  be  lowered.  The  public,  therefore,  would 
be  gainers  by  the  nationalisation  of  the  plant,  though  it  is 
recognised  that  many  great  difficulties  would  have  to  be  overcome 
before  the  supply  could  be  made  truly  national. 

In  order  properly  to  understand  this  scheme,  it  should  be 
ixiinted  out  that  the  electrical  industry  can  be  divided  into  three 
sections,  namely,  (1)  the  construction  of  generating  machines, 
(2)  the  protluction  of  the  current  and  the  conveyance  of  it  to  the 
public,  and  (3)  private  installations.  As  regards  the  latter, 
conditions  vary  greatly.  A  firm  like  Krupp’s,  for  instance,  possess 
a  plant  of  several  thousand  horse-power,  w^hilst  a  small  manu¬ 
facturer  with  a  fifty-horse-pow’er  steam  engine  devotes,  as  a 
rule,  but  one-fifth  of  this  power  to  the  driving  of  one  dynamo. 
Then  there  are  the  municipal  plants,  w-hich  vary  in  strength 
according  to  the  prevailing  demands. 

It  is  a  disputable  point  how  far  the  State  monopoly  would 
extend.  There  are  municipalities  with  plants  from  which  they 
realise  large  profits  ;  in  other  cases  they  are  barely  self-supporting. 
It  follows,  then,  that  the  amount  of  compensation  which  the 
Government  would  have  to  pay  would  necessarily  vary  very 
greatly. 

This  consideration  illustrates  in  an  unmistakable  manner  the 
great  and  exacting  difficulties  which  aw’ait  the  Government  during 
the  present  session  of  the  Eeichstag.  It  remains,  however,  to 
be  added,  in  fine,  that,  great  though  her  Imperial  needs,  finan¬ 
cially,  are,  Germany  is  by  no  means  as  yet  on  the  verge  of 
bankruptcy,  an  impression  which  seems  to  prevail  in  certain 
quarters,  and  which  has  been  seized  upon  with  avidity  by  carica¬ 
turists,  both  native  and  foreign,  who  represented  the  Empire  as 
a  German  cuirassier  clothed  in  a  ragged  uniform  and  carrying 
dilapidated  weapons.  Louis  Elkind,  M.D. 
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The  sudden  and  most  inopportune  annexation  of  Bosnia  and 
the  Herzegovina  has  disgusted  every  lover  of  justice,  and  the 
British  Press  has,  very  properly,  been  unanimous  in  condemn¬ 
ing  it. 

To  one  who  has  for  some  time  observed  the  conduct  of  Austria 
in  the  Balkan  Peninsula  it  appears  to  be  “all  of  a  piece”  with 
her  previous  actions,  and  to  be  really  part  of  a  long  thought-out 
and  prearranged  scheme. 

The  following  facts  may  be  of  interest ;  they  have  the  merit 
of  being  collected  on  the  spot.  In  June,  1906,  I  visited  the 
Sanjak  of  Novibazar,  riding  thither  across  country  over  the 
mountains  from  Montenegro,  and  passing  through  fine  forests  on 
the  way.  As  we  drew  near  Plevlje,  we  saw  upon  the  hill  above 
it  a  vast  F.J.I.  marked  out  in  w^hite  stones  and  visible  for  many 
miles. 

The  man  accompanying  me  pointed  it  out  with  rage. 

“  What  right  have  these  ‘  Schwabs  ’  (an  insulting  name  for 
Austrians)  to  write  their  Emperor’s  name  on  our  land?”  he 
demanded. 

Plevlje  lies  beautifully  in  a  fertile  valley  with  green  hills  all 
around,  and  is  well  supplied  with  water — a  fat  land  indeed.  The 
great  majority  of  the  inhabitants  are  Servians,  the  Sanjak 
representing  the  central  point  ot  the  old  Servian  Empire.  The 
Christians  all  belong  to  the  Orthodox  Church.  The  gi'eater  part 
of  the  Moslems  are  also  Servians  w’ho  “turned  Turk”  some 
generations  ago. 

I  perceived  at  once  that  if  I  wished  to  be  well  received  by 
the  people  I  must  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  “Schw^ab,”  and 
put  up  at  a  Servian  hostelry.  The  fact  that  I  was  English 
spread  rapidly.  Moslem  and  Christian  alike  hailed  me  wdth  joy. 
I  was  indeed  surprised  at  the  warmth  of  my  reception.  I  could 
not  go  down  the  main  street  without  being  invited  in  some 
house  or  other  to  have  coffee  or  something  stronger,  and  one 
and  all  expressed  their  views  about  the  “  Schwab  ”  with  incredible 
bitterness.  I  was  English,  and  supposed  to  be  able  to  help  get 
rid  of  him. 

The  tale,  in  which  all — Christian,  Moslem,  priest,  school¬ 
master,  tradesman — agreed,  was  that  Austria  w-as  wwking  day 
and  night  to  make  an  excuse  for  advancing.  “Then,  unless 
Europe  intervenes,  we  are  lost.  As  soon  as  the  railway  to  Uvac 
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is  finished  she  will  be  ready.  Austria  never  advances  except  by 
underhand  diplomacy.  Why  did  Austria  undertake  reforms  for 
Macedonia  and  select  the  northern  part  as  her  sphere?  Because 
she  will  allow  no  peace  to  be  established  there.  She  intends  to 
be  compelled  to  occupy  it  in  order  to  make  peace.” 

Even  Suleiman  Pasha,  the  then  Governor,  spoke  most 
strongly  on  the  situation,  its  difficulty  and  danger.  He  ex¬ 
pressed  his  belief  that  a  forward  step  was  being  planned,  and 
trusted  England  would  never  allow  it. 

I  was  assured  that  on  several  occasions  Austria  had  more 
troops  in  the  Sanjak  than  by  treaty  allowed.  But  of  this  I 
cannot  judge. 

The  Christians  told  me  that  arms  were  smuggled  in  and  dis¬ 
tributed  by  the  Austrians  to  the  Moslems  in  the  portions  of 
Kosovo  vilayet  not  included  in  the  reform  area,  and  said  they 
had  evidence  to  prove  it. 

‘‘A  massacre  of  Christians  there  will  give  the  Sanjak  troops 
an  excuse  for  advancing  to  the  rescue.  Then  they  will  be  several 
days’  march  nearer  Salonika,  and  will  not  retire.”  (This  tale 
of  the  Austrian  contraband  of  arms  is  persistent  and  widespread.) 
“And  what  sort  of  reforms  will  Austria  spread  in  Macedonia 
when  it  is  occupied?  Drunkenness  and  prostitution  as  in 
Bosnia !  ” 

I  was  surprised  at  the  violence  wdth  which  the  speakers 
denounced  Austria  in  Bosnia,  and  at  the  time  ascribed  it  partly 
to  race-hatred  and  natural  dislike  of  being  governed  by  a 
foreigner,  but  I  had  subsequently  reason  to  believe  that  their 
anger  was  justified.  Their  horror  of  the  “  Schwab  ”  was  far 
greater  than  their  dread  of  the  Turk. 

“When  are  the  Herzegovina  and  Bosnia  to  be  free?”  was 
their  question.  “Does  not  Europe  realise  that  the  Herzegovinese 
began  the  war  of  freedom?  That  to  them  in  the  beginning  all 
the  freedom  gained  in  the  last  w\ar  is  due?  The  Herzegovinese 
died  to  save  the  Slav  peoples.  How  long  are  they  to  be  ground 
down  by  the  ‘  Schwab  ’  ?  One  of  Servia’s  worst  enemies  now 
is  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Bulgaria.  Where  would  Bulgaria  be  if 
no  war  of  freedom  had  been  started?  Ferdinand  has  the  blood 
of  the  Bourbons  in  him — he  does  not  care  how’  he  attains  his 
ends.  He  would  sell  every  Slav  in  the  peninsula  in  order 
to  make  himself  King  over  a  great  Bulgaria.  How  many  Slav 
peasants  have  already  been  massacred  for  this  purpose?  Every¬ 
thing  in  Macedonia  was  worked  from  Sofia.” 

As  it  appears  that  Bulgaria — with  her  usual  ingratitude — has 
now  thrown  over  Russia  and  has  an  understanding  with  Austria 
— the  South  Slavs’  worst  enemy — this  forecast  has  proved  true. 
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“So  long  as  Austria  has  any  footing  here  no  railway  line 
connecting  Servia  and  Montenegro  will  ever  be  allow^ed. 
Montenegro  has  ports  but  no  exportable  goods.  Servia  is  rich 
in  goods,  but  has  no  coast,  and  is  at  the  mercy  of  her  neigh¬ 
bours.  Austria  is  working  to  crush  and  malign  both  lands  with 
intent  to  annex,  should  any  opportunity  occur.  You  must  never 
forget  that  the  Sanjak  alone  is  too  narrow  a  path  to  Salonika. 
It  must  be  widened — at  the  expense  of  Servia.” 

Above  all,  I  was  begged  to  believe  no  reports  about  King 
Peter  that  came  from  Vienna. 

So  six)ke  the  Christians.  Of  the  Moslems  a  large  part  of 
the  population  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Plevlje  consists  of 
emigrants  from  Bosnia. 

The  consensus  of  opinion  was  that  Austria  meant  “to  upset 
the  apple-cart,”  and  that  at  as  early  a  date  as  possible,  and  that 
anything  was  better  than  Austrian  occupation. 

I  was  also  visited  and  interviewed  by  two  Austrian  officials. 
They  did  not  seem  to  have  contemplated  the  possibility  of 
tourists  entering  the  Sanjak  by  other  than  the  Austrian  high 
road  (in  which  case  they  could  be  escorted  politely  round  and 
properly  instructed),  and  my  sudden  arrival  through  a  back  door 
bothered  them.  They  plied  me  with  ingenious  questions  as 
to  the  purpose  of  my  journey  for  quite  an  hour.  I  stayed  some 
ten  days  in  the  Sanjak,  going  to  Prijepolje  and  neighbourhood, 
and  hearing  the  same  complaints  everywhere,  and  returned 
whence  I  had  come  by  another  route. 

Rather  more  than  a  year  later  I  w^as  on  an  Adriatic  steamer. 
The  excitement  along  the  Dalmatian  coast  was  great,  for  the 
Emperor  Franz  Josef  was  expected  to  witness  the  naval  and 
military  manoeuvres  at  Eagusa  (Dalmatia)  and  Trebinje  (the 
Herzegovina).  The  air  was  thick  wuth  rumours.  Some  said 
that  the  annexation  of  Bosnia  and  the  Herzegovina  would  be 
declared;  and  then  folk  replied,  “he  dares  not.”  I  remembered 
being  on  a  similar  steamer  a  few  years  before  and  the  fervour 
with  w’hich  some  Bosnian  Serbs  on  board  said,  “Thank  God, 
Kallay  is  dead !  ”  when  we  had  the  news  at  a  port,  “perhaps  now 
we  shall  have  freedom!”  and  I  also  thought  “he  dares  not.” 
A  rumour  even  spread  that  North  Albania,  too,  was  to  be  shortly 
occupied. 

The  Slavonic  element  on  the  coast  was  violently  opposed  to 
both  these  proposals — nor  did  the  Italians  smile  on  anything 
that  tended  to  strengthen  Austria.  Austrian  efforts  at  crushing 
the  Italian  language  in  Dalmatia  do  not  increase  the  love  between 
the  two  races. 

At  a  small  island  came  the  news,  “Emperor  ill.  Cannot 
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come.  His  place  will  be  taken  by  the  Archduke  Ferdinand.” 
This  was  received  with  great  derision.  One  of  the  ship’s  officers 
asked  me,  ‘‘Do  you  know  what  is  the  matter  with  him?  Ho 
has  political  fever !  But  he  has  made  a  mistake.  The  people 
would  have  received  him  quite  well.  They  won’t  be  pleased 
to  see  the  Archduke.” 

Nor  were  they.  Eagusa — one  of  the  prettiest  little  towns  in 
South  Europe^ — was  beautifully  decorated  throughout  with  the 
Slav  colours — red,  blue,  and  white,  and  ropes  of  laurel.  The 
mottoes  were  nearly  all  in  Cyrillic,  and  the  black  and  yellow  of 
Austria  appeared  only  on  a  few  Government  buildings.  Eagusa 
has  never  pretended  to  like  Austrian  rule.  On  being  annexed, 

\  the  old  noble  families  of  Eagusa  swore — and  have  kej)t  their 

vow — not  to  marry ;  their  names  should  not  exist  as  slaves  to 
the  ‘‘  Schwab  ”. 

When  the  hour  arrived  for  the  heir  to  all  the  Austrian  Empire 
and  Hungary  to  make  his  entry  into  the  town,  the  main  street 
was  a  brave  show’ — packed  with  people,  Eagusan,  Dalmatian, 
Montenegrin,  Albanian,  in  national  dress  glittering  with  gold, 
mixed  with  ladies  in  the  latest  Viennese  toilets.  All  seemed 
gay  and  expectant.  We  heard  the  strains  of  the  National  Anthem 
— perhaps  the  finest  in  Euro])e — swell  triumphant,  “God 
preserve  the  Emperor  Francis  ” ;  and  then  a  strange  thing 
happened.  An  awful  stillness  fell  upon  the  crowd  ;  it  was  as  dumb 
as  the  stones  it  stood  on.  Cut  dead  by  the  entire  populace,  the 
Archduke  Ferdinand  drove  dow’n  the  long  street. 

I  do  not  know  which  w’as  greater — my  admiration  for  the 
extraordinary  self-command  of  the  crowd  that  did  not  mar  the 
dignity  of  the  demonstration  by  a  single  hiss  or  groan,  or  my 
pity  for  the  helpless,  white-faced  man  in  the  carriage. 

He  disappeared  thi’ough  the  further  gate,  and  Eagusa  laughed 
aloud  and  enjoyed  itself  in  the  cafes.  The  ‘‘most  unkindest 
cut  of  all  ”  was  that  w’hen,  a  short  time  previously.  Prince 
Danilo,  Hereditary  Prince  of  Montenegro,  had  entered  the  town, 
he  W’as  greeted  with  loud  cries  of  “Zhivio!”  (evriva). 

Nor  were  the  military  manoeuvres  a  success.  The  troops  sent 
were  for  the  most  part  not  accustomed  to  mountain  work,  the 
commissariat  broke  down,  the  heat  was  intense,  and  the  burning 
tracts  of  limestone  rock  of  the  Herzegovina  are  quite  waterless. 
After  the  few  days’  outing  the  men  returned  in  a  pitiful  state 
of  exhaustion. 

Later  on — near  the  spot  where  the  manamvres  took  place — an 
officer  said  to  me  savagely,  “If  we  wanted  to  show  these  people 
w’hat  we  can't  do,  we  have  done  so  nicely.  If  it  had  been  a 
real  instead  of  a  sham  fight,  the  IMontenegrins  w^ould  have 
driven  the  lot  into  the  sea  !  ” 
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The  manoeuvres  were  a  failure ;  no  annexation  took  place. 
The  Sultan,  with  his  usual  diplomatic  craft,  as  soon  as  he  heard 
of  the  Emperor’s  proposed  visit,  announced  his  satisfaction  at 
receiving  him  on  Turkish  territory,  and  prepared  to  do  so  properly. 
It  was  then  that  the  Emperor  felt  ill. 

He  has  not  again  attempted  to  “keep  his  promise  given  in  a 
solemn  moment’’  upon  “occupied”  soil,  but  has  done  so  from  a 
safe  distance. 

Proceeding  up  country,  I  found  the  Ragusa  affair  had  caused 
great  joy  among  the  native  Bosnian  and  Herzegovinese  popida- 
tion — and  fury  among  the  Austrian. 

The  manoeuvres  had,  in  fact,  given  great  offence.  “  What 
right,”  said  the  people,  “have  these  Austrians  to  have  great 
manoeuvres  in  our  land?  They  can  have  them  in  Austria  if  they 
wish!”  And  every wdiere  they  asked,  “How  long  is  this  occu¬ 
pation  to  last?  How  much  longer  will  Europe  allow  it?  Europe 
lied  to  us.  It  was  only  on  condition  that  the  occupation  was 
to  be  temporary  that  the  Herzegovinese  laid  down  their  arms. 
Uo  you  suppose  they  would  have  done  so  had  they  known  that 
—after  thirty  years — the  land  would  still  be  enslaved?  They 
would  rather  have  all  died  uiwn  the  mountains.  Europe  need 
make  no  more  promises  to  the  Herzegovinese.  They  will  never 
believe  them.”  The  demonstration  in  Ragusa  inspired  hope. 
“Europe  can  never  give  the  Herzegovina  to  the  ‘  Schwab.’  It 
would  be  too  great  a  scandal !  ” 

It  w’as  the  “solemn  promise”  of  Europe,  not  that  of  Franz 
Josef,  which  the  people  longed  to  see  fulfilled — and  relied  upon. 

It  was  not  my  first  visit  to  Bosnia.  Upon  a  previous  short 
one  I  had  been  favourably  imiwessed,  and  I  confess  I  now  went 
with  the  expectation  of  finding  that,  on  the  whole,  the  benefits 
of  “occupation”  outweighed  its  drawbacks;  that,  at  any  rate, 
anything  was  better  than  the  Turk.  My  object  in  visiting  the 
place  now  was  mainly  of  an  antiquarian  nature.  The  temporary 
excitement  of  Ragusa,  however,  brought  the  political  situation 
into  great  prominence.  The  initial  fact  that  it  was  necessary 
to  obtain  permission  to  travel  in  the  interior,  and  that  tourists 
W'ere  at  once  put  under  ].x)lice  surveillance,  took  me  aback  and 
led  me  at  once  to  wonder  how  much  there  really  was  that  had 
to  be  concealed.  It  was  soon  obvious  that  Bosnia  w’as  a  whited 
sepulchre — fair  without  but  full  of  rottenness  within.  The 
reasons  I  strove  to  obtain  not  merely  from  fanatical  native 
patriots,  but  from  the  Austrians  themselves.  Nor  was  there  any 
difficulty  about  it,  they  being  all  so  convinced  of  righteousness 
that  they  gave  their  views  freely.  The  most  striking  of  these 
reasons  I  found  to  be  the  almost  universal  w’ant  of  sympathy  of 
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the  occupiers  for  the  occupied.  They  regarded  them  mostly  as 
the  swine  “upon  our  land.”  The  occupied  provinces  they  always 
regarded  as  “ours,”  and  merely  as  a  field  for  Austrian  exploita¬ 
tion,  and  as  a  step  on  the  road  towards  Salonika,  the  latter 
being  the  most  important. 

Everyone  talked  of  the  advance  that  w’as  to  take  place  shortly 
“nach  Salonika.”  And  if  the  language  of  the  Servians  had 
been  bitter  towards  the  “Schwab,”  it  was  nothing  to  the  terms 
in  w’hich  many  of  the  Catholic  Austrians  spoke  of  the  Orthodox 
Servians,  who  form  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  native  popula¬ 
tion. 

The  taking  of  Servia  proper  w’as  in  “the  scheme”  and  quite 
\  openly  discussed.  The  Austro-Servian  tariff  w^ar  was  raging, 

and  was  also  part  of  “the  scheme.”  It  was  craftily  forced  on 
Servia  by  most  unjustifiable  means,  and  much  was  expected 
of  it.  I  w'as  told,  “The  Servians  can’t  possibly  hold  out.  They 
must  be  nearly  starving  already,”  and  “We  shall  not  have  to  use 
much  military  force  for  Servia.  She  will  have  to  drop  into  our 
hands.” 

Nor  did  folk  in  general  lose  any  opportunity  of  blackening 
Servia  and  the  orthodox  South  Slavs  to  me.  “It  is  quite  safe 
for  you  to  travel  here  under  our  government,”  said  an  officer 
to  me,  for  example,  “but  over  the  frontier  there,  in  Servia  or 
Montenegro,  it  is  quite  impossible.  They  sw^arm  with  brigands.” 
Such  a  gratuitous  lie  annoyed  me,  and  I  asked  if  he  had  ever 
been  in  either  land.  He  had  not,  and  I  had.  I  told  him  he 
was  totally  misinformed,  and  hoped  he  would  not  spread  such 
silly  reports  again,  Servia  and  Montenegro  being  both  quite 
as  safe  as  Bosnia,  and  tourists  very  welcome.  He  rudely  said, 
“Oh,  perhaps  you’ve  been  to  Cettinje  and  Belgrade — that’s  not 
travelling  in  Servia  and  Montenegro !  ”  I  gave  him  my  routes, 
which  ended  the  matter.  He  was  but  one  out  of  many  who 
told  me  preposterous  tales,  which  I  knew  by  personal  experience 
to  be  false,  about  both  States. 

The  account  given  me  of  Plevlje  amused  me.  Near  the 
frontier  of  the  Sanjak  I  was  told,  “It  will  be  safe  for  you  to 
go  to  Plevlje  escorted  by  our  post,  and  we  have  a  guest  house 
there,  where  you  will  be  perfectly  safe.  But  you  must  not 
attempt  to  photograph,  as  the  people  are  very  bad  and  most 
fanatical.” 

“When  I  W’as  there  last  year,”  said  I,  “I  found  them  most 
friendly,  and  took  as  many  photographs  as  I  pleased.” 

“That’s  impossible,”  said  the  official  in  question,  “I  know 
everyone  who  was  in  our  guest  house  last  year.” 

“But  I  W’as  in  the  Servian  quarter,”  I  persisted. 

“And  you  w’ere  allowed  to  photograph!” 
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This  seemed  to  bother  him  very  much — an  Austrian  guide¬ 
book  sold  in  Sarajevo  warns  tourists  against  attempting  this. 
The  rule  appears,  however,  to  apply  to  “Schwabs”  only. 

I  met  many  Austrian  residents  who  had  been  in  the  land 
for  years  without  attempting  to  learn  the  native  language ;  these 
denounced  the  natives  to  me  as  “swine”  and  “dirty  beasts,” 
and  expressed  the  greatest  surprise  that  I  should  find  their 
manners  and  customs  of  any  interest.  And  the  arrogance  of 
their  manner  to  the  native  was  alone  enough  to  explain  why 
the  “  Schwab  ”  is  hated. 

I  was  walking  one  day  with  an  Austrian  woman  and  her  un¬ 
married  sister.  She  spoke  Servian  (by  the  way,  we  do  not  call 
the  language  Servian,  but  Bosnian  or  Croatian  in  the  occupied 
provinces).  We  met  a  Herzegovinese  woman  and  her  daughter, 
the  latter  in  a  fine  national  costume  and  long  white  veil.  The 
Austrian  took  the  girl  by  the  arm  and  turned  her  round  to 
look  at  her.  The  mother  was  obviously  furious. 

“I  suppose,”  proceeded  the  Austrian,  “that  you  are  taking 
out  your  daughter  dressed  like  this  to  try  to  marry  her.” 

“It  is  our  national  dress,”  retorted  the  mother.  “I  am  of 
a  good  family.  I  can  marry  my  daughter  as  soon  as  I  please !  ” 
She  pointed  a  meaning  finger  at  the  Austrian’s  very  passee 
sister  and  walked  off,  having  scored.  The  Austrian  was  angry. 
I  suggested  she  had  begun  it.  She  replied,  “Oh,  I  forgot! 
You  like  these  people.”  I  am  aware  these  are  petty  occur¬ 
rences.  The  machine  of  the  law  for  administering  the  provinces 
may  be  theoretically  good ;  this  grit  in  the  bearings  prevents 
their  running  smoothly. 

In  a  railway  carriage  with  a  party  of  Austrians,  the  great 
emigration  then  taking  place  from  the  Herzegovina  to  America 
was  discussed.  Hundreds  were  leaving  weekly,  “And  a  good 
thing  too,”  said  the  Austrians.  “Let  us  hope  the  dirty  beasts 
will  never  come  back,  and  we  can  replace  them  with  a  better 
population.”  I  could  not  help  saying,  “But  I  thought  Europe 
gave  the  provinces  to  Austria  to  be  administered  in  order  to 
improve  the  lot  of  the  people !  ”  At  which  everyone  laughed 
and  explained  the  people  were  worthless.  I  remembered  the 
passionate  fervour  with  which  the  Serbs  said  of  this  same  people, 
“  The  Herzegovinese  died  to  save  us  1  How  long  must  they  be 
slaves  to  the  ‘  Schw'ab  ’  ?  ” 

“Why  did  we  take  the  Herzegovina,  father?”  asked  the 
daughter  of  an  officer  of  high  rank,  wffio  w'as  seeing  the  land 
for  the  first  time.  “It  seems  nearly  all  rock!” 

“It  is  part  of  the  price  w’e  paid  for  Salonika,”  he  replied. 
“At  the  time  we  took  it  we  did  not  expect  to  have  to  wait  so 
long.  It  will  soon  repay  us,  now.” 
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The  line  from  Sarajevo  to  the  Servian  and  Sanjak  frontiers  1 

had  just  been  finished.  An  astonishing  line,  costly  in  money  | 

and  human  life,  it  forces  its  way  up  wdld  valleys  on  shelves  j 

blasted  out  of  the  solid  rock  high  on  the  mountain  side,  or  ! 

built  and  buttressed  wdth  huge  labour ;  a  large  proportion  of  I 

it  is  tunnels.  Everyone  called  on  me  to  wonder  at  it.  j 

“How  can  it  ever  pay?”  I  asked.  “Why  did  you  make  a 
line  through  a  rocky  wilderness?  ”  | 

“It  is  strategic,  purely  strategic.  It  will  pay  when  it  gets  I 

to  Salonika  !  ”  They  pointed  out  that  the  stations  were  iron-  j 

shuttered,  miniature  blockhouses,  and  that  it  was  possible  to  [ 

pour  troops  at  once  into  Servia  and  Turkey.  Servia  was  always  1 

included  in  “the  scheme.”  So  sure  were  the  Austrians  of  this  j 

advance  that  a  man  wdth  a  flourishing  business  assured  me  he  ? 

should  transfer  it  to  Salonika  in  three  years’  time  “under  the  j 

Austrian  flag.”  He  has  now  exactly  a  year  in  which  to  do  it.  ! 

Next  year  (1907),  I  w’as  told,  the  next  section  to  Mitrovitza  will  I 

be  begun.  j 

“The  Sultan  will  not  allow  it,”  I  said.  I 

“We  can  force  him,”  was  the  reply.  “ Russia  is  now  power-  I 
less,  and  all  is  arranged.”  The  Sarajevo-Uvac  section  was,  in 
fact,  pressed  on  wdth  feverish  haste  as  soon  as  Russia’s  collapse 
in  Japan  was  certain.  | 

And  what  of  the  state  of  the  people  to  whom  Franz  Josef,  in  | 
his  flowery  address,  says,  “You  yourselves  must  feel  the  benefits 
of  a  situation,”  &c.  I  can  only  say  that  when  I  was  on  relief 
w'ork  in  Macedonia  after  the  revolution  of  1903  I  did  not  see 
so  many  half-starved  wretches  as  in  Bosnia  under  Austrian  admin-  j 
istration.  Hungry  people  enough  there  w’ere  in  Macedonia,  but 
they  had  been  previously  well  nourished,  and  were  in  temporary 
w'ant.  It  was  not  the  Bosnian  chronic  semi-starvation  of  those 
who  rarely  have  had  a  full  meal.  The  roads  of  Bosnia,  admired 
by  tourists,  are  largely  made  by  forced  labour — “rabot.”  Those 
who  cannot  afford  to  pay  a  road-tax  must  work  six  days  on 
the  high  roads  and  three  in  the  towns.  This  means  that  the 
poorest  of  the  poor  have  to  work  on  such  food  as  they  can  | 

provide  for  themselves.  Nor  have  I  seen  a  more  pitiful  sight  j 

than  some  of  these  gangs  of  unfortunates.  I  doubt  whether  they  j 

realise  that,  in  the  Emperor’s  words,  “order  and  security  have  j 

taken  the  place  of  force  and  oppression.”  To  do  them  justice,  | 

some  of  the  officials  lamented  to  me  that  forced  labour  should  j 

be  employed,  and  said  it  would  be,  on  the  whole,  better  to  j 

proceed  more  slowly  with  the  road-making.  ] 

“For  example,  the  road  to  X  is  really  not  wanted.” 

“  But  it  is  strategic  !  ”  said  another. 
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The  first  replied  wearily,  “We  have  more  territory  than  we 
can  manage  already !  ”  He  was  one  of  the  few'  who  w'as  not 
hurrying  “nach  Salonika  ”, 

Walking  one  day  w'ith  an  engineer  and  an  official  w'e  came 
on  a  gang  excavating  a  bank ;  new  waterworks  w'ere  being  con¬ 
structed.  The  engineer  rated  the  workers  loudly,  “They’ve  got 
to  get  that  all  cleared  by  to-morrow !  ”  he  said. 

“Can  they?”  asked  the  other. 

“I  shall  make  them — it’s  ‘  rabot,’  ”  he  explained. 

“But  have  you  tnt,  right  to  take  them  for  that — it  isn’t  road¬ 
making  ?  ” 

“Oh,  w'ell,  they  don’t  know,”  said  the  engineer  cheerfully. 

A  daily  paper,  whose  correspondent  had  possibly  been  “per¬ 
sonally  conducted”  round  Bosnia,  recently  told  us  that  the 
administration  there  was  so  excellent  that  England  should  take 
example  how'  to  rule  Ireland.  I  doubt  if  the  Irish  would  appre¬ 
ciate  “rabot.”  I  am  more  inclined  to  sympathise  with  the 
native  who  said  to  me  ingenuously,  “They  say  it  is  better  for 
us  to  be  under  Austria  because  now  we  are  not  shot.  That  is 
true.  But  we  can  die  of  starvation.”  Truly  the  roads,  railways, 
and  “European”  towns  of  Bosnia  have  been  bought  at  a  heavy 
price. 

Wearied  at  last  by  the  difference  of  conditions  between  the 
occupier  and  the  native,  the  flourishing  Austrian  and  the  melan¬ 
choly  people  he  was  “administering,”  I  asked  one  day  of  a 
tableful  of  officials  who  were  supplying  me  with  information, 
“You  all  tell  me  of  the  faults  of  the  Servian  Government.  If 
it  is  so  bad,  why  is  it  that  the  peasants  of  Servia  are  so  much 
better  off — better  fed  and  more  happy — than  the  peasants  here?” 
The  doctor  recovered  first  and  said  loudly,  “It  is  a  lie!  ” 

The  head  of  the  district,  startled,  asked  what  I  had  said.  I 
repeated  it.  There  was  a  pause.  He  answered  slowly,  “I  am 
sorry  to  say  it  is  trae ;  they  are.  But  that  is  not  our  fault. 
It  is  because  the  soil  of  Servia  is  so  much  better.  When,”  he 
pleasantly  added,  “Servia  is  ours,  you  will  see.  Bosnia  is  only 
a  beginning !  ”  To  one  who  knows  both  countries  the  statement 
that  it  depends  only  on  the  superior  soil  of  Servia  is  simply 
ridiculous. 

The  whole  truth  is  that,  with  certain  honourable  exceptions, 
the  occupiers  consider  the  occupied  and  their  land  only  as  matter 
for  exploitation.  The  Emperor  himself  knows  this  W'ell  enough, 
or,  at  any  rate,  his  officials  do.  Why  otherwise,  when  preparing 
“to  keep  his  solemn  promise,”  should  a  police  order  have  been 
made  twenty-five  days  before  “  annexation  ”  w'as  proclaimed  to 
take  every  sheath  knife — even  small  ones — from  the  people? 
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Were  they  expected  to  demonstrate  their  joy  with  them?  And 
why  were  the  native  troops  sent  out  of  the  provinces?  The 
annexation  is  bad  enough.  Humbug  about  it  is  worse. 

Europe  may  perhaps  be  too  cowardly — or  too  heavily  bribed— 
to  help  the  South  Slavs  in  the  present  emergency,  but  Austria 
has  broken  faith  and  will  deceive  again.  The  scheme  for  advance 
— at  the  expense  of  not  only  the  South  Slav  but  of  Turkey— 
has  not  been  abandoned.  Far  from  it.  Does  it  mean  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  lot  of  the  people?  No. 

“When  w'e  advance  next,”  said  some  officers  to  me,  “we  shall 
know  better.  We  showed  too  much  mercy  last  time.  Another 
time  we  shall  give  no  quarter,  and  make  place  for  a  better 
population.” 

As  for  those  that  survive  and  their  possible  fate,  perhaps  I 
cannot  do  better  than  quote  an  Austrian  Commissioner  of  Police, 
who,  when  I  met  him,  was  head  of  a  certain  town  during  his 
superior’s  leave  of  absence.  After  abusing  the  natives  freely  for 
stupidity  and  laziness,  he  said  :  “And  they  are  very  immoral. 
You  can  buy  any  woman  near  this  town.” 

“Does  that  come  from  Turkish  times?”  I  asked. 

“Oh  no!”  he  laughed.  “When  we  first  came  here  you 
couldn’t  get  a  w’oman  at  all.  We’ve  taught  them  that.  They 
were  so  stupid  they  did  not  even  know  they  were  salable. 
We’ve  civilised  them.  Now  everywhere  near  our  frontiers— 
along  Dalmatia  and  by  the  Save  and  all  round  our  towns — you 
can  always  buy  any  woman  you  please.  You  don’t  believe  me? 
I  could  buy  any  woman  here  from  her  husband  for  a  florin.”  He 
gave  unpublishable  details,  and  added  pleasantly,  “How  else  do 
you  suppose  an  occupation  is  possible  ?  ” 

And  this  w^as  one  of  the  men  to  whom  the  native  women 
have  to  appeal  for  justice.  It  reminJed  me  of  the  reply  of  an 
officer  to  the  question  of  an  Englishman  I  know. 

“Why  are  the  women  here  so  timid?  ”  (It  was  in  the  Herzego¬ 
vina.) 

“Oh,  I  expect  they  still  remember  how  we  let  the  troops  loose 
on  them  !  ” 

The  moral  ruin  of  the  country  is  the  heaviest  charge  brought 
by  the  Slavs  against  the  Austrian  occupier.  I  have  heard  enough 
details  to  believe  the  charge  justified. 

It  is  true  that  Austria  has  withdrawn  from  the  Sanjak.  But 
it  cannot  be  believed  that  that  is  other  than  a  temporary  measure 
brought  about  for  diplomatic  reasons.  Let  all  who  are  lovers  of 
fair  play  and  justice  take  steps  to  see  that  she  never  returns,  and 
to  bar  the  road  “nach  Salonika”  for  her  once  and  for  all 
effectually. 


Viator. 
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In  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pennell’s  Life  of  Whistler  the  authors  tell  us 
how  Whistler  would  imitate  two  men  fighting  outside  a  door, 
so  cleverly  that  the  spectators  never  ceased  to  be  astonished 
when  the  painter  walked  into  the  room,  alone,  unruffled,  and 
unhurt.  This,  the  most  recent  of  the  three  biographies  of 
Whistler  that  have  yet  appeared,  filled  as  it  is  with  interest  and 
information,  reminds  me  a  little  of  the  above-mentioned  charge 
d’atelier.  We  are  told  how  a  wicked  critic  over  the  signature 
D.S.M.  ventured — naughty  man — to  write  too  fully  of  Manet  and 
Fantin,  and  insufficiently  of  Whistler.  How  the  new"  English 
Art  Club  in  1896,  “to  their  shame,”  hung  some  works  by  a  man 
with  whom  Whistler  had  had  a  quarrel.  The  air  is  thick  with 
“enemies.”  Artists  were  “afraid”  to  support  Whistler  in  the 
Eden  case.  Of  what,  or  whom,  the  authors  do  not  tell  us. 
Altogether  we  get  an  admirable  illusion  of  a  melee  in  an  acute 
state  of  actuality,  and  at  the  end  we  rub  our  eyes  when  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Pennell  emerge,  smiling,  alone,  and  unhurt. 

Some  insistence  is  made  by  the  wTiters  on  the  fact  that 
Whistler  himself  authorised  this  biography.  We  do  not  care 
much  whether  he  did  or  whether  he  did  not.  I  can,  if  I  like,  write 
the  lives  of  Menelik  and  Queen  Taitu,  and  I  am  in  no  way 
bound  to  obtain  their  Majesties’  consent,  except  perhaps  for  an 
Abyssinian  edition.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pennell  tell  us  that  they 
succeeded  in  keeping  their  subject  under  close  personal  obser¬ 
vation  for  the  last  tw'o  years  of  his  life.  They  have  to  record 
only  one  symptom  of  restiveness  under  the  process.  “You  want 
to  make  an  old  master  of  me  before  my  time  !  ” 

The  book  both  suffers  and  gains  from  this  manner  of  execution. 
It  gains  in  including  much  that  has  to  be  garnered  quickly, 
w’hile  memories  are  fresh,  and  while  willing  and  friendly  wit¬ 
nesses  are  still  living.  The  loss  is  in  a  certain  heated  tone.  We 
ask  ourselves  from  time  to  time  : — “Am  I  reading  a  life  of 
Whistler,  or  am  I  reading  amended  and  supplementary  pleadings 
in  the  recent  suit  of  Philip  v.  Pennell?”  “Je  constate,  je 
n’apprecie  pas,”  is  a  statement  often  heard  in  the  French  law- 
courts.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pennell,  on  the  contrary,  comment 
freely,  but  narrate  somewhat  carelessly.  They  accept  gratefully, 
and  embody  gravely,  stories  about  Whistler  to  which  jocular 
writers  have  for  years  given  currency,  where  careful  narration 
would  have  been  more  interesting.  “He  said  he  had  wiped 
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the  floor  with  his  adversary,”  for  instance,  does  not  add  much  to 
our  exact  knowledge  of  the  matter  in  hand. 

Errors  of  taste  are  easy  to  allege,  and  one  may  espy  them 
where  another  does  not.  I  once  had  the  honour  of  discussing 
in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Steer  a  question  of  the  admissibility  of 
a  certain  caricature  signed  “Max,”  on  the  score  of  taste. 
“Taste  !  taste  !  ”  said  Mr.  Steer,  “I  think  it  extremely  bad  taste 
of  ‘  Max  ’  to  give  me  large  feet !  ”  So  it  may  well  be  that  those 
of  us,  to  whom  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pennell  have  given  large  feet,  may 
view  their  errors  more  severely  than  do  others.  Judging  only 
by  what  is  within  the  four  covers  of  these  two  volumes,  there 
seems  to  me  to  be  one  failure  in  tenue,  which  is  illogical.  I 
mean  the  attitude  throughout  towards  Whistler’s  sister-in-law, 
heiress  and  executrix.  To  record  the  petulant  outburst  of  a 
dying  man  to  a  lady  of  his  family,  who  brings  him  a  cup  of 
beef-tea,  is  not  what  Whistler  would  have  considered  “West- 
Point.”  At  a  guess  I  should  say  that  Whistler  would  not  have 
“authorised”  this,  among  other  passages.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Pennell  say  in  their  preface  that  they  have  considered  the  writing 
of  this  biography  as  a  sacred  trust.  To  carry  out  the  work  in 
this  spirit  a  respectful  and  sympathetic  attitude  was  surely 
indicatissimo  towards  the  lady,  in  whom  Whistler  would  not 
have  formally  vested  certain  powers  if  he  had  not  intended  her 
to  exercise  them. 

There  is  hardly  anyone  who  has  not  at  times  said  things  so 
silly  and  so  pointless  that  the  first  function  of  friendship  is  to 
forget  them.  Under  this  heading  comes  a  paragraph  which 
purports  to  be  a  jocular  description  of  Beardsley  by  Whistler. 
I  once  dropped  a  copper  plate  I  was  printing  in  Whistler’s 
presence.  “How  like  you!”  said  Whistler.  Five  minutes 
afterwards  the  improbable  happened.  Whistler,  who  was  never 
clumsy,  dropped  one  himself.  There  was  a  pause.  “How 
imlike  me !  ”  The  remarks  on  Beardsley  are  not  only  unlike 
Beardsley,  but  unlike  Whistler.  When  the  truth  is  improbable, 
it  had  perhaps  better  not  be  recorded. 

But  I  set  out  with  the  intention  of  whipping  quite  other  cats 
than  these.  As  I  run  through  the  chronicle  of  the  years  and 
events  that  have  interested  me  most  keenly,  I  ask  myself  in 
what  has  our  comprehension  of  Whistler’s  talent  altered  by 
the  observation  and  reflection  of  a  quarter  of  a  century?  It 
was  in  1892  that  I  may  be  said  to  have  wound  up  in  these 
columns  a  defence  of  Whistler  begun  in  1882  by  a  very  convaincu 
paragraph  to  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  duly  recorded  on  p.  309  of 
the  biography.  It  was  a  defence  that  was  carried  on  with  some 
obstinacy  in  w^hatever  papers  would  put  up  with  it.  In  Truth, 
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in  the  Poll  Mall  Gazette,  the  Whirlwind ,  the  London  edition  of 
the  New  York  Herald,  the  Speaker,  and  the  Saturday  Review,  I 
insisted,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  on  tJie  excellence  and 
importance  of  Whistler’s  work.  “See  here,  Mr.  Sickert,”  said 
the  sub-editor  of  the  Neic  York  Herald  to  me  one  day  when  T 
met  him  in  Eegent  Street,  “people  are  asking  whether  the  New 
York  Herald  is  a  Whistler  organ.”  Mr.  Pennell  was  meanwhile 
scolding  the  Eoyal  Academy  in  unison  regularly  once  or  twice 
a  week  in  an  evening  paper.  Mr.  George  Moore  wheeled  into 
line  with  us.  Miss  Goold  allowed  me  to  arrange  a  Whistler 
exhibition  in  the  rooms  of  the  working  women’s  college,  in  the 
beautiful  old  house  in  Queen  Square.  This  dress  rehearsal  was 
followed  by  the  important  retrospective  exhibition  at  Goupil’s, 
organised  by  Mr.  Croal  Thomson,  and  the  walls  of  Jericho  may 
be  said  to  have  fallen. 

Since  then  everyone  is  plus  royaliste  que  le  roi.  The  snobisme 
(not  to  be  confounded  with  snobbishness)  which  has  seized  on 
Whistler’s  hardly- won  reputation  is  as  innocent  in  its  mani¬ 
festations  of  enthusiasm,  as  were  the  gibes  of  the  ’eighties  on 
their  side.  Shall  I  tell  eleventh-hour  Whistlerians,  for  instance, 
that  the  coloured  reproduction  of  the  portrait  of  the  painter’s 
mother  that  they  are  inclined  to  flaunt  as  the  outward  symbol 
of  their  faith  is  not  so  much  liked  by  those  who  have,  all  their 
lives,  had  clearly  present  to  their  minds  the  exact  character  of 
the  exquisitely  observed  profile  of  the  old  Puritan  lady,  as  it  is 
by  recent  converts.  “Wenn  Sie  so  lange  Christ  gewesen  sind 
wie  ich,  dann  gehen  Sie  nicht  mehr  in  die  Kirche,”  said  a  friend 
of  mine  in  Hamburg,  to  a  Christianised  Jew  of  his  acquaintance, 
whom  he  met  hastening  to  church.  Mr.  Frank  Eutter  has  told 
in  a  recent  lecture,  a  charming  story.  A  business  man  of  much 
culture  and  ability  asked  him  recently  the  following  question, 
“How  many  versions  did  Whistler  paint  of  the  portrait  of  his 
mother?”  Mr.  Eutter  paled.  He  w^as  perhaps  on  the  track 
of  an  interesting  discovery.  “One,  so  far  as  I  know,”  he  fal¬ 
tered.  “And  where  is  that?”  “In  the  Luxembourg.”  “I  am 
sure  you  are  mistaken.  I  saw  a  small  version  the  other  day  in 
the  window  of  a  Bond  Street  dealer.” 

It  was  Whistler’s  incessant  preoccupation  to  present  himself 
as  having  sprung  completely  armed  from  nowhere.  And  it  cer¬ 
tainly  was  a  flaw"  in  his  philosophy  that  he  did  not  understand 
that  it  is  no  shame  to  be  born.  In  matters  of  trade  it  is  doubt¬ 
less  necessary  to  defend  the  originality  and  the  copyright  of 
your  trade-mark  wdth  vigilance.  But  pretensions  of  that  kind 
are  useless  and  confusing  to  the  serious  study  of  art.  I  can 
think  of  no  artist  who  understood  the  perfectly  becoming  attitude 
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in  this  matter  as  well  as  did  La  Bruy  ere.  La  Bruy  ere  said,  in 
effect,  to  his  readers  : — “I  have  studied  the  Characters  of  Theo¬ 
phrastus  with  such  pleasure  that  I  offer  you  herewith  my  trans¬ 
lation  of  them.  This  study  has  led  me  to  make  some  essays  in 
the  manner  of  the  master,  which  I  have  ventured  to  bind  up 
in  the  same  volume,  for  those  who  care  to  peruse  them.”  La 
Bruyere  lost  nothing  by  this  proceeding.  I  imagine  that  more 
readers  know  Theophrastus  through  La  Bruyere  than  the  other 
w’ay  about.  Pissarro  is  in  no  way  lessened  if  a  student  is  told,  as 
a  point  of  departure  : — “You  may  consider  him  as  a  kind  of 
Courbet  grafted  on  to  a  Corot.”  We  are  only  by  this  means 
inducted  into  a  sympathetic  comprehension,  which  is  likely  to 
take  us  quicker  and  further  along  the  path  of  Pissarro’s  life-work, 
and  make  us  appreciate  more  intensely  the  great  resultant,  of 
w'hich  his  very  self  remains,  naturally,  by  far  the  preponderant 
factor. 

Then  there  is  not  only  the  cradle  of  an  artist’s  talent  to  be 
sought.  There  is  the  immense  part  played  by  the  action  and 
re-action  of  contemporaries  on  each  other.  Accent  and  manners 
are  formed  in  art,  as  in  life,  by  habits  of  association.  Certain 
groups  are  inseparable.  The  w'hole  1830  group  hangs  together. 
None  of  the  Impressionists — and  I  wish  it  could  be  agreed  to 
use  the  name,  solely  and  definitely,  for  the  members  of  the 
original  group  who  first  accepted  the  description — would  have 
been  exactly  what  they  are  without  the  mutual  influence  and 
stimulus  that  each  exercised  on  all  the  others.  Influences  not 
necessarily,  even,  of  agreement,  influences,  sometimes  of  con¬ 
tradiction.  An  excellent  example  is  the  influence  of  Bracque- 
mond  on  Degas  and  Pissarro  in  etching.  Bracquemond,  the 
accomplished  technician  in  his  craft,  seems  to  have  inspired  the 
artists  who  consulted  him  with  a  desire  to  try,  at  every  point, 
exactly  the  op}X)site  course  to  that  recommended.  The  French 
logic  of  curiosity  was  roused.  “And  suppose  we  pursue  the 
opposite  course  to  its  logical  issue,  what  shall  we  find?”  Exact 
knowledge  is  gained  in  this  way.  I  remember  a  speech  of  the 
late  Lord  Goschen  in  w^hich  he  said  that  his  father  had  made 
it  a  rule  to  avoid  entirely  any  compromise  in  business.  Not,  if 
I  remember  rightly,  he  said,  because  a  compromise  might  not  in 
certain  cases  give  the  best  results,  but  because  it  taught  you 
nothing.  That  is  the  clue  to  much  that  seems,  to  us  in  England, 
extravagant  in  modern  French  art.  “A  cave,  did  you  say?” 
they  say,  “With  no  issue?  Dangerous?  Give  me  a  candle  at 
once  that  I  may  go  to  the  very  end  of  it !  ” 

Mr.  Pennell  has  pointed  out  with  great  acuteness  that  the 
Thames  etchings  owe  much  to  Whistler’s  apprenticeship  in 
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engraving  for  the  coast-survey  in  Washington.  Here  we  have  a 
most  interesting  point.  Into  the  French  art-culture  is  imported 
a  grain  from  the  mechanism  of  a  scientific  craft  as  practised  in 
America.  It  flowers  and  gives  us  a  tertium  quid,  the  etched  work 
of  Whistler  which  is  unique  of  its  kind.  Mr.  Bernhard  Sickert 
points  out  in  his  biography  that  it  is  misleading  to  say  that 
Whistler  drew  every  brick  and  every  tile  in  certain  parts  of  the 
Thames  set.  I  am  inclined  to  think  he  is  right,  and  that  certain 
patterns,  indicated  from  nature,  were  filled  in  at  home,  with 
the  microscope  from  Washington  lying  handy  on  the  etcher’s 
table. 

If  Whistler  in  etching  is  not  what  orthodox  Whistlerians, 
including  my  younger  self,  have  claimed  for  him,  his  riper  work 
in  that  medium  is  a  feast  of  facile  and  dainty  sketching  on  copper. 
And  let  those  who  despise  sketching  remember  that  there  are 
certain  truths,  certain  beauties,  certain  swift  relations  between 
the  thrilled  observer  and  the  fleeting  beam  of  light,  of  which 
sketching,  and  sketching  alone,  is  the  human  and  intellectual 
expression.  While  they  must  admit  this,  I  hasten  to  concede 
that  the  highest  and  strongest  flights  are  not  to  the  mere  sketcher. 
And  further,  a  truth  w'hich  demolishes  the  sketcher,  even  on 
his  own  ground,  it  is  only  the  artist  whose  sketching  is  informed 
by  the  necessity  of  making  it  a  means  to  something  further  who 
touches  the  high-water  mark  of  excellence  in  the  sketches  them¬ 
selves.  As  a  sketcher.  Turner  is  superior  to  Brabazon.  The  author 
of  the  “Entrance  to  Calais  Harbour  ’’  sketches  with  quite  another 
intensity  and  intelligence  than  that  of  a  man  whose  hit-or-miss 
is  to  be  its  own  sole  end  and  aim.  The  mere  sketcher  inevitably 
runs  to  seed,  and  ends  by  babbling.  If  the  sketcher  is  the  profli¬ 
gate,  the  builder  of  w'orks  is  alone  the  patriarch.  I  understand 
now,  what  I  did  not  understand  in  the  ’eighties,  why  Keene 
cared  more  for  Whistler’s  painting  than  for  his  etching. 

“Tm  sais  Whistler,  c’est  hon  de  faire  le  charlatan  d,  Londres: 
id  qa  ne  prendra  pas,*’  though  quoted  in  reprobation,  perhaps 
expresses  the  opinion  of  nine  out  of  ten  Frenchmen  on  Whistler’s 
campaigning,  as  apart  from  his  work.  Nor  need  we  repudiate 
the  word  “charlatan”  with  too  much  indignation.  I  know  that 
now  any  words  of  force  and  savour  must  be  avoided  in  England. 
Wormwood  Scrubs  is  North  Kensington,  and  a  cripple  must  be 
called  an  “afflicted  gentleman.”  But  if  the  charlatan  attracts 
us  to  his  booth  by  strange  devices,  it  is  said  that  he  takes  your 
teeth  out  better  than  his  more  academic  brother. 

The  real  dis-service  that  Whistler  risked  doing  to  art  was  the 
determined  effort  he  made  to  buttress  up  any  weaknesses  in 
the  walls  of  his  own  citadel,  by  the  promulgation  of  somewhat 
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arbitrary  little  decrees  or  bulls.  There  was  almost  a  risk  that  a 
whole  generation  would  swallow  these  edicts  with  their  eyes 
shut. 

Great  insistence,  for  instance,  has  been  laid  on  the  fact  that 
Whistler  always  printed  his  own  etchings.  It  is  not  uncommon 
now,  in  consequence,  to  meet  with  these  two  propositions,  some¬ 
what  hesitatingly  formulated,  it  is  true.  Firstly,  that  it  was  in 
some  way  a  merit  in  Whistler  that  he  did  plates  that  were  so 
high-class  that  no  professional  could  print  them!  Secondly, that 
professional  printers  are  somewhat  inferior  and  mechanical  beings, 
not  fit  to  be  entrusted  with  really  exquisite  work  !  I  believe 
the  reverse  of  both  these  propositions  to  be  true.  An  incomplete 
or  incoherent  plate  can  be  veiled  and  explained  by  leaving  tone 
on  in  the  printing.  In  this  a  step  has  really  been  taken  in  the 
direction  of  monotype,  and,  of  course,  only  the  etcher  of  the 
plate  himself  can  print  the  first  proof.  But  this  must  not  be  set 
up  as  a  merit.  It  is  a  weakness.  In  the  abstract,  the  best  and 
most  completely  equipped  etcher  is  he  who  leaves  the  plate  in 
such  a  state  that  a  competent  printer  cannot  fail  to  give  adequate 
and  uniform  proofs.  Between  ourselves,  I  do  not  believe  that 
any  etcher  can  be  the  equal,  as  a  printer,  of  the  professional 
printer,  for  the  same  reasons  that  a  barber  can  shave  you  better 
than  you  can  shave  yourself.  I  must  say  I  am  inclined  to  see 
in  the  pretensions  of  an  etcher  to  insist  on  the  fact  that  he  prints 
whole  editions  himself,  a  touch  of  mystification.  II  y  a  du  bluff 
dans  tout  qa." 

Then,  again,  that  it  is  a  virtue  to  etch  from  nature,  and  a  sin 
not  to  do  so.  So  that  the  criticism  that  I  have  to  make  on  the 
Venice  etchings  will  sound,  I  fear,  in  the  ears  of  the  faithful, 
almost  like  a  blasphemy.  My  criticism  is  in  the  form  of  a  sugges¬ 
tion  to  some  publisher  in  England  or  America  w-ho  can  see  three 
yards  ahead  of  his  fellows.  Let  him  bring  out  a  book  of  good 
reproductions  of  the  Venice  etchings  reversed,  the  same  size  as  the 
originals.  Let  there  be  a  brief,  'careful,  topographical  note  to 
each,  by  someone  who  knows  Venice  well  from  San  Simeone 
Profeta  to  San  Pietro  di  Castello.  Let  us  enjoy,  for  the  first  time, 
without  having  to  reverse  them  in  a  looking-glass,  the  witty 
comments  of  the  hand  that  flew  like  a  swallow  over  the  surface 
of  the  copper,  in  lyrical  appreciation  of  the  loveliest  city  in  the 
world.  I  do  not  want  to  think  I  am  looking  along  the  Eiva 
tow-ards  the  Via  Garibaldi  when  I  am  really  looking  towards  the 
Ducal  Palace.  It  worries  me,  and  spoils  my  pleasure  to  see  the 
Salute  on  the  Giudecca  and  San  Giorgio  on  the  Zattere.  Whistler 
is  great,  but  so  is  Venice,  pace  always  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pennell. 
The  transfer  lithographs  have  some  of  the  same  qualities  of  light 
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and  happy  sketching  as  have  the  etchings.  But  do  not  let  us  call 
Whistler,  as  Mrs.  Pennell  does,  “The  master  of  the  lithograph.” 
What  are  we  then  to  call  Daumier?  Let  us  keep  our  heads  and 
call  Whistler  one  of  the  most  distinguished  pioneers  of  transfer- 
lithography. 

For  the  understanding  of  Whistler’s  painting,  I  had  the  good 
fortune  to  be  prepared,  in  the  ’seventies,  by  the  fact  that  I  had 
received  my  earliest  artistic  education  from  two  painters,  both 
also  affiliated  to  the  French  school.  The  one  was  my  father,  who 
had  studied  at  Couture’s,  and  w-as  influenced  by  Courbet,  and 
the  other  was  Otto  Scholderer,  who  had  been  subjected  to  the 
same  influences.  Scholderer’s  gentle,  intelligent  face  is  recorded 
for  us  by  F^antin  in  the  famous  studio  group  in  the  Luxembourg, 
with  Manet  seated  at  the  easel.  The  language  of  painting  is  like 
any  other  language.  It  can  only  be  currently  read  by  those  who 
have  learnt  it  and  are  in  the  habit  of  hearing  it  spoken  around 
them. 

If  Whistler  has  himself  left,  in  an  interesting  and  passionately 
felt  life-work,  a  contribution  to  our  better  understanding  of  the 
visible  world,  he  has  also  done  another  thing.  He  has  sent  the 
more  intelligent  of  the  generation  that  succeeds  him  to  the  springs 
whence  he  drew  his  own  art — to  French  soil.  He  had  the  great 
good  fortune  to  learn  painting  in  Paris,  while  the  traditions  of 
David,  and  Ingres,  and  Delacroix  were  still  vivid,  and  his  talent 
had  the  extraordinary  instinct  of  self-preservation  through  years 
of  residence  in  England,  never  to  let  go  again  of  what  he  had 
learnt  from  Gleyre ,  Lecocq  de  Boisbaudran,  Courbet,  and  Fantin. 
That  instinct  of  self-preservation  in  a  talent  is  what  constitutes 
genius.  George  Moore  has  quoted  Degas  :  “  Tout  le  monde  a  du 
talent  d  vingt-cinq  ans.  La  difficulte  est  d’en  avoir  a  cinquante.” 

I  regret  to  say  that  I  am  altogether  at  variance  with  every  one 
of  the  three  biographers  of  Whistler  in  my  view  of  the  course 
that  was  run  by  Whistler’s  talent  as  a  painter.  Neither  with 
Way  and  Dennis,  with  Bernhard  Sickert,  nor  with  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Pennell  do  I  quite  see  eye  to  eye. 

It  would  take  a  profound  philosopher  to  examine  the  reasons 
why  certain  arts,  accomplishments,  crafts,  sports,  tend,  at  a 
given  period,  to  be  at  their  best  and  most  intense  in  certain 
countries,  and  in  others  to  grow  only  unwillingly  in  the  manner 
of  religions  that  are  not  indigenous,  but  imported,  and  only 
languish  in  exotic  chapels.  Speaking  under  much  correction,  I 
imagine  that  certain  developments  in  instrumental  music  are  at 
home  in  Germany,  that  the  genius  of  song  may  be  said  to  be 
lodged  in  Italy.  Certain  things  are  perhaps  better  understood 
about  carving  marble  within  reach,  either  of  Carrara  or  Pentelicus, 
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than  elsewhere.  Those  curious  of  the  refinements  of  criticism  in 
bull-fighting  would,  I  sup[X)se,  go  to  Spain  to  study  them;  of 
football  or  cricket,  to  England  or  the  English  colonies.  And  so 
I  believe  that,  for  some  reasons  to  me  hidden  and  inscrutable,  the 
genius  of  painting  still  hovers  over  Paris,  and  must  be  wooed  on 
the  banks  of  the  Seine. 

Are  these  reasons  or  are  they  symptoms?  I  do  not  know. 
Firstly,  the  best  pictures  in  France  have  been  at  some  time  cheap. 
Claude  Monet  sold  some  canvases  in  the  ’seventies  for  £4,  and 
many  since  for  £12.  So  that  people  of  moderate  means  in  France 
have  always  been  able  to  collect.  Artists  in  Paris  wisely  make 
no  attempt  to  mingle  in  the  life  of  the  gens  du  monde.  “Non, 
mon  ami,  nous  ne  dressons  pas,”  w'as  the  playful  answer  I  heard 
given  by  one  of  the  greatest  living  artists  to  an  Englishman  whom 
he  had  invited  to  dinner.  Economy  forms  part  of  the  life-blood 
of  the  French,  so  there  is  a  little  money  available,  not  only  for 
the  dots  of  the  daughters,  but  for  a  picture  or  two  a  year.  Hats, 
motors,  whisky,  and  bridge  are  smaller  items  in  a  French,  than 
in  an  English,  budget.  A  painter  in  England  is  introduced  to  a 
peer.  He  sees,  at  last,  in  his  mind,  the  patron  who  will  enable 
him  to  realise  a  great  life  wmrk.  Not  a  bit  of  it !  The  brute 
paints  in  w^ater  colours  himself !  He  knows  just  enough  not  to 
think  very  highly  of  the  professional’s  w'ork  ;  but  he  is  anxious  for 
“wrinkles”  in  technique,  and  for  the  painter’s  vote  and  interest 
on  the  hanging  committee  of  his  Academy. 

“La  peinture,”  the  phrase  conveys  a  whole  host  of  definite 
principles  and  associations  in  French.  To  translate  it,  “the  art 
of  painting,”  conveys  nothing  of  the  kind.  Shall  I  venture  on 
the  impossible  task  of  hinting  at  a  definition?  An  evocation, 
shall  I  say,  produced  in  accordance  with  certain  laws  known 
to  everyone,  great  and  small,  in  Paris?  As  much  as,  and  the 
kind  of  truth,  shall  I  say?  as  can  be  expressed  by  the  clean 
and  frank  juxtaposition  of  pastes  (pdtes),  considered  as  opaque, 
rather  than  as  transparent,  and  related  to  each  other  in  colour 
and  value  by  the  deliberate  and  conscious  act  of  the  painter. 
And  in  order  to  make  clearer  my  conception  of  the  positive,  shall 
I  hint  at  the  nature  of  the  negative?  The  staining  of  a  white 
canvas  in  the  manner  of  a  w’ater  colour  is  not  “  la  peinture  ”  : 
nor  is  the  muffling  up  of  the  painting  in  the  indecision  of  universal 
glaze.  “  La  peinture  ”  is  as  fresh  and  clean  in  colour  as  a  fresh 
herring,  while  the  pictures  that  are  glazed  can  at  most  be  said 
to  be  kippered.  We  may  perhaps  say  that  glazing  has  been  the 
vice  of  English  painting.  An  example,  once  for  all,  of  la  bonne 
peinture  is  perhaps  better  than  words.  At  Messrs.  Obach’s 
gallery  in  Bond  Street  may  now  be  seen  Le  passage  du  ravin  by 
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Gericauld.  Here  is  u  concentrated  instance  of  la  bonne  pemture 
of  the  men  of  1830,  which,  please  remark,  not  only  geniuses 
and  phcenixcs  practised  at  that  time,  but  all  French  painters. 
Here  is  the  fine  flower  of  the  French  technique  of  the  period. 
Here  is  painting  as  good,  as  painting,  as  the  lithography  of 
Daumier  is,  as  lithography,  or  the  etching  of  Karel  Dujardin,  as 
etching.  Here  is  the  same  painting  as  that  of  Delacroix,  shall 
we  say  saner,  or  shall  we  say  less  inspired?  These  judgments  are 
not  for  me.  I  am  a  student,  and  not  a  pontiff. 

This  was  the  living  art,  this  was  the  generous  French  pot-au-feu 
into  which  Courbet  dipped  his  ladle  to  such  good  effect,  and  later 
Whistler.  “//  a  du  talent  le  petit  Whistler Courbet  used  to  say, 
"mais  il  fait  toujours  le  del  trop  bas,  ou  Vhorizon  trop  haut.” 
Japan  was  breaking  up  the  admirable  bonne  peinture  of  Paris. 
Whistler’s  talent  survived  the  internal  conflict,  the  only  real  one 
for  him,  and  evolved  in  his  Nocturnes,  his  little  streets,  and  seas, 
and  shops,  that  something  new  which  justifies  an  artist  for  his 
existence. 

I  see  Whistler  settling  in  London  towards  1860,  at  first  puzzled, 
bewildered,  and  no  wonder. 

Navire  loin  du  vrai  port  assahlel 

He  had  come  from  the  wholesome,  rigid  common  sense  of  Paris, 
the  positive  knowledge  of  his  art,  by  w^hich  he  w'as  there  sur¬ 
rounded,  to  the  lilies  and  languors  of  the  Chelsea  amateurs.  I 
had  almost  written  “esthetes,”  when  I  reflected  that  they  were 
perhaps  anything  but  perceivers.  ” Rossetti,”  said  Whistler  once 
in  a  burst  of  frankness,  ‘‘Rossetti  is  not  a  painter,  Rossetti  is  a 
ladies’  maid !  ” 

Imagine,  let  us  say,  W.  G.  Grace,  settling  at  Arles  or  Tours, 
at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  and  getting,  for  the  rest  of  his  life, 
such  practice  in  cricket  only  as  Arles  or  Tours  could  afford  him. 
His  cricket  would  certainly  not  have  been  wdiat  it  is  now.  It 
would  have  become  something  different.  Has  anyone  the  temerity 
to  assert  that  it  would  have  been  better? 

I  see  la  bonne  peinture  breaking  up.  A  confusion — how  natural 
to  a  young  man  so  isolated — creeping  in  ujion  him.  Perhaps  the 
aesthetes  were  right?  Perhaps  he  could  retain  his  good  painting 
and  yet  satisfy  the  English  thirst  for  sentimentality?  Suppose 
we  get  the  loveliest  woman  procurable,  and  put  her  in  the  finest 
robe  imaginable !  Suppose  we  even  design  the  dress !  Greco- 
crinoline,  shall  it  be?  No,  Japanese,  perhaps?  Let  us  surround 
her  with  the  most  precious  china  !  Let  there  be  sprays  of  azalea , 
and  so  on  !  Perhaps  we  shall  thus  create  a  very  Paradise  of  art ! 
Who  knows?  Ought  not  the  product  to  be  a  very  syrup  of  the 
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purest  taste?  Why  should  it  not  be  able  to  contain  la  bonne 
peiniure  as  well? 

Again  I  find  it  difficult  to  say  why  it  cannot,  but  we  all  know 
that  it  cannot.  Maybe  by  some  such  law  as  makes  it  difficult  for 
a  man  to  market,  and  cook  his  dinner,  and  then  dine  with 
pleasure.  Perhaps  Canaletto  would  not  have  painted  such  fine 
pictures  if  he  had  first  had  to  build  a  city  and  then  paint  it. 
Taste  is  the  death  of  a  painter.  He  has  all  his  work  cut  out 
for  him,  observing  and  recording.  His  poetry  is  in  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  ready-made  life.  He  has  no  business  to  have  time 
for  preferences.  Of  the  greatest  artists  in  literary  presentation, 
w^e  have  heard  it  said,  that,  at  the  end  they  leave  us  ignor¬ 
ant  of  their  own  opinion,  or  of  the  direction  of  their  sympathies 
with  the  characters  they  present. 

So  here  we  have  on  the  one  hand  Whistler  tying  Mrs. 
Leyland’s  dress  up  with  little  ribbons,  and  placing  bows  of  pre¬ 
ordained  colours  at  thought-out  points.  We  have  him  locating 
her  in  a  confused  Paradise  of  invented  check-patterns,  and  apple 
blossoms,  in  a  nowhere  of  his  own,  and  producing  a  very  wreck 
of  a  painting,  while  Eenoir,  in  Paris,  makes  a  classic  of  a  plump 
little  lady,  standing  simply  in  her  bourgeois  salon,  in  her  black 
silk  Sunday  dress,  as  it  was  sent  home  to  her  by  her  dressmaker. 

In  “Symphony  in  White,  No.  3,”  we  get  the  culbute.  A  bad 
picture,  Idchons  le  mot,  badly  composed,  badly  drawn,  badly 
painted,  the  low- water  mark  of  the  old  manner,  before  the  birth 
of  the  new.  Folds  of  drapery  are  expressed  by  ribbons  of  paint 
in  the  direction  of  the  folds  themselves,  with  hard  edges  to  them. 
Only  painters  can  quite  understand  the  depth  of  technical  infamy 
confessed  in  this  last  description.  It  means  that  the  drapery  is 
no  longer  painted,  but  intended.  The  picture  interests  us  in 
England,  who  are  sentimental,  and  care  little  for  painting. 
Something  in  the  expression  of  the  eyes  of  the  girl  on  the  sofa 
has  preserved  for  us  a  hint  of  a  young  man’s  admiration.  But 
painting  is  a  rough-tongued,  hard-faced  mistress,  and  her  severe 
rule  will  brook  no  dallying  of  that  sort.  It  w^ould  have  been  good 
to  hear  one  of  the  masters,  under  whom  Whistler  studied  in 
Paris,  on  “Symphony  in  White,  No.  3.”  “Ca  ne  prendra  pas 
id.” 

Mr.  George  Moore  has  written  a  rhapsody  of  appreciation  on 
the  portrait  of  Miss  Alexander,  regardless  of  the  dangers  that 
beset  a  novelist,  when  he  navigates  the  difficult  waters  of  technical 
criticism,  in  an  art  which  is  not  his  own.  “Are  you  sure,”  says 
the  nervous  tourist,  in  the  story,  to  the  boatman  from  Marseilles, 
who  is  taking  him  for  a  row ,  “  that  we  are  safe  here  ?  Are  there 
not  hidden  rocks?”  “There  arc,”  says  the  boatman,  “but  I 
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know  them  every  one  by  heart.”  x\t  that  moment  the  boat 
splits  upon  one  :  “Tenez!”  says  the  boatman,  “en  roila  juste- 
rnent  un !  ”  So  to  the  eternal  joy  of  the  studios,  has  Mr.  Moore 
explained  to  us  how  the  skirt  in  the  portrait  of  Miss  Alexander 
was  painted  by  lifting  the  white  paint  off  a  black  ground  with  a 
dry  brush  !  But  w^e  will  let  bygones  be  bygones !  I  doubt  if 
Mr.  ^Moore  still  thinks  the  Miss  Alexander  a  masterpiece.  It  is 
a  scholarly  and  most  interesting  wreck  by  a  man  with  a  divine 
talent  for  painting,  who  had  not  yet  found  his  way. 

A  happy  accident  of  contrast  was  to  be  the  germ  of  an  admir¬ 
able  portrait-formula,  that  served  Whistler  through  half  his  life- 
sized  canvases.  In  the  old  Lindsay  Eow  Studio  was  a  black 
door,  which  furnished  him  with  a  background  for  the  admirable 
Kosa  Corder.  The  manner  in  which  the  figure  was  relieved  on 
this  ground  enchanted  him.  He  adopted  the  same  formula  for 
the  Leyland,  in  preference  to  the  light  ground  suggested  in  the 
sketch.  When  he  moved  to  Tite  Street,  he  had  a  large  square 
of  black  velvet  sewn  together  and  hung  from  a  cross-tree. 
The  formula  of  black  on  black  served  him  for  the  Sir  Henry 
Cole,  for  many  of  the  versions  of  Maud,  for  the  Lady  Archibald 
Campbell,  the  Mrs.  Forster  'alas  destroyed),  the  Sarasate,  one 
of  the  three  portraits  of  Lady  Meux,  and  many  others.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Pennell  in  speaking  of  the  Leyland,  fall,  it  seems  to  me, 
into  a  confusion  when  they  say  that  Whistler  here  adopted  a 
background  of  atmosphere.  The  black  was  not  intended  to 
represent  atmosphere,  but  a  black  background,  in  front  of  which, 
of  course,  was  admirably  observed  atmosphere.  Degas  said  of  the 
Lady  Archibald  Campbell,  “  E lie  rentre  dans  la  cave  de  Watteau.” 

Of  the  Nocturnes,  everything  that  can  be  said  has,  it  seems  to 
me,  been  written.  I  think  the  best  treatment  of  that  branch  of 
Whistler’s  work  is  to  be  found  in  Bernhard  Sickert’s  little  book. 
Whistler  was  always  very  angry  with  Godwin  for  having  written 
that  the  Nocturnes  w’ere  “so  original  as  to  be  entirely  Japan¬ 
esque.”  While  it  must  be  admitted  that  Godwin  here  made  a 
bull,  he  perhaps  put,  in  this  quaint  form,  a  criticism  which  was 
not  wanting  in  point. 

I  imagine  that,  with  time,  it  will  be  seen  that  Whistler  ex¬ 
pressed  the  essence  of  his  talent  in  his  little  panels,  pocJiades,  it 
is  true,  in  measurement,  but  masterpieces  of  classic  painting  in 
importance.  While  his  maturer  etching  inclined  to  a  superficial 
hinting,  to  a  witty  suggestion,  of  form,  what  our  national  critic 
has  called  “pirouetting  on  paper,”  the  paintings  have  always 
weight.  The  relation  and  keeping  of  the  tone  is  marvellous  in 
its  severe  restriction.  It  is  this  that  is  strong  painting.  No  sign 
of  effort,  with  immense  result.  He  will  give  you  in  a  space  nine 
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inches  by  four  an  angry  sea,  piled  up,  and  running  in,  as  no 
[)ainter  ever  did  before.  The  extraordinary  beauty  and  truth  of 
the  relative  colours,  and  the  exquisite  precision  of  the  spaces,  have 
compelled  infinity  and  movement  into  an  ar'-hitcctural  formula 
of  eternal  beauty.  Never  was  instrument  better  understood  and 
more  fully  exploited  than  Whistler  has  understood  and  exploited 
oil  paint  in  these  panels.  He  has  solved  in  them  a  problem  that 
had  hitherto  seemed  insohd)le  :  to  give  a  result  of  deliberateness 
to  a  work  done  in  a  few  hours  from  nature.  It  was  the  admirable 
preliminary  order  in  his  mind,  the  perfect  peace  at  which  his 
art  was  with  itself,  that  enabled  him  to  aim  at  and  bring  down 
quarry  which,  to  anyone  else,  would  have  seemed  intangible  and 
altogether  elusive. 

It  was  always  a  grief  and  annoyance  to  those  who  loved  and 
admii'ed  these  rare  and  precious  qualities  in  Whistler  that  he 
would  so  constantly  leave  his  easel  for  his  writing  desk.  Sitters 
would  wait  for  hours  in  the  studio  while  he  polished  a  little  squib 
for  Mr.  Edmund  Yates.  For  the  literary  preparation  of  the  col¬ 
lected  quarrels,  the  studio  fire  w^as  needs  let  out  for  months  at 
a  time,  to  the  benefit,  maybe,  of  the  booksellers,  but  at  an 
irreparable  loss  to  art.  A  painter  must  not  quarrel.  It  makes 
his  hand  tremble,  and  destroys  the  serenity  of  his  contemplation 
of  nature,  which  is  often  the  only  thing  the  poor  devil  has  got. 
Goethe’s  words  to  Eckermann  cannot  be  too  often  quoted  :  “He 
who  wants  to  work  in  the  right  way  must  never  scold,  must  not 
concern  himself  at  all  with  what  is  being  done  in  the  wrong  way, 
but  must  simply  continue  to  work  in  the  right  w^ay  himself.” 

Among  the  cloud  of  witnesses  called  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pennell 
we  get  delightful  and  touching  glimpses  of  the  light  of  far-away 
days.  The  diary  of  the  painter’s  mother  depicts  the  child  the 
same  as  w^as  the  man  I  knew.  Sunny,  courageous,  handsome, 
soigne.  Entertaining,  serviahle,  gracious,  good-natured,  easy¬ 
going.  A  charmeur  and  a  dandy,  with  a  passion  for  work.  A 
heart  that  was  ever  lifted  up  by  its  courage  and  genius.  A  beacon 
of  light  and  happiness  to  everyone  who  was  privileged  to  come 
within  its  comforting  and  brightening  rays.  If,  as  it  seems  to 
me,  humanity  is  composed  but  of  two  categories,  the  invalids  and 
the  nurses,  Whistler  was  certainly  one  of  the  nurses. 

Walter  Sickert. 


AIMS  AND  OBJECTS  OF  MODERN  POLAR 
EXPLORATION. 


The  world  shrinks,  and  now  there  are  few  parts  of  the  globe 
which  have  not  been  traversed.  I  say  purposely  traversed,  for 
many  parts  traversed  have  not  been  explored.  A  race  across 
Africa,  from  Paris  to  Pekin  on  a  motor-car,  or  what  has  been 
aptly  called  the  “  boyish  Pole  hunt  ”  can  now  no  longer  be 
regarded  as  serious  exploration.  In  fact,  in  Polar  exploration 
especially  people  are  beginning  to  see  the  comparative  uselessness 
of  such  journeys,  and  rarely  can  any  Polar  expedition  get  money 
unless  the  leader  announces  that  such  and  such  scientific  investi¬ 
gations  are  to  be  made  by  a  staff  of  experts,  and  that  such  and 
such  scientific  results  are  likely  to  accrue.  Yet  what  the  mass 
of  the  public  desire  is  pure  sensationalism,  therefore  the  Polar 
explorer  who  attains  the  highest  latitude  and  who  has  the  powers 
of  making  a  vivid  picture  of  the  difficulties  and  hardships  involved 
will  be  regarded  popularly  as  the  hero,  and  will  seldom  fail  to  add 
materially  to  his  store  of  worldl}"  welfare  ;  while  he  who  )Jods 
on  an  unknown  tract  of  land  or  sea  and  works  there  in  systematic 
and  monographic  style  will  probably  not  have  such  worldly 
success,  unless  his  business  capacity  is  such  as  to  allow  him  to 
turn  to  his  advantage  products  of  commercial  value  in  the  lands 
and  seas  he  has  been  exploring.  The  general  rule,  however,  is 
that  the  man  of  science  opens  the  way  and  reveals  the  treasures 
of  the  unknown,  and  that  the  man  of  business  follows  and  reaps 
the  commercial  advantage,  and  where  this  is  not  the  case  and 
the  man  of  science  takes  to  money-making,  the  chances  are  that 
the  world  has  rather  lost  than  gained  by  his  transition.  Yet  there 
is  a  marked  temptation  for  the  man  of  science  to  devote  himself 
to  money-making  sooner  or  later,  for  so  starved  has  he  been  for 
many  years  that  eventually  he  seeks  to  gain  some  of  that  worldly 
comfort  for  his  family  and  himself  associated  with  moderate 
wealth  which  has  been  almost  entirely  denied  to  him  in  earlier 
life.  It  is  right,  therefore,  that  the  man  of  science  who  has  not 
the  time  or  the  inclination  to  devote  his  life  to  the  gathering  of 
gold  should  look  to  those  who  have  this  for  their  chief  aim  in  life 
to  support  him  in  investigations  of  the  unknown,  or  to  those  who, 
by  the  industry  of  their  ancestors,  have  more  than  is  necessary 
for  at  least  a  life  of  comfort. 

In  the  face  of  these  facts  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
author  recently,  in  trying  to  get  support  for  the  Scottish  National 
Antarctic  Expedition  from  one  who  professes  desire  to  spend 
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the  Ifirge  fortune  he  has  gathered  in  a  useful  manner,  should 
have  received  the  answer  that  he  could  not  see  the  use  of  such 
expeditions.  Exactly  the  same  answer  that  Columbus  received 
more  than  four  centuries  ago :  yet  how  many  owe  their  wealth 
to  that  enthusiast’s  voyage.  Was  there  ever  a  more  mad-cap 
expedition  than  that  one?  A  veritable  nutshell  to  sail  westward 
into  the  unknown  and  to  face  dangers  beyond  all  the  ixiwers 
of  human  conception. 

There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  w^ealth  equal  to  that  of  the 
New  World  of  Christopher  Columbus  does  not  exist  in  the  Polar 
regions,  considering  the  increased  power  given  to  man  by  the 
advancement  of  science,  which  is  constantly  showing  new  ways 
and  means  to  furnish  suitable  methods  for  discovering  and 
making  use  of  that  w^ealth. 

So  far  I  have  been  trying  to  answer  the  question  which  the 
Polar  explorer  constantly  gets  asked  him  usually  by  the  business 
man  who  has  not  had  any  scientific  training — namely,  What  is 
the  use  of  those  Polar  expeditions?  If  the  sole  aim  is  to  reach 
the  North  or  South  Pole  or  to  get  nearer  to  it  than  anyone  has 
been  before ,  the  answer  must  be  that  it  is  of  little  value  either  to 
science  or  commerce.  That  is  the  accomplishment  of  an  athletic 
feat  only  to  be  carried  out  by  those  who  have  splendid  physical 
development.  But  if  it  refers  to  expeditions  well  equipped  wdth 
every  means  for  the  scientific  survey  of  a  definite  section  of  the 
world — be  it  land  or  sea — then  the  answ'er  is  different.  To  add  to 
the  store  of  human  knowledge  means  increased  pow-er  of  adding 
to  human  comfort.  It  also  means  making  another  step  into  the 
forever  unfathomable  unknown,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
scientific  explorer  as  a  pioneer  to  investigate  a  definite  area  of  the 
unknown  with  a  staff  of  competent  specialists. 

Modern  Polar  exploration  must  be  conducted  in  this  manner. 
Having  decided  whether  one’s  energies  are  to  be  applied  to  the 
Arctic  or  Antarctic  regions,  the  explorer  has  to  make  up  his  mind 
whether  it  be  land  or  sea  that  he  is  about  to  explore,  and,  having 
determined  that,  and  being  w'ell  acquainted  wdth  the  literature 
of  his  subject,  and  having  had  previous  practical  training  in  the 
work  he  is  about  to  undertake,  he  chooses  his  definite  area.  It 
may  be  a  large  or  a  small  area.  It  may  be  one  that  has  been 
previously  traversed  and  of  which  a  hazy  idea  may  be  had.  It 
may  be  over  lands  untrodden  by  the  foot  of  man  or  seas  as 
yet  unfathomed.  Suppose  it  is  a  detailed  investigation  of  the 
North  Polar  basin.  The  explorer  must  first  have  a  good  ship, 
built  somewhat  on  the  lines  of  the  Scotia  or  Fram,  for  resisting 
and  evading  ice  pressure,  and,  following  the  idea  of  Nansen’s 
drift,  he  wall  sail  the  Behring  Straits,  making  his  base  of 
departure  British  Columbia  or  Japan.  Then,  working  north- 
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ward  as  far  as  possible  through  the  pack  ice,  the  ship  will 
eventually  be  beset  firmly  in  the  autumn  or  even  earlier  and,  if 
she  be  of  the  right  build,  wdth  safety.  Now,  as  far  as  the  ship 
is  concerned,  she  must  be  made  snug  for  the  winter,  and  she 
becomes  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  house  for  the  next  three, 
or  may  be  four,  years.  She  will  drift  right  across  the  North 
I’olar  basin,  and  will  emerge  from  the  Polar  pack  somewhere 
between  Greenland  and  Spitsbergen.  The  probability  is  that  she 
will  pass  almost  if  not  right  through  the  position  of  the  North 
Pole.  But  all  this  may  be  counted  worthless  if  there  is  not 
complete  and  thorough  equipment  of  men,  instruments,  and  other 
material  for  scientific  investigation.  The  expedition  must  be 
for  the  thorough  examination  of  the  Polar  basin — that  is,  it  must 
be  an  expedition  fitted  out  primarily  for  oceanographical  research. 
The  leader  of  the  exix;dition  should  be  a  scientific  man,  and  should 
certainly  be  one  who  has  gained  knowledge  by  having  carried  on 
scientific  research  in  one  or  more  departments  in  the  service  of 
some  previous  ex^xHlition.  He  must  also  be  practically  acquainted 
with  the  handling  of  an  oceanographical  ship.  Without  such 
experience,  be  he  landsman  or  seaman,  failure  must  bo  the  result. 

The  scientific  staff  must  include  well-trained  men  able  to 
organise  the  work  of  their  various  departments  under  the  co¬ 
ordination  of  the  leader.  Astronomy;  meteorology,  including  an 
investigation  of  the  higher  atmosphere  by  means  of  balloons  and 
kites,  as  well  as  sea-level  observations  ;  magnetism  ;  ocean  physics, 
including  an  investigation  of  currents,  temperature,  specific 
gravity  at  all  depths  from  the  surface  to  the  bottom ;  bathymetry, 
including  a  complete  study  of  the  shape  of  the  floor  of  the  Polar 
basin ;  geology,  especially  a  study  of  the  nature  of  the  bottom ; 
biology,  an  investigation  of  every  living  thing,  those  animals  that 
live  on  the  bottom  of  the  sea ,  those  who  swim  on  or  near  the 
surface  or  in  intermediate  depths — in  short,  benthoic,  planktonic, 
and  nektonic  research  ;  a  study  of  the  algae  and  animals  that  may 
be  found  in  association  with  the  ice  itself,  as  well  as  an  investiga- 
frion  of  every  animal  or  plant  above  the  surface  of  the  ocean.  Six 
or  eight  scientific  men  w'ould  not  be  too  few  to  form  the  scientific 
staff,  and  they  must  be  provided  with  at  least  two  laboratories, 
a  scientific  store  room,  and  photographic  room.  The  leader  himself 
being  well  acquainted  wdth  conditions  of  work  in  the  Polar  regions, 
it  is  not  essential  that  the  scientific  staff  should  be.  but  it  w'ould 
be  an  advantage  that  his  chief  of  staff  had  some  ice  experience, 
and  that  he  should  be  able  to  take  up  the  reins  in  the  event  of 
the  serious  illness  or  death  of  the  leader.  The  scientific  side 
of  the  ship  should  be  separate  from  the  nautical,  and  the  leader 
must  be  the  intermediary  and  guiding  hand  for  both.  The  master 
of  the  ship  must  be  subject  to  the  leader,  and  the  crew 
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entirely  responsible  to  the  master,  the  leader  strongly  supporting 
the  master  in  this  position.  It  is  questionable  how  far  commercial 
advantage  would  be  derived  from  such  an  expedition,  probably 
none  immediately,  though  almost  certainly  some  to  a  future 
generation  if  not  to  our  own ;  but  the  increase  of  human  know¬ 
ledge  by  the  thorough  survey  of  a  definite  area  of  our  globe  in 
a  systematic  manner  is  sufficient  to  warrant  such  an  expedition 
being  carried  out. 

This  is  the  only  piece  of  work  (in  the  North  Polar  regions)  that 
remains  to  be  done  on  an  extensive  scale,  and  which  must  extend 
over  a  long  period  of  time  without  a  break,  though  there  is 
much  Arctic  work  to  be  done  in  other  directions.  Thus  the 
author  has  been  busying  himself  during  the  last  two  summer 
seasons  with  the  detailed  investigation  of  Prince  Charles 
Foreland.^  This  island,  about  fifty  miles  long  and  about  six 
miles  wide,  forms  a  considerable  part  of  the  west  coast  of  the 
archipelago  of  Spitsbergen.  Prince  Charles  Foreland,  named 
after  Charles,  son  of  James  VI.  of  Scotland,  has  been  known  to 
exist  for  more  than  300  years,  yet  there  has  been  practically  com¬ 
plete  ignorance  of  its  form,  geology,  fauna,  and  flora.  Ships 
passing  fear  to  approach  its  coasts  on  account  of  unknown  and 
often  imaginary  dangers.  Science  demanded  thorough  investiga¬ 
tion  of  this  unknown  land,  and  some  have  been  trying  to  satisfy 
this  demand  of  the  world  of  science.  What  is  the  result?  Already, 
before  the  work  is  complete,  commerce  has  followed  on  our  heels, 
and  before  we  left  the  island  hunters  set  up  three  houses  for  the 
present  winter.  With  further  hydrographic  research  added  to  our 
last  two  summers’  work,  we  shall  be  able  to  show  the  way  for 
ships  to  approach  with  safety  the  coasts  of  this  unknown  land 
which  now  they  fear  so  greatly.  I  could  quote  many  other 
instances  of  work  of  this  kind  that  has  been  carried  on  during 
recent  years  and  is  still  being  continued.  Leigh  Smith,  Baron 
Nordenskjold,  Nansen,  Nathorst,  the  Prince  of  Monaco,  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  and  Amundsen  may  be  numbered  among 
others  as  pioneers  of  systematic  scientific  research  in  the  Arctic 
regions. 

It  would  be  of  interest  to  take  the  chart  of  the  Arctic  regions 
and  to  enumerate  the  different  parts  that  yet  remain  to  be  explored 
— their  name  is  legion.  The  Beaufort  Sea,  the  islands  and 
channels  to  the  north  of  the  American  continent  offer  especially 
a  splendid  field  for  topographical,  hydrographical,  biological,  geo¬ 
logical,  and  other  research.  Much  valuable  work  is  to  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  a  series  of  stations  set  up  in  strategic  places  for  bio- 

(1)  rirfe  Scot.  Geog.  Magazine,  Vol.  XXII.,  No.  7,  July,  1906,  p.  385;  Vol. 
XXIII.,  No.  3,  pp.  141-156;  Vol.  XXIII.,  No.  6,  June,  1907,  p.  319;  Vol. 
XXIII.,  No.  9,  p.  490. 
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logical  research,  and  the  same  may  be  said  for  magnetism  and 
meteorology — especially  if  associated  with  investigation  of  the 
higher  atmosphere.  Denmark  deserves  great  credit  for  recently 
setting  lip  a  biological  station  in  Davis  Strait  in  the  manner  hort; 
indicated.  This  has  been  accomplished  by  the  generosity  of 
Justice  A.  Hoek,  and  is  backed  up  by  an  annual  grant  of  ^600 
from  the  Danish  Government  towards  its  maintenance.^  Similar 
stations  could  with  little  difficulty  be  set  up  in  Spitsbergen,  Franz- 
Josef  Land,  Novaya  Zernlya,  and  possibly  also  in  Jan  Mayen  and 
East  Greenland.  This  form  of  research  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
forms  of  exploration  yet  to  be  accomplished.  The  station  should 
in  each  case  be  provided  with  a  moderate-sized  steam  or  motor 
launch. 

Now,  turning  our  attention  to  the  South  Polar  regions,  we  find 
the  most  interesting  field  in  the  world  for  exploration,  especially 
with  modern  methods.  Almost  everything  south  of  40°  S.  requires 
a  thorough  investigation  and  overhauling,  and  vast  stores  of 
information  are  to  be  gathered  both  from  sea  and  land. 
And  let  us  not  neglect  too  much  the  sea,  more  especially  so  since 
we  are  a  sea-faring  and  sea-loving  nation.  The  pride  and  glory 
of  our  past  is  largely  due  to  the  gallantry  and  astuteness  of  our 
seamen.  Yet  with  all  this,  not  only  the  public  generally,  but 
even  many  scientific  people  think  much  more  of  an  accidental 
discovery  of  land  than  of  any  amount  of  hard,  plodding  w^ork 
carried  on  at  sea.  The  reason  is  that,  especially  in  Britain,  few 
Iieople  really  appreciate  a  map,  so  notoriously  bad  is  the  teaching 
of  geography  and  so  little  is  it  encouraged.  The  ordinary  atlas 
simply  paints  a  blue  colour  over  the  surface  of  the  sea,  and  will 
give  for  its  series  of  special  maps  }X)litical  land  areas,  and  these 
even  without  any  interpretation  of  the  “why”  and  the 
“wherefore.”  In  these  maps  care  is  taken  to  omit  as  much 
of  the  sea  as  possible  compatible  wdth  a  certain  rectangular  space, 
and  the  sea  that  is  shown  is  merely  a  meaningless  pale  blue 
wash.  Scarcely  any  attempt  whatever  is  made  to  show  whether 
those  stretches  of  sea  are  deep  or  shallow  ,  clear  or  muddy,  browm 
or  blue,  rough  or  smooth  ;  there  are  few’  indications  of  currents — 
tidal  or  otherwise.  In  many  ways,  in  spite  of  an  increasing 
number  of  scientific  ships  sailing  over  the  ocean,  we  are  getting 
to  know’  less  and  less  about  the  sea.  To  the  great  20,000-ton 
leviathan  going  twenty  to  twenty-five  knots,  weather  conditions, 
currents,  itc.,  of  vital  importance  to  smaller  and  less  powerful 
craft  are  of  little  significance — these  monsters  race  through 
everything.  The  thousands  of  passengers  in  these  ships  make  a 
voyage  and  know  no  more  about  the  sea  over  which  they  have 

(1)  Scot.  Gcog.  Man.,  Vol.  XXI.,  Xo.  2,  February,  1905;  Xo.  5,  May,  1905; 
Vol.  XXII.,  Xo.  4,  April,  1906. 
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travelled  than  if  they  had  been  staying  in  a  palatial  hotel  ashore. 

In  these  days  ships  go  on  definite  tracks  and  repeat  their  voyage 
year  after  year  over  exactly  the  same  narrow  belt  of  sea ;  those 
on  board  know  nothing  of  the  ocean  outside  that  belt  of  thirty 
miles  in  breadth.  In  the  old  days  sailing  vessels  were  driven 
hundreds  and  even  thousands  of  miles  off  direct  tracks,  and  saw 
actually  much  more  than  we  do  nowadays,  especially  since  the 
vessels  were  slow^er  and  smaller,  and  the  surface  of  the 
sea  more  readily  accessible  to  those  on  board.  Thus  the  stories 
of  great  sea  monsters  may  not  be  so  fabulous  as  supposed,  though 
those  in  small  craft  and  without  scientific  training  might  possibly 
get  a  somewhat  exaggerated  idea  of  their  size  and  shape. 

In  the  Antarctic  and  sub-Antarctic  regions  great  opportunities 
present  themselves  both  for  a  study  of  the  sea  and  the  land,  and 
to  the  writer’s  mind  it  is  a  study  of  the  sub-Antarctic  and  then 
Antarctic  seas  that  require  investigation  in  the  first  place,  includ¬ 
ing  an  exploration  and  definition  of  the  southern  borders  of  those 
seas. 

I  say,  designedly,  the  southern  borders  of  those  seas,  and  not  the 
outline  of  Antarctica  or  the  coast-line  of  the  Antarctic  continent, 
because  it  is  from  the  oceanographical  standjxjint  that  I  believe 
we  should  make  this  attack  in  the  first  place  and  to  a  much  larger 
extent  than  heretofore.  The  early  navigators  attacked  the  south 
in  this  manner,  and  more  recently  with  modern  scientific  methods 
the  ChaUenger,  Valdivia,  Belgica,  and  Scotia.  The  last  two 
vessels  alone  have  done  serious  biological  and  physical  work 
south  of  the  Antarctic  circle,  and  the  Scotia  only  in  the  great 
depths  in  very  high  southern  latitudes.  More  than  anything  that 
is  required  is  a  new  expedition  on  the  same  lines  as  the  Scotia, 
and  the  author  is  ready  to  organise  such  an  expedition  as  soon 
as  funds  are  provided.  Such  an  expedition  should  be  provided 
w'ith  one  ship  of  about  250  to  300  tons  register,  and  should  carry 
a  complement  of  about  thirty-six  men,  including  six  men  of 
science.  The  vessel  must  be  provided  with  all  the  most  modern 
oceanographical  equipment,  and  must  be  prepared  to  work  in 
depths  exceeding  3,000  fathoms.  A  definite  area  must  be  selected, 
and  I  should  choose  the  region  south  of  40°  S.  in  the  South 
Atlantic  Ocean,  avoiding  the  tracks  of  the  Scottish  National 
Antarctic  Expedition  in  1902-4,  but  complementing  and  supple¬ 
menting  the  Scotia  explorations.  A  suitable  base  from  which 
to  commence  operations  is  Buenos  Aires.  A  start  from  there 
should  be  made  in  the  early  spring — .say  not  later  than  August  1st 
— a  zig-zag  course  under  sail  could  then  be  steered  between  lati¬ 
tudes  40°  S.  and  55°  S.,  a  visit  to  Gough  Island  and  the  other 
islands  of  the  Tristan  d’Acunha  group  being  included ;  a 
double  or  treble  line  of  soundings,  wdth  a  regular  series  of  physical 
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observations  at  each  station,  should  be  made,  and  the  trawl  should 
be  lowered  two  or  three  times  every  week.  No  haste  is  required 
on  this  voyage ;  the  vessel  would  be  going  before  the  westerly 
winds  under  sail  the  whole  time,  coal  being  husbanded  for 
handling  the  vessel  during  sounding,  trawling,  &c.  Cape  Town 
would  be  the  first  port  of  call,  and  thus  we  woidd  cover  a  belt 
of  1,000  miles  in  width  over  3,500  miles  in  length  wdiere  (with 
the  exception  of  some  soundings  and  trawlings  made  by  the 
Scotia  in  1904)  no  oceanographical  work  has  been  done  at  all. 
Whilst  crossing  the  “  Scotia  Eise,”  which  the  Scottish  Expedi¬ 
tion  discovered  as  an  extension  of  the  mid- Atlantic  rise  1,000 
miles  further  to  the  south,  it  w’ould  be  interesting  and  important 
to  obtain  by  grippers  samples  of  the  rocks  in  situ  of  which  this 
rise  is  built  up.  At  Cape  Town  all  the  scientific  material  and 
the  first  copy  of  the  scientific  logs  should  be  sent  home  in  case 
of  accident  to  the  ship  in  her  second  voyage.  The  ship  and  all 
her  gear  w’ould  be  thoroughly  overhauled,  and  she  w^ould  be  filled 
up  with  coal  and  provisions.  Her  next  course  would  be  for  the 
Sandwdch  group  of  islands,  and  an  arrangement  should  be  made 
for  a  vessel  with  coal  and  fresh  food  to  meet  her  there.  Here 
the  special  object  is  to  carry  on  the  bathymetrical  survey  in 
the  region  where  opinion  is  divided  as  to  whether  deep  or  rela¬ 
tively  shallow  water  exists — namely,  that  portion  cautiously 
marked  in  the  Scottish  chart  ^  lying  betw^een  the  south  end  of 
the  “  Scotia  Eise  ”  and  the  Sandwich  group.  This  is  of  vital 
importance  in  the  study  of  continental  connections.  A  short  time 
should  be  spent  at  the  South  Sandwich  group,  especially  with 
a  view  of  obtaining  a  knowledge  of  the  geology  and  natural 
history  of  the  islands.  Having  filled  up  with  coal,  a  cruise 
eastward  to  Bouvet  Island  should  be  made  to  determine  more 
definitely  whether  or  no  there  is  a  “rise  connection”  between 
the  Sandwich  group  and  that  island,  and  also  with  the  south  end 
of  the  “  Scotia  Eise.”  From  Bouvet  Island  a  southerly  course 
should  be  steered  towards  the  southern  boundary  of  the  Biscoe 
Sea  and  a  thorough  connection  made  between  the  Valdivia  and 
Scotia  bathymetrical  surveys.  In  March  it  would  be  necessary 
to  decide  whether  the  expedition  was  to  wdnter  in  the  south,  but 
in  no  circumstances,  if  it  can  possibly  be  avoided,  should 
the  ship  winter.  She  is  there  for  oceanographical  research,  and 
must  not  be  turned  into  a  harbour  hulk.  Accidents  will  happen, 
and  she  might  be  beset  and  forced  to  winter,  for  which  she  must 
he  thoroughly  prepared.  But  if  there  is  a  wintering,  it  should,  if 
fxjssible,  be  by  a  party  of  about  half  a  dozen  men  in  a  house  on 
shore. 


(1)  Srotfi.^h  CfO(j.  Mag.,  Vol.  XXT..  Xo.  8,  Aiitjust.  1905.  pp.  402-412. 
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This  project  for  Antarctic  exploration  does  not  lend  itself  in 
the  least  to  the  attainment  of  a  high  latitude.  It  is  almost  certain, 
in  fact ,  that  the  ship  in  question  would  not  pass  the  seventy-fifth 
parallel  of  latitude,  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  it  would 
pass  little  beyond  70°  S.,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  for  systematic 
serious  scientific  work,  this  would  be  one  of  the  most  profitable 
forms  of  Antarctic  exploration  that  we  could  undertake.  I  have 
again  taken  a  single  example  of  what  is  to  be  done  in  Antarctic 
seas,  but  I  might  point  out  that  half  a  dozen  ships  doing  this 
same  work  in  similar  but  different  areas  all  round  the  South  Pole 
would  all  obtain  results  of  the  highest  importance. 

As  regards  land  work  in  the  Antarctic  regions,  this  can,  I 
consider,  be  undertaken  more  satisfactorily  after  we  have  obtained 
a  more  definite  idea  of  the  confines  of  the  Great  Southern  Ocean 
around  Antarctica.  At  present  there  is  too  much  b.azy  conjecture, 
and  we  find  what  one  believes  to  be  part  of  Antarctica  itself 
another  declares  to  be  an  island.  But  the  land  work  has  begun, 
and  to  the  kotui  landsmen  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should 
not  be  going  ahead.  In  the  past  the  splendid  land  journeys 
of  Scott  and  Armitage  have  given  us  the  first  definite  idea  of  the 
interior  of  Antarctica,  and,  doubtless,  Shackleton,  whom  we  watch 
with  interest,  will  be  able  to  make  im^xirtant  additions  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  interior  of  the  Antarctic  continent.  An  impor¬ 
tant  feature  is  that  he  commences  his  land  journey  at  a  new  point, 
and  thus  every  inch  he  covers  will  be  over  new  ground.^  Similar 
inland  exjreditions  should  be  made  at  many  points  all  round  the 
Antarctic  continent ,  and  every  expedition  of  this  kind  must  neces¬ 
sarily  have  a  good  base  station.  The  retention  of  a  ship  at  the 
base  is  entirely  unnecessary,  though,  as  I  have  indicated  pre¬ 
viously,  ice  conditions  might  unwillingly  entrap  the  vessel,  in 
which  case  she  must  be  properly  pretiared  for  wintering. 

Such  work  could  be  carried  out  by  the  party  I  have 
suggested  to  accom]iany  the  ))roposed  expedition  to  the  South 
Atlantic,  Weddell,  and  Biscoe  Seas.  Here  the  coast-line  of 
Antarctica  will  probably  be  found  to  lie  somewhere  between  70 
and  75°  S.  and  to  run  in  a  more  or  less  east  and  west  direction. 
Having  found  a  suitable  anchorage,  and  the  house  being  set  up 
with  a  complete  establishment  for  meteorology,  magnetism, 
biology,  and  other  scientific  investigations,  the  party  would  make 
inland  excursions  towards  the  south.  Should  there  be  sufficient 
funds,  it  would  be  well  to  have  a  second  ship  for  the  express 
purpose  of  carrying  an  extra  supply  of  stores  and  a  house,  rather 
than  lumber  up  the  oceanographical  ship  with  all  this 
material.  If  the  lie  of  the  land  be  found  to  be  as  we 


(1^  Since  going  to  press,  Lieut.  Shackleton  has  been  compelled  to  change  his 
plans,  his  base  now  being  at  ilcMurdo  Bay. 
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expect,  u  serious  attempt  should  be  made  to  cross  the 
Antarctic  continent  and  to  emerge  somewhere  along  the  coast 
of  the  Eoss  Sea,  the  journey  being  made  along  the  meridian  of 
Greenwich  on  the  Atlantic  side,  and  continuing  along  180th 
meridian  on  the  Pacific  side.  Such  a  journey  would  be  of 
more  intrinsic  value  than  a  journey  towards  the  South  Pole 
and  back.  It  would  give  us  a  c®ffilete  sectional  idea  of  the 
continent  of  Antarctica,  and  tlwaKpedition  would  never  be 
covering  the  same  ground  a  scceilu  time.  This  is  a  big  project, 
and  one  would  have  to  face  t^  chances  of  failure,  but  it  ought 
to  be  attempted.  Shackletort  nas  wisely  led  the  way  by  actually 
trying  motor  power,  which  I  for  one  have  been  advocating  for 
many  years,  for  the  accomplishment  of  such  a  journey,  and 
Dr.  Charcot  is  also  to  try  this  new  power  for  traction.  It  is  an 
experiment;  it  may  fail,  but  it  is  more  likely  to  succeed,  and 
even  if  it  fails  it  will  be  one  step  in  advance  towards  the  use 
of  motor  power  in  future  polar  expeditions.  All  such  pioneer 
attempts  must  take  their  chance  of  success  or  failure  in  a  new 
application  given  to  us  by  the  advance  of  science. 

This  area,  where  Bellinghausen  and  Biscoe  almost  a  century 
ago  have  alone  given  us  a  clue,  strengthened  by  the  investigations 
of  Ross  and  of  the  Scotia,  offers  an  especially  fine  field  for 
meteorological  and  magnetical  research.  This  is  because  of  the 
systematised  series  of  meteorological  stations  which  exist  to  the 
north-westward  of  the  region  right  up  to  the  South  American 
continent — thanks  to  the  efforts  of  the  Scotia  and  of  the  energetic 
Argentine  Republic  that  has  backed  up  and  continued  the  work 
of  that  expedition.  Observations  taken  here  would  also  fall  in 
with  those  about  to  be  undertaken  by  Charcot  in  the  region  of 
the  Bellinghausen  Sea,  and  with  those  of  Shackleton  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Ross  Sea.  These  three  expeditions  would, 
in  fact,  give  us  a  very  complete  idea  of  the  meteorology  and 
magnetism  of  the  South  Polar  regions  in  all  western  longitudes, 
and  especially  in  meteorology  we  require  a  systematic  and 
synchronous  series  of  observations  such  as  are  here  indicated. 

The  world  shrinks,  I  have  said,  but,  after  all,  this  is  only  from 
the  point  of  view  of  those  who  do  not  look  into  futurity.  Each 
scientific  investigation  leads  to  the  discovery  of  new  scientific 
facts  and  problems  not  only  unknown,  but  often  entirely  uncon¬ 
ceived.  Newer  and  wider  fields  for  investigation  will  offer  them¬ 
selves  in  the  future  than  in  the  past ;  rather  then,  should  we  say, 
the  world  expands ! 

W.  S.  Bruce. 


V 


THE  NEED  FOR  AN  ENDOWED  THEATRE  IN 
LONDON. 


From  time  to  time  a  cry  is  raised  in  the  dramatic  wilderness  of 
London  for  some  one  theatre  that  shall  be  managed  in  the  interests 
of  art,  not  in  the  interests  of  gain.  Sometimes  it  is  called  a 
“  National  ”  theatre,  sometimes  a  “  ^Municipal  ”  theatre,  some¬ 
times  a  “  Repertory  ”  or  an  “  Art  ”  theatre.  Just  at  present  it 
seems  to  be  called  a  “  Shakespeare  ”  theatre.  But  by  whatever  name 
it  is  called,  we  are  assured  that  without  a  theatre  of  the  kind  the 
England  of  to-day  cannot  hope  to  produce  a  drama  worthy  to  rank 
with  the  work  she  is  producing  in  the  other  departments  of  literature 
and  art. 

There  are,  I  know,  some  people,  including  not  a  few  dramatic 
critics,  who  do  not  hold  this  view,  who  declare,  on  the  contrary, 
that  the  British  drama  is  getting  on  quite  well  as  it  is,  and. 
therefore,  cannot  possibly  need  either  this  or  any  other  nostrum  to 
help  it.  I  envy  these  people  their  optimism,  but  I  confess  when 
I  look  round  at  the  staple  fare  of  the  London  theatres  I  am  unable 
to  share  it.  A  glance  at  the  advertisement  columns  of  the  daily 
papers  during  the  past  twelve  months  will  show  that  that  fare  has 
consisted  in  the  main  either  of  musical  comedies  or  of  importations 
from  America  or  of  adapted  French  farces  or  of  adapted  English 
novels.  Now,  these  may  all  be  excellent  things  in  their  way.  We 
all  love  musical  comedies,  and  American  plays  may  be  quite  as 
good  as  English  ones  (though  they  seldom  are).  There  is  no  reason 
why  French  farces  should  not  be  adapted,  and  if  Shakespeare  drama¬ 
tised  novels,  why  should  not  Snooks?  Only  it  cannot  be  pretended 
that  the  filling  of  the  London  theatres  with  these  and  similar  enter¬ 
tainments  is  evidence  of  any  great  fertility  on  the  part  of  contem¬ 
porary  English  dramatists. 

But  it  is  unnecessary  to  turn  to  the  records  of  the  advertisement 
columns  of  the  daily  Press  to  discover  the  bareness  of  the  dramatic 
cupboard.  Our  managers  themselves  openly  and  sorrowfully  confess 
it.  They  would  gladly  produce  new  plays  by  English  dramatists, 
they  assure  us,  only  there  are  no  plays  and  no  dramatists.  They 
read  reams  of  manuscripts,  they  seek  diligently,  but  they  can  find 
nothing.  The  dramatised  English  novel  is  the  nearest  approach  they 
can  achieve  to  an  original  English  play,  and  that  is  often  an  unsatis¬ 
factory  one. 

It  certainly  is.  In  fact,  the  average  dramatised  version  of  an 
English  novel  during  the  past  few  years  in  London  gives  one  a 
gloomier  impression  of  the  condition  of  the  contemporary  theatre 
than  almost  anything  else  that  can  be  put  in  evidence.  For  if  one 
examines  these,  one  notices  that  the  novel  has  invariably  undergone 
a  marked  deterioration  in  the  process  of  adapting  it  for  the  stage. 
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The  original  story  has  often  been  a  work  of  some  artistic  merit.  In 
almost  all  cases  it  has  been  written  with  sufficient  skill  and  sincerity 
to  win  the  approval  of  the  reviewers.  The  author  has  put  his  best 
work  into  it,  the  plot  is  fairly  constructed,  the  characterisation  con¬ 
sistent,  the  ending  such  as  reasonable  probability  and  consistency 
demanded.  It  may  not  have  been  a  great  masterpiece,  but  the 
author  had  no  cause  to  blush  for  it. 

But  what  of  the  dramatised  version?  What,  indeed  I  Plot,  in¬ 
cidents,  situations,  everything  has  been  altered,  vulgarised  to  suit 
the  supposed  exigencies  of  the  contemporary  theatre.  The  story 
has  been  mangled,  the  characterisation  (if  any  remains)  blurre<l 
and  distorted.  A  “happy  ending  "  -in  other  words  an  unhappy 
marriage — has  been  provided  for  the  fall  of  the  curtain.  No  clap¬ 
trap  and  no  inanity  has  been  considered  too  gross  for  insertion  in 
the  interests  of  stage  effect,  no  degradation  of  the  story  too  great 
as  a  bid  for  success  in  the  theatre  even  when  the  author  has  been 
his  own  adapter. 

Why  is  this?  Why  does  a  self-respecting  writer  who  would  never 
dream  of  writing  below  his  standard  in  his  novel  condescend  so 
shamelessly  the  moment  he  begins  to  adapt  it  for  the  stage?  Is 
there  something  so  corrupting  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  Ixmdon 
theatre  of  to-day  that  a  novelist  loses  all  respect  for  himself  and 
his  work  the  moment  he  enters  it?  Apparently.  But  if  this  is 
80  it  seems  to  indicate  that  there  is  something  gravely  wrong  with 
the  conditions  which  prevail  in  that  theatre.  For  it  is  not  the  case 
in  other  countries.  A  French  novelist  can  adapt  his  novel  for  the 
stage  without  thinking  it  necessary  to  vulgarise  and  spoil  it.  Why 
should  the  English  novelist  believe  himself  to  be  under  that  neces¬ 
sity?  He  cannot  like  treating  his  work  in  this  way.  And  the  curious 
thing  is  that  this  policy  of  his  does  not  even  achieve  the  success  at 
which  it  is  aimed.  The  percentage  of  bad  dramatised  versions  of 
novels  that  have  failed  recently  on  the  London  stage  has  been  high 
enough  to  satisfy  even  me.  Neither  manager  nor  author  has  made 
a  profit  out  of  them.  The  author  has  eaten  dirt,  the  manager  has 
lost  his  money  and  injured  any  little  artistic  reputation  he  may 
have  possessed, — and  all  for  nothing.  The  public  has  refused  to 
go  to  the  play,  the  critics  have  damned  it,  and  the  manager  has 
withdrawn  it. 

But  neither  managers  nor  novelists  seem  to  learn  anything  from 
this  experience.  Both  go  on  in  the  old  w’ay.  A  new  novelist  arises, 
ready  to  man-handle  his  work  for  the  stage.  A  new  manager  com¬ 
missions  him  to  do  so.  A  new  monstrosity  is  duly  produced  and 
duly  fails.  And  yet  there  are  people  who  continue  to  declare  that 
the  English  theatre  is  in  quite  a  satisfactory  condition,  and  that 
neither  an  endowment  nor  anything  else  is  needed  to  stimulate  the 
production  of  better  plays. 

There  is,  however,  another  class  of  opponents  of  a  National  or 
an  Endowed  theatre  who  take  a  somewffiat  different  view  from  this. 
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These  people  do  not  pretend  to  think  the  present  condition  of  the 
English  drama  altogether  a  healthy  one.  They  only  deny  that  the 
founding  of  an  endowed,  theatre  would  be  the  way  to  improve  it. 

On  the  contrary,  they  maintain  that  such  an  institution  would  be 
actually  injurious.  All  endowments  of  art,  in  their  opinion,  whether 
by  the  State  or  the  great,  are  necessarily  demoralising.  Art  that  is 
to  be  self-respecting  must  be  self-supporting.  Doles  and  subventions 
weaken  its  fibre,  and,  by  shielding  it  from  the  bracing  influences  of 
free  and  open  competition,  inevitably  foster  feeble  and  anaemic 
work.  This,  for  some  reason  or  other,  they  believe  to  be  pre¬ 
eminently  the  case  in  England,  and  especially  in  the  English  theatre. 
Other  nations,  they  admit,  contrive  to  have  national  theatres,  and 
yet  to  produce  a  drama  of  considerable  merit.  In  England  such  a 
thing  would  be  impossible.  Endowments  are  “  contrary  to  the 
genius  of  the  English  people  ” — whatever  that  may  mean.  It  is 
private  enterprise  that  has  made  England  great,  and  it  is  private 
enterprise  alone  that  can  make  English  drama  great. 

To  this  all  one  can  reply  is  that  it  does  not  seem  to  be  having 
that  effect  at  present.  Competition  and  the  free  play  of  economic 
forces  may  be  the  ideal  conditions  for  drama.  T.hey  may  be  the 
most  moral  and  the  most  English  and  generally  the  most  inspiring 
to  contemplate.  But  they  do  not  seem  to  be  producing  great  plays. 
Yet  the  people  who  hold  this  view’  as  to  endowments  are  obviously 
quite  sincere  in  their  contention,  and  very  much  in  earnest  in  it ; 
for  only  the  other  day,  when  Sir  John  Hare,  at  a  banquet  given 
in  his  honour,  ventured  to  express  his  approval  of  the  idea  of  an 
endowed  theatre  for  this  country,  he  was  taken  quite  sharply  to 
task  by  a  newspaper  which  devotes  a  good  deal  of  its  space  to 
theatrical  matters,  and  roundly  told  that  his  attitude  contrasted  most 
unfavourably  with  that  of  Sir  Charles  Wyndham,  who  had  recently 
written  a  letter  to  the  Press  in  the  opposite  sense.  He  was  informed 
that  there  was  something  quite  shocking  about  the  suggestion  that 
our  noble  British  stage  should  compromise  its  inde^^endence  by 
soliciting  or  accepting  a  dole.  That  “  patrons  ”  had  always  been  tne 
destruction  of  any  art  with  which  they  had  been  permitted  to  meddle, 
and  that  Sir  John  had  only  to  read  historj'  to  discover  the  fact. 

I  am  bound  to  say  that  my  reading  of  history  leads  me  to  the 
opposite  conclusion.  There  have  been  good  “  patrons  ”  and  bad 
“  patrons,”  and  the  institution  of  “  patronage  ”  has  sometimes  been 
galling  to  the  pride  of  individual  artists,  and  occasionally  been  bad 
for  their  art.  But  the  poems  of  Virgil  seem  to  show  that  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  a  Maecenas  is  not  incompatible  with  the  production  of  great 
poetry,  while,  more  recently,  the  case  of  Wagner  is  evidence  tliat 
the  purse  and  the  favour  of  a  King  may  be  useful  in  the  production 
of  great  opera.  But  there  are,  of  course,  innumerable  instances  to 
the  same  effect,  and  the  whole  contention  that  patrons  have  always, 
or  even  usually,  been  bad  for  art  is  too  childish  to  bear  examination. 
To  argue  from  it,  therefore,  that  an  endowment  would  necessarily 
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be  bad  for  the  English  theatre,  and  that  the  drama  can  only  flourish 
so  long  as  it  is  “  independent,”  is  nonsense.  Moreover,  it  may 
be  pointed  out  that  all  this  talk  of  ‘‘  independence  ”  with  regard  to 
art  is  mere  moonshine.  Art,  and  especially  dramatic  art,  never  is 
and  never  can  be  “  independent  ”  in  any  real  sense.  The  drama 
depends,  and  must  always  depend,  upon  its  audiences,  upon  its 
‘‘  patrons  ”  in  fact — as  our  actor-managers  are  wont  to  style  them 
quite  accurately  in  their  speeches  on  first  nights.  And  the  only 
difference  between  the  commercial  theatre  and  the  endowed  theatre 
is  that  whereas  the  latter  depends  for  its  existence  on  one  patron, 
the  former  depends  upon  many.  And  even  this  difference  is  more 
apparent  than  real.  In  the  last  resort,  it  is  to  the  public — that  is, 
to  the  general  mass  of  its  audiences — that  all  drama  must  look  for 
recognition,  whether  it  be  Charley's  Aunt  or  the  most  ambitious 
masterpiece  that  ever  played  to  empty  benches.  No  patron  can 
make  a  play  independent  of  the  public  in  the  last  resort.  All  he 
can  do  is  to  provide  the  necessary  means  to  enable  it  to  be  adequately 
produced,  and  so  given  a  chance  to  show  what  it  is  worth. 

If  it  is  good,  the  public  in  time  will  discover  the  fact  and  go  to 
see  it.  If  it  is  bad  they  will  stay  away.  In  either  case  their 
verdict  will  be  the  final  one.  All  that  the  patron  can  do  is  to  render 
it  possible  for  that  verdict  to  be  given. 

But,  it  will  be  said,  if  the  public  remain  the  final  judges,  of  what  use 
is  the  patron?  He  cannot  compel  them  to  like  a  good  work.  That  is 
true.  But  he  can  give  them  the  opportunity  to  discover  whether  they 
hke  it  or  not,  and  this  they  cannot  do  unless  the  play  is  produced. 
Above  all,  he  can  give  them  time  to  make  up  their  minds  about  it.  At 
present  this  is  impossible.  The  fatal  thing  about  the  London  theatre 
as  it  is  organised  to-day  is  that  plays  must  succeed  at  once.  If 
they  do  not,  they  must  be  withdrawn.  They  may  have  solid  quali¬ 
ties  which  would  in  time  cause  their  merit  to  be  recognised,  which 
even  might  ultimately  justify  their  inclusion  in  the  repertory  of 
the  nation’s  dramatic  literature,  but  unless  they  can  achieve  an 
immediate  success,  they  must  be  taken  off.  Nay,  more,  unless  the 
manager  believes  that  they  are  practically  sure  to  achieve  that  sort 
of  success,  they  can  never  be  put  on.  The  ordinary  commercial 
manager  cannot  afford  to  take  risks,  and  cannot  afford  to  wait.  His 
rent  and  his  rates  and  taxes  and  his  expenses  generally  make  this 
impossible.  Plays  must  succeed,  and  must  succeed  at  once,  or 
they  are  useless  to  him.  What  he  has  to  look  for  in  a  play,  therefore, 
is  not  artistic  merit  or  literary  distinction,  but  a  certain  “  sensa¬ 
tional  ”  quality,  some  one  scene  or  incident  which  will  arrest  atten¬ 
tion — in  vulgar  parlance,  create  a  “boom.”  Good  plays  may  be 
lacking  in  this  particular  “  sensational  ”  quality.  Bad  plays  may 
possess  it.  In  that  case  the  manager,  however  regretfully,  must 
produce  the  bad  play  and  reject  the  good.  He  is  a  man  of  business, 
and  business  considerations  must  prevail. 

With  an  endowed  theatre  the  case  is  different.  Even  at  an 
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endowed  theatre  the  fate  of  a  play  will  depend  in  the  end  on  the 
verdict  of  the  public,  but  here  it  will  be  on  the  public’s  deliberate 
and  considered  judgment,  not  upon  its  momentary  whim.  The 
endowed  theatre  puts  up  a  play  for  a  few  performances.  It  is  not 
necessary  that  it  should  create  an  immediate  furore  and  fill  the 
theatre  for  a  year.  All  that  is  required  is  that  it  should  have  a 
success  with  the  more  critical  public  who  form  its  early  audiences. 

If  they  like  it,  the  piece  goes  into  the  general  repertoire  and  is 
revived  from  time  to  time  as  that  critical  approval  spreads  to  wider 
circles  and  the  demand  for  further  performances  makes  itself  heard 
among  the  general  public.  This  is  the  only  way  in  which  the 
best  work  ever  can  succeed  on  the  stage.  Good  plays,  as  a  rule, 
do  not  make  an  immediate  appeal  to  large  and  uncritical  audiences. 
Good  art  of  any  kind  does  not  do  so.  Good  plays,  especially  if  they 
are  at  all  original  in  technique  or  in  subject  matter,  begin  by  appeal¬ 
ing  to  the  critical  few.  If  they  have  any  real  artistic  merit,  and 
are  not  merely  interesting  because  of  their  novelty  or  eccentricity, 
they  will  gradually  win  their  way  with  a  wider  circle  of  admirers, 
until  at  last  even  the  general  public  recognises  their  value,  and 
clamours  for  admission.  But  at  first,  recognition  comes,  and  can 
only  come,  from  the  few. 

Such  plays  cannot  be  produced  in  the  London  theatre  of  to-day. 
^Managers  admit  the  fact.  They  are  under  no  illusions  as  to  the 
quality  of  their  wares.  They  freely  own  that  the  plays  they  reject 
are  often  far  better  than  the  plays  they  accept.  But  what  are  they 
to  do?  They  have  their  rent  to  pay  and  their  rates  and  taxes  and 
their  establishment  charges.  They  are  practical  men,  and  they 
cannot  produce  plays  at  a  loss. 

It  is  to  provide  a  way  out  of  this  impasse  that  I  (and  Sir  John 
Hare)  want  a  patron  for  the  theatre.  Nor  is  there  anything  more 
intrinsically  ignoble  about  a  theatre’s  depending  upon  one  patron 
than  upon  many.  If  Mr.  Pinero  does  not  writhe  at  the  thought  that 
His  House  in  Order  could  never  have  been  produced  but  for  the 
shillings  and  the  half-crowns  and  the  half-guineas  of  the  St.  James’s 
audiences,  why  should  I  and  Sir  John  be  expected  to  feel  uncom¬ 
fortable  because  another  sort  of  drama  cannot  be  produced  unless 
Smith  or  Brown  furnishes  a  hundred  thousand  or  so  towards  pro¬ 
viding  a  home  for  it?  Indeed,  “  dependence  ”  upon  a  single  patron 
may  well  be  less  demoralising  for  the  dramatist  than  “  dependence  ” 
upon  the  mass  of  the  playgoing  public.  For,  if  the  patron  be  a  man 
of  taste  and  artistic  sympathies — nay,  if  he  be  merely  a  man  of 
generous  instincts  who  desires  to  use  some  portion  of  his  wealth 
for  the  benefit  of  his  kind — his  “  patronage  ”  may  easily  be  a 
wholesomer  influence  on  the  drama  than  that  of  the  ordinary  rabble 
of  playgoers  who  demand  nothing  better  from  the  theatre  than  a  new 
“  sensation,’'  and  are  quite  unmoved  by  any  artistic  or  altruistic 
considerations  whatsoever. 

It  may  be  admitted,  then,  that  the  theory  that  endowments  are 
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necessarily  injurious  to  art  is  a  fallacious  one.  But  there  may  still 
be  people  who  ask  why  the  theatre  in  particular  should  stand  in 
need  of  an  endowment,  and  why,  as  is  claimed,  it  stands  more  in 
need  of  endowment  to-day  than  ever  before.  The  other  arts  contrive 
to  get  along  in  England  without  endowments.  Novelists  do  not  go 
al)Out  saying  that  there  will  be  no  good  novels  until  the  State  comes 
to  the  assistance  of  the  publisher.  Nor  do  poets  declare  that  it  is 
quite  impossible  to  produce  good  poetry  unless  you  are  the  Laureate. 
Quite  the  contrary.  Why  should  dramatists  be  in  a  different  case? 
Briefly,  because  in  no  other  art  is  there  that  necessity  for  immediate 
success  which  I  have  spoken  of  as  essential  in  the  case  of  a  modern 
play.  I  dealt  with  this  point  at  some  length  a  few  weeks  ago  in 
a  letter  to  The  Times.  I  will  here  repeat  more  concisely  the  facts 
contained  in  that  letter. 

Boughly  speaking,  on  the  system  that  prevails  in  the  ordinary 
“  commercial  ”  theatre  in  London  at  present  a  play  must  run  a 
hundred  nights  to  full  or  pr^ictically  full  houses,  or  the  management 
makes  a  loss.  Let  us  see  what  this  means.  The  seating  capacity 
of  the  average  West-end.  theatre  may  be  reckoned  at  eight  hundred 
to  a  thousand  people.  Taking  the  lower  figure,  this  means  that  a 
play,  if  it  is  not  to  be  run  at  a  loss,  must  attract  some  eighty 
thousand  people  in  the  first  three  months  of  its  existence,  and  that 
a  prudent  manager  must  be  able  to  count  on  its  attracting  that 
number  before  he  decides  to  put  it  up.  There  is,  of  course,  no  cer¬ 
tainty  in  theatrical  matters.  No  one  can  ever  be  sure  whether  a 
play  will  attract  or  not.  The  manager  can  but  limit  his  risk  as 
far  as  possible  and  trust  to  luck.  These  figures  are,  of  course, 
only  approximate.  Theatres  vary  considerably  in  size.  Some 
hold  more  than  the  numbers  I  have  stated,  some  less,  and 
the  financial  risks  of  a  manager  vary  also  according  as  his  theatre 
is  or  is  not  extravagantly  rented.  Most  theatres  are  held  by  their 
present  managers  from  sub-tenants  at  a  rack-rental  out  of  all  pro¬ 
portion  either  to  the  rent  that  goes  to  the  original  landlord,  or  to 
the  sum  that  would  represent  a  fair  return  on  the  cost  of  the  building 
and  the  value  of  the  land.  But,  roughly,  it  may  be  said  that  .the 
above  are  the  conditions  under  which  a  manager  has  to  decide 
\\hether  he  shall  produce  a  play  or  not.  This  being  so,  how  is  it 
possible  for  him  to  produce  plays  for  their  artistic  qualities?  Really 
g(K)d  plays,  as  we  have  seen,  take  time  to  win  recognition.  Even 
when  they  are  the  work  of  authors  of  established  reputation  they 
do  not  attract  eighty  thousand  people  to  a  playhouse  in  the  first 
three  months  of  their  existence.  If  they  are  the  work  of  a  new 
author  there  is  not  the  remotest  chance  of  their  doing  so.  To 
produce  such  plays,  therefore,  in  an  ordinary  West-end  theatre  on 
the  long  run  system  would  be  madness.  Let  us  consider  what 
would  happen  if  the  same  conditions  prevailed  in  the  sister  arts. 
Supposing  it  were  necessary  that  80,000  people  should  pay  anything 
fioin  a  shilling  to  half  a  guinea  for  a  good  novel  or  a  great  poem 
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within  three  months  of  its  publication  in  order  that  the  publisher 
should  not  lose  by  it,  would  anybody  publish  it?  If  it  were  neces¬ 
sary  that  80,000  people  should  rush  to  see  a  great  picture  within 
three  months  of  its  being  exhibited,  unless  the  gallery  were  to  lose 
by  it,  would  anybody  exhibit  it?  Of  course  not.  Moreover,  a  dra¬ 
matist  is  in  the  unfortunate  position  of  being  more  entirely  at  the 
mercy  of  his  public  than  any  poet  or  painter  can  ever  be.  It  is 
just  possible  to  conceive  of  a  poet  or  a  painter  so  eccentric  that 
he  would  continue  to  write  or  to  paint  things  which  he  believed 
to  be  beautiful  even  though  he  knew  that  his  poem  could  never  be 
published,  his  picture  never  be  shown.  He  might  console  himself 
with  the  sombre  pleasure  of  reading  his  own  manuscript  in  his  own 
garret,  and  admiring  his  own  canvases  in  his  own  studio.  The 
dramatist  cannot  be  so  “  independent.”  He  cannot  write  plays  for 
himself  alone.  Actors,  scenery,  audiences  are  all  essential  to  a 
play,  particularly  audiences.  A  play  that  is  not  played  is  still-bom. 
Unless  it  is  acted,  and  acted  in  a  theatre,  it  cannot  properly  be  said 
to  exist  at  all.  A  play  is  a  kind  of  synthesis  of  author,  actors, 
and  spectators.  It  c£innot  prove  its  qualities  or  show  what  it  is 
worth  by  being  read  in  a  back  drawing-room.  That  is  why  you 
can  never  tell  with  certainty  from  reading  a  play  whether  it  is  good 
or  not,  why  you  can  never  tell  even  at  the  final  rehearsal.  The 
audience  is  not  there,  and  the  audience  must  play  its  part  if  a  play 
is  to  be  a  success. 

If,  therefore,  the  conditions  of  the  London  theatre  of  to-day  bring 
it  about  that  good  plays  cannot  hope  to  get  audiences  (because  they 
cannot  hope  to  get  produced  at  all),  the  result  must  inevitably  be  that 
good  plays  will  not  be  written.  This  has  actually  happened  to  some 
extent  already.  And  as  the  facts  of  the  situation  become  more  gene¬ 
rally  known,  it  will  become  so  still  more  until  the  drama  as  an  art- 
form  dies  out  in  this  country  altogether. 

It  is,  of  course,  possible  to  argue  that  this  won’t  very  much  matter. 
Superior  people  make  altogether  too  much  fuss  about  “  Art  ”  which 
is  really  of  extremely  small  importance.  One  kind  of  drama  for 
practical  purposes  is  as  “  good  ”  as  another.  So  long  as  plays  are 
reasonably  entertaining  and  reasonably  decent  there  is  no  occasion 
to  bother  about  anything  else.  This  being  so,  to  talk  about  the 
”  need  ”  for  an  endowed  theatre  or,  indeed,  for  any  theatre  at  all 
in  this  country — except,  perhaps,  a  theatre  of  varieties — is  ridi¬ 
culous.  In  a  sense  no  doubt  this  is  true.  “  Need  ”  is  a  relative 
term.  Strictly  speaking,  all  that  a  nation  “  needs  ”  is  food  and 
drink  and  perhaps  sanitation.  Art  of  any  kind  is  a  luxury  merely, 
and  the  commonsense  person  will  tell  you  that  he  cares  not  a  jot 
whether  your  plays  are  masterpieces  like  Macbeth,  or  balderdash¬ 
like  - . 

If,  however,  you  are  prepared  to  admit  that  there  are  other 
“needs  ”  beyond  the  purely  material  ones,  then  it  may  be  claimed, 
I  think,  that  even  art  has  its  value  for  a  nation,  and  that  if  plays 
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are  to  be  written  at  all,  it  is  better  that  they  should  be  good  plays 
than  shoddy  ones.  I  do  not  pretend  that  the  “  need  ”  for  a  national 
theatre  is  so  keenly  felt  that  Englishmen  are  prepared  to  die  on 
a  barricade  for  it.  But  there  is  a  large  and,  I  believe,  an  increasing 
number  of  people  who  are  seriously  desirous  of  seeing  such  a  theatre 
established.  And  though  I  don’t  know  how  many  votes  are  to  be 
got  by  its  establishment — the  ultimate  test  of  any  political  measure 
nowadays — I  am  not  sure  whether  a  Government  which  gave  them 
what  they  wanted  might  not  score  even  politically. 

If,  however,  we  are  not  to  get  an  endowment  for  the  theatre  out 
of  the  Government,  there  remains  the  possibility  of  getting  one  from 
some  one  or  more  rich  men,  and  this,  I  own,  seems  to  me  more 
likely.  Indeed,  it  is  a  standing  source  of  wonder  to  me  that  such 
a  theatre  has  not  been  started  already.  It  would,  be  such  a  very 
much  more  interesting  hobby  than  most  of  those  on  which  million¬ 
aires  seem  to  lavish  their  money  at  present.  It  is  only  the  other 
day  that  the  halfpenny  papers  were  chronicling  how  one  of  these 
gentlemen  had  spent  some  thousands  of  pounds  on  turning  part  of 
a  London  hotel  into  a  wig-wam  (or  was  it  a  lake  ?)  for  the  evening 
in  order  to  give  a  dinner-party  which  should  amuse  his  guests.  What 
a  very  odd  sense  of  humour  he  must  have  had !  Other  people  spend 
fortunes  on  building  racing  yachts  of  absurd  construction  in  order 
that  they  may  sail  across  the  Atlantic  and  race  under  con¬ 
ditions  productive  of  the  minimum  of  sport  and  the  maximum  of 
ill-feeling.  The  number  of  wealthy  men  who  have  ruined  them¬ 
selves  and  their  friends  over  keeping  racehorses  is  prodigious.  People 
will  finance  air-ships  and  polar  excursions  and  new  religions.  There 
is  nothing  too  fatuous  or  too  dull,  apparently,  for  millionaires  to 
spend  their  money  on.  The  one  thing  to  which  it  never  occurs  to 
them  to  open  their  purses  is  the  drama.  The  only  exception  I  can 
call  to  mind  in  recent  times  (save  the  King  of  Bavaria)  is  the  late 
Marquess  of  Anglesey,  and  his  theatrical  ambition,  unhappily,  did 
not  soar  above  playing  principal  boy  in  a  pantomime  in  a  diamond 
cuirass. 

I  confess  I  cannot  understand  it.  For,  considered  merely  as  a 
game,  the  running  of  a  repertory  theatre  in  London  (if  you  did  not 
want  to  make  money  out  of  it)  would  be  enthralling.  There  is  a 
special  and  peculiar  excitement  about  being  present  at  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  play  with  which  you  are  connected,  whether  as  author 
or  manager,  or  merely  as  “  backer  ”  or  “  patron,”  which  can  hardly 
be  exaggerated.  The  glamour  of  the  enterprise,  its  extreme  fluki- 
ness,  the  utter  impossibility  of  telling,  even  from  the  final  rehearsal, 
whether  a  play  will  succeed  or  fail  with  an  audience  give  it  a 
fascination  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  branch  of  sport.  Indeed, 
to  the  ordinary  ”  commercial  ”  manager  the  excitement  is  almost 
uncomfortably  poignant,  and  a  little  resembles  that  of  the  Suicide 
Club.  For  him,  burdened  with  his  extravagant  mounting  and 
costumes  and  his  oppressive  rent  and  taxes,  the  failure  even  of  a 
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single  play  may  spell  something  like  ruin.  The  patron  of  a  reper¬ 
tory  theatre  is  in  a  more  enviable  position.  He  has  all  the  excite¬ 
ment  of  the  commercial  manager’s  venture,  but  only  a  fraction  of 
his  risk.  For  he  does  not  want  his  play  to  “  run.”  He  is  not 
staking  his  all  on  the  chance  of  finding  a  piece  that  will  attract 
80,000  people  in  three  months,  and  spending  a  preposterous  amount 
of  money  on  scenery  and  costumes  in  the  vain  hope  of  making  it 
do  so.  All  he  wishes  to  do  is  to  see  whether  a  play  which  he 
believes  to  be  good  is  worth  including  in  his  repertory.  A  quite  inex¬ 
pensive  production  will  suffice  to  show  him  this,  and  if  the  play 
fails,  no  harm  has  been  done.  He  has  always  his  repertory  to 
fall  back  upon,  and  one  failure  or  even  a  dozen  failures  hardly  affect 
him.  To  the  ordinary  manager  two  or  three  successive  failures 
spell  bankruptcy. 

In  a  repertory  theatre,  therefore,  entrenched  behind  its  endow¬ 
ments,  a  man  has  all  the  excitement  and  the  interest  of  ordinary 
theatrical  speculation  and  none  of  the  anguish.  Why  does  nobody 
start  one?  If  I  were  a  capitalist  I  would  do  it  myself  to-morrow. 
Nay,  more,  if  I  ever  wallow  in  gold  as  a  result  of  my  plays — which,  I 
am  bound  to  say,  does  not  seem  likely — I  shall  immediately  do  so. 
Not  only  do  I  believe  that  such  a  theatre  would  be  really  valuable 
to  dramatic  art  in  this  country,  but  I  am  quite  sure  that  I  should 
get  an  enormous  amount  of  amusement  out  of  it.  The  mere  fun 
of  putting  up  the  other  fellows’  plays  and  watching  them  fail  would 
be  delightful,  and  if  they  succeeded — as  they  might  occasionally — 
it  would  be  almost  equally  exhilarating.  For  it  would  show  that 
in  that  particular  instance  one’s  judgment  had  been  right,  and  there 
are  few  subtler  tributes  to  human  vanity  than  that.  And  how  the 
dramatists  would  wrangle!  Amantium  vine.  Let  other  successful 
playwrights  buy  motor-cars  and  houses  in  Portland  Place;  give  me 
a  repertory  theatre  to  make  merry  with  my  friends.  Millionaires 
may  get  their  pleasure  out  of  turning  the  Hotel  Cecil  into  a  lake; 
mine  shall  be  got  by  turning  a  theatre  into  a  bear  garden. 

Hitherto  I  have  only  spoken  of  the  value  of  an  endowed  theatre 
to  the  drama  and  the  dramatist,  and  have  left  the  managers  more 
or  less  out  of  account.  But  the  managers  stand  to  gain  at  least  as 
much  by  its  foundation,  though  to  judge  by  their  attitude  towards 
the  proposal  the  fact  has  hardly  dawned  on  them  yet.  For  the  con- 
d.ition  of  the  London  theatre  just  at  present  is  by  no  means  a  com¬ 
fortable  one,  even  for  the  managers,  as  they  themselves  frankly 
admit.  A  large  number  of  them  are  losing  money  and  losing  it  a 
great  deal  faster  than  they  like.  The  only  question  is,  why?  “High 
rents,  high  rates,  high  salaries,  the  competition  of  the  music-halls, 
the  requirements  of  the  County  Council,”  the  managers  answer,  and 
all  these  things  are  against  them,  no  doubt.  But  these  are  not  the 
worst  evils  from  which  the  London  theatre  is  suffering  to-day.  That 
evil,  I  believe,  is  lack  of  brains.  In  Swift’s  terrible  phrase,  the 
theatre  is  “  dying  from  the  top.”  Clever  men  are  not  writing  for  it, 
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and  clever  men  are  not  likely  to  write  for  it  until  the  conditions  are 
altered.  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy  has  written  a  play  lately — The  Dynasts 
— but  he  has  been  careful  to  write  it  in  four  volumes  and  some  five- 
and-twenty  acts  in  order  to  make  it  quite  clear  that  it  is  not  written 
for  the  theatre.  The  list  of  “  Court  ”  playwrights  included  the  name 
of  more  than  one  man  of  letters  of  ability,  but  then  the  Court 
management  was  run  to  some  extent  on  endowed  theatre  lines, 
though,  unhappily,  it  had  no  endowment.  There  is  no  place  for 
such  men  in  the  ordinary  commercial  theatre.  The  danger  of  this 
utter  brainlessness  of  the  theatre  of  to-day  is  that  educated  people 
will  stop  going  to  it  altogether  from  sheer  boredom.  They  will  not 
consent  to  spend  money  and  endure  fatigue  in  order  to  see  the  same 
old  situations  indifferently  handled  in  the  same  old  way  by  play¬ 
wrights  who  quite  obviously  despise  both  their  work  and  their  audi¬ 
ences.  That  is  why  it  is  so  unwise  of  the  managers  not  to  support 
the  idea  of  a  national  theatre,  and  that  is  why  it  is  so  unwise  of 
them  to  support  the  censorship  against  the  dramatists  instead  of 
supporting  the  dramatists  against  the  censorship.  For  the  censor¬ 
ship,  by  confining  the  subjects  of  plays  within  certain  narrow  con¬ 
ventional  limits  and  forbidding  dramatists  to  go  outside  those  limits 
for  newer  themes  and  more  unconventional  treatment,  prevents  men 
of  letters  who  take  their  art  seriously  from  writing  for  the  stage  at 
all.  The  managerial  policy  should  be  to  support  everything  which 
promotes  interest  in  the  drama  or  attracts  new  classes  of  playgoers 
to  the  theatre.  The  fools  will  go  to  the  theatre  in  any  circumstances. 
The  problem  is  to  attract  the  clever  people.  And  though  the  plays 
which  an  endowed  theatre  would  foster  would  not  be  the  kind  of 
plays  which,  at  present  at  least,  it  would  pay  the  ordinary  manager 
to  produce,  they  would  undoubtedly  create  an  interest  in  the  theatre 
in  a  class  which  at  present  never  darkens  its  doors.  The  Court 
management  actually  did  this  to  some  extent,  though,  unluckily,  it 
did  not  last  long  enough  to  produce  its  full  effect.  And  though  these 
new  playgoers  would  not  at  first  be  sufficiently  numerous  to  be 
worth  catering  for  in  the  ordinary  theatre,  their  influence  would 
gradually  make  itself  felt  even  in  that  sphere.  When  this  happened 
it  might  once  more  become  possible  to  put  up  even  quite  intelligent 
plays  at  a  West-end  playhouse  without  the  certainty  of  bankruptcy. 

St.  John  Hankin. 
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London,  Xov.  23r</,  1908. 

The  last  month  has  been  dominated  by  the  inevitable  topic  impos¬ 
sible  to  ignore  and  difficult  to  discuss  with  advantage.  The 
psychology  of  the  German  Emperor  is  more  than  ever  the  despair 
of  his  people  and  a  peril  to  the  world.  Through  week  after  week 
international  feeling  has  risen  upon  an  ascending  scale  of  un¬ 
paralleled  surprises,  and  even  at  the  moment  of  writing  it  is  not 
quite  certain  that  the  climax  has  been  reached.  In  the  Imperial 
interview  which  appeared  with  explosive  suddenness  in  the  Daily 
Telegraph  on  October  28th,  that  organ  secured  a  journalistic  sensa¬ 
tion  unmatched  by  itself  in  the  half  a  century  of  its  experience, 
and  perhaps  unequalled  in  the  records  of  any  newspaper.  The 
broad  results  were  that  controversy  raged  from  Tokio  to  Washing¬ 
ton  and  from  Cape  Town  to  St.  Petersburg;  and  that  an  immense 
agitation  demanded  a  change  in  the  constitutional  organisation  of 
the  German  Empire.  Unfortunately  this  strange  and  lamentable 
incident  has  proved  to  be  no  personal  and  passing  episode,  and  to 
understand  it  in  its  main  bearings  we  must  go  back  to  the  events 
preceding  the  Reichstag  elections  of  last  year.  In  the  autumn  of 
1906  the  relations  of  “  Kaiser  and  People  ”  reached  a  crisis. 

*  * 

* 

Its  permanent  significance  was  pointed  out  in  these  pages.  There 
had  existed  in  Germany  a  profound  despondency  caused  by  the 
diplomatic  situation,  the  morbid  fear  of  isolation  and  the  hereditary 
dread  of  what  Bismarck  used  to  call  the  cauchemar  de  coalitions. 
For  the  first  time  the  dismissal  of  the  Iron  Chancellor  seemed  to 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  Germans  an  act  of  stupendous  and 
almost  incredible  folly.  The  Iron  Chancellor’s  attitude  in  the  dark 
end  of  his  career  was  recognised  at  last  to  have  been  no  mere 
exhibition  of  superannuated  egoism,  but  the  result  of  a  prophetic 
anxiety  caused  by  profound  knowledge  of  the  Kaiser’s  character  and 
a  despairing  conviction  that  the  sequel  of  the  new  personal  regime 
would  be  what  we  have  seen.  Caprivi’s  Chancellorship  seemed 
at  first  to  mean  constitutional  progress  because  of  the  more  liberal 
spirit  it  was  supposed  to  represent.  In  reality  it  meant  constitu¬ 
tional  reaction.  For  despotism  itself  may,  of  course,  be  liberal, 
just  as  democracy  may  be  tyrannical.  The  old  Emperor  William 
I.,  though  filled  with  a  sense  of  religious  responsibility  for  his 
office,  acted  upon  the  advice  of  his  Ministers.  He  gave  his  con- 
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fidcnce  to  the  greatest  representative  of  his  people.  In  this  way 
national  unity  was  secured  as  well  as  it  can  be  under  any  system; 
Bismarck’s  administration  depended  as  much  upon  popular  approval 
as  upon  Imperial  support ;  the  characteristic  ends  of  representative 
government  were  fulfilled.  With  the  Iron  Chancellor’s  fall  the 
political  clock  was  put  back,  though  the  true  nature  of  what  had 
happened  was  for  a  long  time  concealed.  A  young  Sovereign, 
inspired  at  once  by  burning  nationalism  and  a  sense  of  Divine  Right, 
of  attractive  personality,  of  inexhaustible  energy  and  apparently 
brilliant  gifts,  took  the  reins  into  his  own  hands.  For  a  period 
all  things  seemed  to  superficial  obsenation  to  prosper  even  better 
than  before.  The  truth  was  that  to  a  large  extent  the  Kaiser 
appeared  to  reap  a  golden  harvest  from  his  own  sowing,  while  in 
reality  interest  was  still  accumulating  upon  the  capital  amassed 
by  the  personalities  and  achievements  w'hich  had  gone  before. 
German  policy  showed  adventurous  developments  in  every  direction. 
Its  aggressive  audacity  disturbed  the  world.  All  manner  of  incom¬ 
patible  objects  were  simultaneously  pursued.  In  disregard  of 
Bismarck’s  sombre  warnings,  Russia  was  alienated  by  Oriental  enter¬ 
prises,  tliough  friendship  with  Russia  had  been  regarded  by  the 
Iron  Chancellor  as  the  very  basis  of  German  political  safety.  Next, 
William  II.  devoted  himself  with  extraordinary  enthusiasm  to 
German  naval  expansion.  This  while  the  existence  of  a  deep- 
rooted  hostility  to  England  had  been  revealed  amongst  his  subjects. 
This  after  the  Kruger  telegram  and  other  warnings  had  convinced 
the  people  of  this  country  that,  however  warm  and  sincere  might 
be  the  Kaiser’s  friendly  assurances  from  time  to  time,  it  would  not 
be  safe  to  trust  to  the  stability  of  his  temperament.  In  similar 
circumstances  no  practical  people  careful  of  its  vital  interests  could 
have  come  to  a  different  view.  England  was  driven  to  revise  her 
arrangements.  There  occurred,  first,  the  Japanese  Alliance; 
secondly,  the  entente  cordiale ;  thirdly,  the  Anglo-Russian  under¬ 
standing.  The  results  of  the  personal  regime  had  ruined  the 
Bismarckian  system. 


*  * 

* 

This  was  the  state  of  things  in  the  autumn  of  1906,  when  Germany 
was  saturated  with  pessimism.  The  Emperor  chose  that  moment 
to  make  a  speech  in  which  he  denounced  all  pessimists.  This  was 
too  much.  The  tempest  was  unchained.  A  public  agitation,  un¬ 
precedented  since  the  foundation  of  the  new  Empire,  demanded  that 
the  personal  regime  should  cease.  So  violent  was  the  storm  of 
rage  and  bitterness  that  for  a  moment  it  seemed  as  though  the 
struggle  for  direct  Parliamentary  Government  in  Germany  was 
definitely  begun.  At  this  point  a  diversion  was  created  by  an 
adroit  manoeuvre.  The  Catholic  Centre,  under  the  yoke  of  whose 
opportunist  ascendency  all  other  sections  had  groaned,  but  by 
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whose  support  Prince  Billow  had  hitherto  lived,  was  attacked  by 
the  German  Government  as  an  unpatriotic  party.  The  cry  of  anti- 
Socialism  was  worked  wdth  desperate  vigour.  The  German  national 
temperament  was  touched  in  its  tenderest  point.  The  furor 
Teutonicns  w'as  roused  to  irresistible  vigour.  The  Kaiser  was  for¬ 
gotten.  The  Reichstag  was  dissolved.  New  elections  were  held. 
The  Socialists  w’ent  down  like  ninepins  and  the  Clericals  were  kept 
in  opposition.  German  national  pride  was  filled  with  satisfaction. 
The  pessimists  were  comforted.  The  monarch,  who  in  rebuking 
them  had  denounced  the  whole  body  of  his  subjects,  was  forgiven. 
Since  then,  the  Court  clique  formerly  surrounding  the  Emperor  has 
been  broken  up  as  a  result  of  scandalous  exposures.  Confidence  in 
the  Emperor’s  judgment  was  further  shaken,  but  upon  the  whole 
the  relations  betw^een  Sovereign  and  subjects  continued  to  be  better 
than  had  been  generally  expected.  The  slow  process  of  passive 
disillusionment  continued,  but  German  feeling  or  this  point,  though 
full  of  secret  uneasiness,  w'as  silent  and  patient.  This  was  the 
state  of  things  when  the  Daily  Telegraph  interview  was  given  to  the 
world. 

*  * 

* 

Upon  the  authorship  of  that  document  we  shall  not  speculate. 
German  newspapers  have  declared  without  contradiction  that  it 
was  finally  passed  by  the  Kaiser  in  the  form  of  printed  proofs, 
with  annotations  in  the  Imperial  hand  and  laudatory  remarks  on  the 
margin.  Whether  it  was  the  result  of  notes  of  conversations  precisely 
such  as  his  Majesty  has  held  with  several  Englishmen,  or  whether 
the  contents  of  some  of  his  Majesty’s  letters  were  incorporated, 
the  terms  of  the  interview  were  astounding.  “You  English  are 
mad,  mad,  mad  as  March  hares,”  was  the  exordium.  He  had 
repeatedly  assured  us  of  his  friendship.  He  felt  continued  sus¬ 
picion  as  a  personal  insult.  It  was  time  for  Englishmen  to  under¬ 
stand  that  the  sincerity  of  his  friendship  had  been  shown  not 
only  by  words,  but  by  deeds.  In  order  to  maintain  good  relations 
with  this  country,  the  Emperor  had  placed  himself  in  opposition 
to  the  sentiment  of  large  sections  of  his  countrymen  hostile  to 
England.  Yet  during  the  Boer  War,  in  response  to  Queen 
Victoria’s  heart-broken  letters,  he  had  drawn  up  and  sent  to 
Windsor  a  plan  of  campaign,  which,  curiously  enough,  bore  a  sur¬ 
prising  resemblance  to  the  scheme  afterwards  carried  out  by  Lord 
Roberts  and  Lord  Kitchener.  He  had  refused  to  receive  the  Boor 
leaders.  When  France  and  Russia  had  suggested  to  Germany  an 
anti-British  coalition  he  had  declined  to  join  it,  and  had  telegraphed 
to  Windsor  disclosing  the  attempt  and  his  refusal.  The  German 
Fleet  was  made  necessary  by  the  growth  of  German  commercial 
interests,  and  would  increase  indefinitely  with  them.  But  the 
Emperor  vehemently  repudiated  the  suggestion  that  his  naval  plans 
were  aimed  at  England.  They  were  directed  against  the  Yellow 
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Peril,  and  justice  would  be  done  to  him  at  last  when  the  fleets 
of  Gennany  and  England  spoke  on  the  same  side  in  the  debates 
of  the  future. 

♦  ♦ 

* 

There  is  no  need  to  point  out  again  the  disastrous  character  of 
this  document  from  the  point  of  view  of  German  interests.  It 
was  bound  to  defeat  its  immediate  purpose  by  admitting  that  large 
sections  of  German  feeling  are  hostile,  and  yet  that  German  naval 
expansion  must  continue.  It  was  soon  pointed  out  that  the  refusal 
to  join  an  anti-British  coalition  at  the  beginning  of  1900  had  not 
been  unconditional.  Germany  asked  significantly  for  a  preliminary 
guarantee  for  Alsace-Lorraine.  Only  when  that  condition  w’as 
refused  did  she  break  off  negotiations.  It  is  quite  certain  that, 
had  her  naval  force  been  then  powerful  enough,  the  European 
coalition  against  us  would  have  been  formed  at  once.  To  send 
us  a  plan  of  campaign  was  no  compliment ;  to  reveal  the  fact 
was  worse.  So  much  for  ourselves.  As  regards  other  countries, 
the  needless  declaration  of  a  deadly  enmity  to  distant  Japan 
seemed  to  the  Kaiser’s  subjects  a  mad  turn  of  political  eccentricity. 
How  could  any  Power  negotiate  again  with  Berlin  on  confidential 
terms  if  its  most  secret  propositions  might  be  revealed  to  its  rivals  ? 
Above  all,  there  was  the  revelation  that  while  all  Germany  was 
wild  with  pro-Boer  enthusiasm,  its  Imperial  Sovereign,  who  himself 
had  much  private  sympathy  with  the  Boers,  was  drawing  up  a 
plan  of  operations  against  them.  Prince  Billow  has  since  explained 
that  neutrality  was  not  violated,  since  the  plan  was  in  reality  a 
series  of  “aphorisms”  upon  the  military  art.  It  could  hardly  have 
been  of  any  very  definite  assistance  to  this  country  in  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  crisis.  But  the  mischief  was  done.  The  iron  entered 
deep  into  the  soul  of  the  German  people.  The  Kaiser's  personal 
pi’estige  in  the  sight  of  his  own  subjects  irrevocably  perished.  The 
constitutional  crisis  of  two  years  ago  reappeared  in  a  far  more 
dangerous  form. 

*  * 

* 

By  the  organs  of  every  party  the  Kaiser  was  attacked  in  un¬ 
measured  terms.  Junker  and  pan-German  journalists  wrote  like 
the  Vorivdrts  and  Maximilian  Harden.  The  monarch  stood 
repudiated,  tragical,  alone.  When  it  might  have  seemed  impossible 
to  make  the  situation  worse,  the  last  touch  of  farce  added  humilia¬ 
tion  to  wrath.  The  official  North  German  Gazette  declared  that 
the  publication  of  the  interview  had  been  submitted  to  all  the 
responsible  authorities  in  the  regular  way,  but  as  the  result  of  an 
incredible  series  of  coincidences  nobody  had  read  it.  The  hand¬ 
writing  was  so  bad  that  the  Emperor  could  not  read  it.  Herr  von 
Schoen,  the  Foreign  Secretary,  was  on  leave,  and  he  did  not  read 
it.  When  the  document  reached  the  hands  of  a  most  experienced 
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and  blameless  official  in  the  Wilhelmstrasse,  it  appeared  to  bear 
the  awful  seal  of  Imperial  approval  so  plainly  that  Herr  Klemeth 
did  not  read  it.  Passed  on  to  the  Imperial  Chancellor,  then  taking  a 
much-needed  and  much-burthened  holiday  at  Norderney,  Prince 
Billow  assumed  that  his  careful  subordinates  in  the  Wilhelmstrasse 
had  satisfied  themselves,  and  he  did  not  read  it.  (With  a  stroke 
of  his  unwitting  pen  he  gave  summary  authority  for  publication ; 

"  Erledigt  B.,”  according  to  Herr  Harden’s  piquant  annotation  in 
Die  Zukunft.)  At  this  solemn  official  confession  of  how  things 
may  now  be  managed  in  the  Foreign  Office  where  Bismarck  once 
ruled,  the  Kaiser’s  subjects  were  finally  beside  themselves.  There 
went  up  one  supi-eme  cry  for  “constitutional  guarantees.” 

*  * 

* 

Prince  Billow  offered  to  resign,  but  no  fitting  successor  was 
available.  He  reappeared  as  Imperial  Chancellor  in  the  Reichstag, 
and  in  a  situation  where  no  sophistry  could  wholly  succeed,  he 
somewhat  bettered  his  position  by  one  significant  though  hesitating 
declaration.  To  remain  in  office,  he  said,  had  been  the  hardest 
sacrifice  of  his  life.  The  sincerity  of  this  assurance  could  not  be 
questioned.  Prince  Biilow  is  weary  and  in  failing  health.  Honours 
have  been  heaped  upon  him.  He  is  rich  and  cultivated.  Married 
to  the  accomplished  Italian  lady  who  is  a  stepdaughter  of  Marco 
Minghetti,  the  Imperial  Chancellor  is  the  fortunate  possessor  of 
one  of  the  loveliest  villas  in  Rome ;  he  looks  back  to  his  residence 
in  the  Eternal  City  as  to  the  happiest  days  of  his  life ;  and  thither 
he  is  ready  to  retire  at  any  time.  The  Reichstag  does  not  mistake 
the  position  in  that  respect.  But  Prince  Biilow  assured  the 
deputies  that  he  had  only  withdrawn  his  resignation  upon  terms. 
“It  is  a  finn  conviction  which  I  have  gained  during  these  days  of 
stress  that  the  Emperor  will  in  future  observe  that  reserve  even 
in  private  conversation,  which  is  equally  indispensable  in  the 
interest  of  a  uniform  policy  and  for  the  authority  of  the  Crown. 
Were  that  not  so,  neither  I  nor  any  successor  of  mine  could  assume 
responsibility.”  The  debate  continued  uiwn  a  high  level  of  excel¬ 
lence  worthy  of  the  dignity  of  a  great  people,  but  the  violence 
of  the  attacks  upon  the  Crown  increased  rather  than  abated.  For 
a  few  more  days,  indeed,  it  seemed  that  the  whole  position  might 
again  be  compromised  as  a  result  of  a  brilliant  and  painful 
philippic  delivered  by  Herr  Heine  from  the  Socialist  benches. 
“  The  Emperor  had  become  accustomed  to  speak  on  all  subjects. 
He  spoke  on  science,  not  dreaming  how  scientists  shook  their  heads, 
and  nobody  told  him.  He  spoke  on  art,  not  knowing  how  artistic 
circles  smiled.  He  spoke  on  politics;  but  they  had  heard  enough 
about  that.  Thanks  to  the  Emperor,  the  national  unity  had  been 
brought  about  again,  but  it  was  the  unity  of  indignation.”  In 
its  effect  upon  the  Kaiser’s  temperament  this  attack  was  likely 
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to  defeat  its  purpose.  But  it  hit  one  of  the  real  blots  of  the 
situation.  Personal  government  on  the  German  Emperor’s  prin¬ 
ciples  is  incompatible  with  efficiency,  if  only  because  no  responsible 
man  can  be  a  universal  specialist.  The  immediate  business  of 
the  German  Chancellorship  alone  is  three  or  four  times  as  large 
as  it  was  when  even  the  giant  powers  of  Bismarck  sometimes 
sank  under  the  burthen.  Herr  Heine’s  philippic  passed  without 
rebuke  from  the  IMinisterial  table,  and  for  another  week  it  seemed 
as  though  the  Emperor’s  resentment  of  the  absence  of  any  effort 
to  defend  him  against  extreme  attacks  might  bring  about  the 
Chancellor’s  overthrow  and  cause — in  the  words  of  the  well-known 
Imperialist  Democrat,  Friedrich  Naumann — an  open  declaration  of 
war  between  the  Crown  and  the  nation. 

*  * 

* 

The  German  people  were  waiting  for  a  sign  from  their  Emperor 
approving  Prince  Bulow’s  speech  and  confirming  the  apparent 
promise  of  constitutional  guarantees.  Nothing  of  that  kind  was 
forthcoming.  It  was  presently  admitted  that  relations  between 
Kaiser  and  Chancellor  were  more  strained  than  ever.  Upon  this 
the  tempest  of  national  indignation,  momentarily  hushed,  burst  out 
with  more  passion  than  before.  For  some  days  William  II.  showed 
a  defiant  indifference  to  the  feeling  of  his  people.  He  had  been 
hunting  in  the  neighbouring  Empire  with  the  Archduke  Franz 
Ferdinand.  He  now  paid  a  visit  in  Bavaria  to  his  close  friend, 
Prince  Fiirstenberg.  There  he  hunted  again.  A  theatrical  company 
was  brought  from  Frankfort,  and  a  troupe  of  cabaret  artistes  from 
the  Chat  Noir  in  Berlin.  These  gay  perfoi’mances  were  kept  up 
until  after  midnight  with  unbounded  applause.  In  an  interval  of 
this  hoUday  the  Kaiser  watched  the  manoeuvres  of  the  latest  airship, 
bestowed  upon  its  inventor  the  Order  of  the  Black  Eagle,  and 
declared  Count  Zeppelin  to  be  “  the  greatest  German  of  the  twentieth 
century.”  In  the  national  mood  of  the  moment,  these  superlatives 
did  not  please.  There  were  rumours  that  Prince  Fiirstenberg  was  to 
be  Chancellor,  but  he  is  an  Austrian  subject.  Other  reports  declared 
that  the  Kaiser  would  call  a  soldier  to  his  side,  and  that  his  candi¬ 
date  was  General  von  Lowenfeld,  commanding  the  Hanoverian 
army  corps — the  post  held  by  Caprivi  when  summoned  to  succeed 
Bismarck.  By  now,  however,  the  height  to  which  public  agitation 
had  risen  had  begun  to  cause  profound  alarm  in  Court  circles ;  and 
it  was  at  last  announced  that  a  satisfactory  result  might  be  expected 
from  the  critical  interview  to  be  held  between  the  Kaiser  and  his 
Minister.  This  meeting  took  place  at  Potsdam  on  Tuesday, 
November  17th.  We  note  the  date,  because  it  was  at  first  thought 
to  mark  an  epoch  in  the  political  evolution  of  the  German  Empire. 
The  official  gazette,  the  Reichsanzeiger,  published  a  statement  which 
will  be  so  often  referred  to  in  coming  years,  whether  it  may  prove 
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to  mark  a  historic  concession  or  not,  that  we  make  no  apology  for 
quoting  it  here  in  full:  — 

In  the  audience  given  to-day  to  the  Imperial  Chancellor,  his  Majesty  the 
Emperor  and  King  heard  a  statement  lasting  over  an  hour  by  Prince  Biilow. 
The  Imperial  Chancellor  depicted  the  feeling  aroused  among  the  German 
people  in  reference  to  the  publication  in  the  Daily  Telegraph  and  its  causes. 

Prince  Biilow  explained  further  the  attitude  which  he  had  adopted  in 
the  discussions  of  the  Reichstag  concerning  the  interpellations  on  the  subject. 

His  Majesty  the  Emperor  received  the  statements  and  explanations  of  the 
Imperial  Chancellor  with  great  earnestness,  and  announced  his  will  thus  : 
Unswayed  by  the  exaggerations  of  public  criticism,  which  he  felt  to  be  unjust, 
he  would  regard  it  as  his  highest  imperial  task  to  secure  the  consistency  of 
the  policy  of  the  Empire  with  the  maintenance  of  the  constitutional  responsi¬ 
bilities.  In  accordance  therewith,  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  approved  the 
declarations  of  the  Imperial  Chancellor  in  the  Reichstag,  and  assured  Prince 
Billow  of  his  continued  confidence. 

*  « 

* 

Does  this  amount  to  a  constitutional  guarantee?  Obviously  not. 
It  means  nothing  but  that  the  Kaiser  is  temporarily  chastened,  and 
that  Prince  Biilow  has  saved  with  great  adroitness  his  personal 
reputation.  The  German  Emperor  is  nearly  fifty.  No  great  altera¬ 
tion  in  his  character  can  be  expected.  He  will  remain  the  same 
man.  In  Voltaire’s  phrase,  “His  fate  is  his  temperament.”  He 
will  always  be  liable  to  yield  to  incalculable  impulses.  How  are 
his  advisers  to  resist  him  ?  They  are  his  nominees  dependent  on  his 
breath.  At  the  moment  of  a  serious  mistake  made  by  any  of  his 
IMinisters,  he  can  dismiss  that  Minister.  It  is  not  thought  that 
Prince  Biilow  can  remain  long  in  office,  for  the  foraier  cordiality  of 
his  relations  with  his  Sovereign  can  hardly  be  restored,  and  the 
Reichstag  feels  that  the  Chancellor  has  again  substituted  hypnotic 
address  for  solid  results.  But  Prince  Billow’s  successor  will  be 
chosen  by  the  Emperor,  and  the  “maintenance  of  constitutional 
responsibilities  ”  as  they  at  present  exist  means,  if  strictly  inter¬ 
preted,  that  the  Chancellor  wdll  continue  as  hitherto  to  be  respon¬ 
sible  to  the  Imperial  head  of  the  State  and  not  to  a  Parliamentary 
majority.  No  new  means  is  set  up  to  ensure  that  the  will  of  the 
Reichstag  shall  automatically  prevail.  That  Chamber  merely  con¬ 
tinues  to  possess  the  right  of  refusing  supplies  which  it  has  enjoyed 
since  the  foundation  of  the  Empire. 

*  * 

* 

We  shall  be  told  that  this  settles  it  if  only  the  deputies  are 
sufficiently  in  earnest.  Not  at  all.  German  conditions  are  peculiar. 
Consider  them.  How  can  supplies  be  refused  without  disorganising 
the  defences  and  dislocating  the  insurance  funds?  The  Customs 
revenue  comes  in  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  the  Reichstag  cannot 
intercept  it.  Continued  pressure  on  the  part  of  a  large  and  solid 
majority  of  the  representatives  of  the  people  would  be  irresistible ; 
but  in  Germany  sectarian  and  social  differences  are  so  profound 
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that  a  majority  of  the  requisite  character  would  be  very  difficult 
to  maintain  for  any  length  of  time.  What  is  there  to  prevent  the 
Kaiser  from  choosing  a  Chancellor  whose  practical  interpretation 
of  what  is  meant  by  “  the  maintenance  of  constitutional  responsibili¬ 
ties  ”  will  be  very  different  from  Prince  Biilow’s?  The  present  bloc 
may  break  up  at  any  moment.  No  one  knows  what  Parliamentary 
combination  can  replace  it.  The  simple  truth  is  that  the  German 
people  have  obtained  nothing  but  a  promise,  or  rather  a  suggestion, 
that  the  Kaiser  will  in  future  impose  upon  himself  a  greater  reserve. 
How  that  apparent  but  not  specific  pledge  will  be  carried  out  remains 
to  be  seen.  There  will  doubtless  be  some  considerable  interval  of 
comparative  silence.  There  is  no  “  guarantee  ”  that  the  characteristic 
episodes  of  the  past  will  not  be  repeated.  It  may  also  be  said  that 
these  outbursts  have  been  a  safety-valve  for  a  high-pressure  tem¬ 
perament.  “My  dear,”  said  Miss  Jewsbury  to  Mrs.  Carlyle,  “sup¬ 
pressed  irritation  is  worse  than  suppressed  perspiration.”  While 
there  is  no  bridle  upon  the  Kaiser  but  his  own  will,  less  dangerous 
words  may  mean  more  dangerous  acts.  The  world  has  won  no  addi¬ 
tional  security ;  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  German  people  have 
still  to  pass  through  storm  and  stress  before  they  secure  the  effective 
control  of  their  own  political  destinies.  Nor  if  we  are  just  can  we 
afford  to  forget  that  the  German  people  are  quite  as  much  to  blame 
as  their  Sovereign  for  the  situation  in  which  they  find  themselves. 
They  have  repudiated  none  of  his  “policies,”  to  adopt  the  convenient 
Americanism.  They  are  angry  with  the  Kaiser,  not  because  they 
disapprove  of  his  objects,  but  because  his  methods  have  not  been 
successful.  The  outburst  of  Anglophobe  passion  during  the  Boer 
War  was  the  spontaneous  expression  of  the  German  national  tem¬ 
perament;  and  the  spirit  of  the  naval  propaganda  has  testified  to 
the  existence  of  that  degree  of  hostility  which  the  Kaiser  admits 
and  it  would  be  futile  to  deny.  At  the  present  moment  that  senti¬ 
ment  is  more  abated  than  it  has  been  for  many  years.  But 
Germany  is  increasing  her  financial  resources  and  her  armaments. 
She  is  laying  down  four  capital  ships  a  year.  National  anxiety  can 
never  be  relieved  on  this  side  except  by  such  unmistakable  measures 
as  shall  prove  our  inflexible  determination  to  hold  steadily  the 
mastery  of  the  sea. 

*  * 

« 

If  the  Daily  Telegraph  interview  had  not  drawm  the  lightning,  a 
later  storm  might  have  burst  with  more  destructive  effect.  We 
refer  to  the  “  suppressed  ”  interview  which  has  unfortunately  not 
been  kept  in  suppression.  At  the  beginning  of  November  the 
Century  Magazine  withdrew  at  the  last  moment  an  article  reporting 
a  special  conversation  with  the  German  Emperor.  The  author  was 
a  journalist  of  standing.  Dr.  William  Bayard  Hale.  This  interview 
had  been  prepared  originally  for  the  New  York  Times,  but  was  found 
to  be  of  too  explosive  a  character  for  publication.  The  Century 
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Magazine  apparently  accepted  a  mitigated  version.  The  German 
Foreign  Office,  rightly  setting  every  agency  at  work,  induced  the 
well-known  magazine  to  cancel  the  contribution.  Proofs  of  the 
interview  as  originally  written  for  the  New;  York  Times  had  found 
their  way  into  several  hands.  Some  reached  this  country,  and  of 
these  one  set  at  least  was  carried  back  to  America.  The  New  York 
World  has  now  published  a  version,  upon  which  we  decline  to 
comment  in  detail.  It  amounts  to  a  railing  indictment  against 
England  and  her  Sovereign,  with  a  reassertion  in  the  language 
of  mania  of  the  Kaiser’s  dread  and  hatred  of  Japan.  To  what 
extent  all  this  is  accurate  or  not  cannot  be  judged  in  the  absence  of 
the  full  text.  It  seems  certain,  however,  that  the  second  interview 
was  more  mischievous  than  the  first.  Otherwise  such  extraordinary 
efforts  to  secure  suppression  would  not  have  been  made.  To 
suppress,  however,  a  whole  article  unparalleled  in  its  sensational 
character,  after  it  has  been  repeatedly  “  pulled  ”  in  proof  and  passed 
through  more  than  one  American  newspaper  office,  is  like  trying  to 
imprison  the  general  air.  The  attempt  was  hopeless,  though  some 
parts  at  least  of  the  interview  are  perhaps  as  unprintable  as  the 
letter  to  Lord  Tweedrnouth.  But  whether  the  version  of  the  New 
York  World  is  true  or  false,  the  sequel  will  mean  an  improvement, 
if  anything,  and  not  an  embittering  of  the  relations  of  England 
and  Germany.  Upon  this  matter  there  can  be  no  recrimination. 
The  situation  is  so  grave  that  to  increase  the  tension  means  madness 
between  nations  and  war  at  any  cost.  As  to  the  German  Emperor 
himself,  there  is  no  disposition  to  add  one  word  to  the  comments 
already  passed  in  this  country  upon  previous  acts  of  impulse.  He 
labours  under  certain  fixed  ideas,  and  when  he  speaks  they  must 
out.  He  repeats  them  again  and  again  with  variations  of  colour. 
The  German  people,  however,  are  in  a  position  of  distracting 
difficulty.  They  are  well  aware  that  we  do  not  desire  to  exploit 
their  troubles,  and  that  as  far  as  we  are  concerned  the  new  revela¬ 
tions  will  make  as  little  mischief  as  possible.  A  common  shudder 
has  passed  through  the  two  peoples  at  last,  and,  as  has  been  well 
said,  they  have  a  feeling  as  of  drawing  back  together  from  the 
brink  of  an  abyss. 

*  * 

* 

Yet  upon  the  Casablanca  incident — to  turn  tardily  to  other  topics — 
the  peace  of  Europe  was  for  a  moment  in  greater  jeopardy  than  at 
any  time  since  the  fall  of  M.  Delcasse.  That  an  obscure  scuffle 
should  have  threatened  to  result  in  an  overwhelming  catastrophe  is 
a  deplorable  proof  of  the  nervous  irritation  of  Europe.  The  facts 
are  known.  Some  cosmopolitan  soldiers  of  the  French  Foreign 
Legion  in  Morocco  attempted  to  desert.  They  were  abetted  by 
the  German  Consul  at  Casablanca.  In  an  attempt  by  ft  French 
patrol  to  recapture  the  fugitives  just  as  they  were  about  to  be  smuggled 
aboard  ship,  some  members  of  the  staff  of  the  German  Consulate  were 
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maltreated.  Both  sides  were  to  blame,  but  the  second  offence  was 
*  made  almost  inevitable  by  the  first.  Yet  the  pourparlers  between 
the  two  countries  concerned  seemed  not  unlikely  to  be  interrupted 
t  in  a  way  that  would,  force  the  cannon  to  take  up  the  arguments. 

I  Instead  of  an  exchange  of  identical  and  simnltaneous  apologies  for 
^  whatever  had  been  done  amiss  on  either  side,  Germany  demanded 
an  initial  apology  from  France.  The  Repnhlic  expressed  perfect 
willingness  to  submit  to  unconditional  arbitration.  The  repetition 
by  Berlin  of  its  original  demand  led  to  a  complete  deadlock.  Either 
Germany  would  waive  her  claim  or  the  peace  of  Europe  would  be 
broken.  In  the  end  the  case  was  reconsidered  by  the  Wilhelmstrasse 
in  the  light  of  further  reports.  The  attempt  to  impose  an  act  of 
national  humiliation  upon  France  was  abandoned.  Unconditional 
arbitration  was  agreed  upon,  and  the  apologies  exchanged  were 
simultaneous  and  identical,  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  the 
Quai  d'Orsay.  This  was  indeed  the  triumph  of  returning  sanity, 
and  it  is  much  to  the  credit  of  Germany  that  the  justification  of 
France  was  complete.  It  is  understood  that  Sir  Edward  Grey 
■  communicated  to  Paris  the  assurance  of  our  unflinching  snpport  in 
all  circumstances.  In  case  of  need  we  should  have  been  bound 
to  fulfil  the  pledge  if  need  be  up  to  the  last  ship,  the  last  shilling, 
and  the  last  man;  but  everyone  in  this  country  regrets  infinitely 
anything  which  compels  us  to  repeat  declarations  of  that  character. 

*  * 

*  . 

And  France  indeed  owes  her  success  to  herself.  Determined 

never  again  to  submit  to  humiliation,  but  as  moderate  in  the  hour 

of  relief  as  they  had  been  resolute  in  the  hour  of  anxiety,  our 

neighbours  showed  a  national  unanimity  hardly  known  before  under 
the  Third  Republic.  This  is  partly  due  to  the  preparations  for  any 
■  emergency  which  have  been  carried  out  during  the  last  three  years. 
M.  Gervais,  the  reporter  of  the  Army  Estimates,  expressed  the 
confident  opinion  of  all  France  when  he  said  the  other  day; — “  We 
have  an  army  which  justifies  the  sacrifices  to  which  Parliament 
consents  for  it,  and  which  is  a  credit  to  the  country.  We  may 
have  confidence  in  ourselves.”  Let  us  not  forget,  however,  that 
I  throughout  this  period  of  recovery  iNI.  Clemenceau  has  been  the  driving 
personality  in  the  administration.  One  of  IMr.  Bodley’s  reasons  for 
despairing  of  the  Third  Republic  was  the  instability  of  its  Cabinets. 
That  reproach,  once  too  well  justified,  no  longer  applies.  The  cele¬ 
brated  Alinistry  of  M.  Ferry,  formed  on  February  21st,  1883,  lasted 
rather  more  than  two  years  and  two  months.  But  up  to  the  crisis  of 
the  Dreyfus  affair  the  average  fife  of  a  French  Ministry  was  no  more 
than  six  or  seven  months.  It  is  true  that  these  changes  were  often 
but  a  shuffling  of  the  pack.  Nevertheless,  the  quick  change  of 
Cabinets  was  a  cause  of  national  weakness.  How  completely  all 
.  that  has  been  remedied  in  the  last  dozen  years  is  very  little  realised 
in  this  country.  The  Ministry  of  M.  Meline,  formed  on  April  29th, 
VOL.  LXXXIV.  N.S.  4  B 
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1896,  lasted  two  years  and  two  months.  The  Waldeck-Rousseau 
^Ministry,  formed  on  June  22nd,  1899,  seemed  an  astounding 
attempt  to  combine  incompatible  personalities,  and  was  expected 
speedily  to  disappear,  but  it  proved  by  far  the  most  stable  Cabinet 
of  the  Third  Eepublic,  and  lasted  for  two  years  and  eleven  and  a  half 
months.  Then  came  M.  Combes,  and  remained  in  office  for  two 
years  and  a  half.  There  is  a  chance  that  M.  Clemenceau  will 
break  all  records.  He  took  office  as  Minister  of  the  Interior  under 
iM.  Sarrien  in  the  early  part  of  1906,  and  even  then  he  was,  of 
course,  the  real  master-spirit  of  Government.  His  own  Cabinet, 
formed  eight  months  later,  has  already  lasted  more  than  two  years, 
and  we  may  hope  that  it  will  long  continue.  With  M.  Clemenceau 
at  her  head,  France  has  a  leader.  To  her  that  is  always  a  priceless 
asset. 

*  * 

« 

By  the  excursions  and  alarums  we  have  described,  attention  has 
been  largely  and  perhaps  fortunately  distracted  from  the  Eastern 
Question.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  the  anticipations  of  last  month 
have  been  fulfilled,  and  that  immediate  war  has  been  averted. 
As  January  and  February  are  the  best  of  Russian  generals,  an  early 
winter  is  proving  the  ablest  of  European  diplomats.  In  the 
Balkans  the  cold  season  has  unexpectedly  set  in  with  extreme 
severity,  and  even  the  Serb  temperament  recoils  from  the  prospect 
of  a  hopeless  campaign  among  frozen  heights  and  storm-swept 
passes.  It  is  true  that  the  peril  is  postponed,  not  dissipated,  and 
that  for  this  reason  alone  the  necessity  for  a  Conference  increases. 
There  is  now  every  probability  that  it  will  be  held,  though  Vienna 
and  St.  Petersburg  are  not  yet  at  one  upon  the  annexation  of  Bosnia 
and  Herzegovina.  Russia  wishes  the  change  of  status  in  the 
occupied  provinces  to  be  brought  up  for  ratification  before  the 
Powers.  The  Ballplatz  maintain  that  in  every  point  of  form,  no 
less  than  in  reality,  the  annexation  should  be  absolutely  accepted 
before  the  Conference  meets.  Next  month  we  shall  be  able  to  take 
up  to  much  more  purpose  the  narrative  of  the  Eastern  Question. 
The  negotiations  for  a  final  settlement  between  Turkey  and  Bul¬ 
garia  are  still  conducted  with  extreme  slowness  and  obstinacy  on 
both  sides.  It  would  be  a  mistake,  however,  to  regard  this  as  other 
than  part  of  the  prelude  of  a  coming  drama.  With  much  discontent 
among  Greeks  and  Bulgarians,  the  former  complaining  of  the  “  tuning  ” 
of  the  ballot-boxes,  the  latter  asserting  that  their  political  rights 
have  been  practically  nullified,  the  Turkish  elections  pursue  their 
course.  Three-fourths  of  the  deputies  have  been  already  returned. 
The  Young  Turks  have  made  certain  of  a  majority,  as  they  were 
bound  to  do  in  disregard  of  the  pedantic  impartiality  of  the  ballot- 
box  in  our  own  part  of  the  West.  The  resolution  and  efficiency 
wuth  which  they  continue  to  carry  through  all  their  purposes  offer 
by  far  the  best  hope  for  the  future.  The  Ottoman  Parliament  is 
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expected  to  meet  in  the  middle  of  December,  and  until  its  opening 
other  events  merely  mark  time. 

»  * 

* 

For  the  rest,  INIr.  Taft  has  been  elected  to  succeed  Mr.  Roosevelt. 
The  economic  consequences  will  not  be  revolutionary,  as  the  tariff 
will  be  revised  in  a  Protectionist  sense.  It  is  probable,  however,  that 
a  serious  attempt  will  be  made  to  draw  Canada  into  a  system  of 
trade  reciprocity.  What  will  be  the  character  of  Mr.  Taft’s  foreign 
policy  in  other  respects  remains  to  be  seen.  Finally,  that  pallid 
spectre,  the  late  Emperor  of  China,  and  the  Empress  Dow'ager  have 
passed  away — almost  at  the  same  moment.  Tse-hsi,  who  made 
herself  for  nearly  forty  years  an  autocrat  over  400,000,000  of  people 
in  a  land  where  female  influence  in  politics  is  nominally  abhorred, 
was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  women  in  the  whole  history  of 
the  world.  At  another  time  the  interest  and  importance  of  the 
change  of  regime  in  Pekin  might  well  have  claimed  the  whole  of 
this  chroniqiie.  The  new  Emperor,  Pu-Yi,  is  a  child  of  less  than 
three  years  old.  The  Regent,  Prince  Chun,  has  taken  up  the 
Government  with  energy,  and  Yuan  Shi  Kai  is  the  power  behind  the 
throne,  upon  whom  all  dependence  has  been  placed.  There  seems 
every  probability  that  the  reform  movement  in  China,  hitherto 
making  itself  felt  chiefly  from  below,  will  now  be  steadily  promoted 
from  above.  Let  us  not  forget  that  this  movement,  slow  and  devoid  of 
sensational  episodes  as  it  is,  means  the  most  momentous  transforma- 
tiou  now  being  effected  in  the  world. 
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THE  LETTER  BOOK. 

A  STORY. 

By  Mrs.  Henry  Dudeney. 

Chapter  I. 

It  was  twelve  o’clock,  and  the  children  were  out  of  school,  so  that 
the  quadrangle  was  full  of  ugly  squeaks  and  flutters — a  poultry 
yard,  but  not  nearly  so  spiritual.  There  was  certainly  something 
more  ethereal  about  birds  in  their  panoply  of  feathers  and  the  pride 
of  their  scarlet  combs  than  about  these  slum  children — trooping  in 
and  hitting  each  other  and  blubbering  and  laughing. 

Isabel  from  her  high  window  looked  down  at  a  tangled,  fluttering 
heap  of  small  humanity — at  the  fly  of  faded  frocks  and  tom  pina¬ 
fores,  at  the  twinkle  of  wind-roughened  legs.  She  looked  down, 
from  a  height,  as  men  and  women  have  looked  dowui  and  will  at  great 
drama ;  Victory  or  some  deep  Tragedy  that  sinks  beneath  speech — 
these  are  the  things  that  people  view  from  a  height. 

She  looked.  There  was  nothing  of  maternity  or  tenderness  in  her 
glance,  neither  was  there  that  broad  expression  of  benevolent  and 
abstract  interest  in  one’s  own  race  which  is  the  tempered  consolation 
of  some — the  consolation  of  those  who  have  missed  the  sweet  touch 
of  a  big  personal  Love.  Isabel  hated  her  own  race — when  it  was 
ugly.  Bits  left  over  from  the  gaudy  stuff  that  long  ago  made 
Pagans  had  made  her,  and  had  set  her  in  a  Christian  land,  in  an 
era  of  dun-coloured  Philanthropy.  There  was  in  her  long,  sombre 
glance  at  the  children  simply  a  sort  of  savage  submission  to  Fate. 
Her  eyes,  so  blank,  were  yet  alive  wdth  an  insistent  and  most 
delicate  agony.  Her  eyes  were  the  only  part  of  her  that  ever  truly 
told — to  a  seer.  They  baffled  common  people,  w'ho,  never  seeing 
anything,  believe  that  they  have  discovered  all.  These  are  the  fools 
who  would  tear  the  veil  from  Heaven. 

Jjooking  down,  from  steep,  vague  height,  she  reflected  that  poultry 
were  a  thousand  times  lovelier  than  these  miniature  men  and  women 
who  already  displayed  the  ugly  signs  of  adolescence  peculiar  to 
their  type.  You  could  see  what  they  would  be  when  they  grew 
up ;  you  could  sort  out  the  born  loafers  from  the  ones  that  were 
going  to  succeed;  those  of  them  who  would  rise  to  the  social 
pinnacle  of  a  shop  all  their  own ;  those  in  whom  there  was  a  little 
seed  of  mysticism,  and  who,  in  default  of  better  expression,  would 
preach  at  street-corners  and  give  away  poor  little  leaflets  and  become 
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arrogant,  latter-day  evangelists.  There  was  no  humility  about 
religion  nowadays;  it  had  gone  ugly,  just  like  everything  else — the 
world  was  a  hag.  Isabel  sat  blankly  staring  down. 

She  saw  from  the  square  casement,  set  like  an  eagle’s  nest,  those 
who  would  drift  into  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed,  those  who  would 
come  to  sit  on  Councils,  those  who  would  emigrate — and  sow 
national  ugliness  into  the  virgin  soil  of  some  new  country.  In  that 
small  sordid  crowd  so  far  beneath  she  thought  she  caught,  in  a 
flash,  in  the  wink  of  an  eye,  the  dreadful  shadow  of  a  rope. 

In  little  girls  she  saw  the  coming  mothers — in  those  who  shook 
or  flung  a  dolly :  they  always  beat  the  dolly,  this  was  the  one  caress 
they  knew.  She  marked  the  shrews  and  the  sluts  and  the — Others. 
Yes,  there  were  those  others  who  would  sink  to  an  even  worse  fate 
than  unimaginative  maternity.  Perched  up  here,  high  in  the  model 
dwelling,  one  saw  life  on  many  sides,  and  the  quadrangle  was  a 
mimic  world. 

Without  doubt  birds  were  a  thousand  times  more  instinct  of  the 
God  who  made  them  than  these  sordid  little  creatures  shouting  and 
fretting  in  the  wicked  east  wind — a  wind  that  crept  in  at  every 
chink:  it  pervaded  the  place,  it  seemed  to  strike  a  tooth  at  every 
bone  one  had.  There  was  no  escape — it  filled  every  corner,  just 
as  a  dead  body,  lying  alone  and  defenceless  in  a  shut-off  room, 
yet  makes  its  presence  felt  in  all  the  rooms. 

Birds !  Isabel  let  her  dusty  head  lean  on  her  hand — a  hand  of 
swollen  sinews,  stretched  skin  and  veins  predominant.  The  noisy 
quad,  so  far  beneath,  receded  into  rose  colour.  As  for  her!  She 
was  standing  in  spring  sunshine  on  the  edge  of  a  country  pond,  and 
on  the  other  side  of  it  was  a  rooster,  just  a  proud  barn-door  cock. 
She  could  see  the  creature,  his  head  uplifted,  his  vivid  wattles 
swinging,  his  scarlet  comb  swelling  to  the  joyful  day.  A  spring 
day  1  And  the  little,  voluptuous  wind,  thrilling  of  summer  soon  to 
come,  had  fluttered  his  tail-feathers  and  made  of  each  one  a  separate 
burnished  plume.  Never  had  she  seen  such  colour  as  the  sun 
made  of  that  fowl’s  feathers.  The  green  and  gold  and  sheen  of 
him ! 

Her  eyes  lived;  they  softened;  delicious  languor  filled  them; 
they  were  young  eyes  gone  astray  in  the  head  of  an  old  woman. 
Her  lips  were  tender,  charming,  coquettish.  She  stood  on  the  edge 
of  the  country  pond  and  marked  the  majesty  of  God’s  bird. 

What  a  morning  that  had  been,  w’hat  a  phase  of  Uving;  one 
might  have  knowm  it  could  not,  could  not  last.  What  meetings 
of  rapture,  what  tearing  agonies  of  parting!  And  they  had  taken 
everything  with  the  acute  and  comic  seriousness  of  lovers,  she  and 
Felix.  They  had  stood,  fingers  linked  and  interwoven,  moving  softly, 
at  the  edge  of  the  water.  They  had  watched  the  bird,  and  laughed 
and  admired  and  thrilled,  and  pressed  the  gaily-feathered  creature, 
as  they  pressed  everything  else,  into  the  service  of  their  own  glowing 
romance.  They  had  thanked  God  for  him;  he  gave  to  the  morning 
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the  ultra-perfect  touch.  They  had  been  just  like  children,  happy 
enough  to  run  and  shout  and  clap. 

They  quite  believed,  that  some  day  they  would  have  just  what 
they  wanted  most — the  only  thing  that  mattered :  life  together,  an 
exquisite,  unbroken  pageant  of  wedded  nights  and  days.  There  \va.s 
ugliness  in  the  hope,  but  this  they  did  not  realise.  Lovers  are  at 
once  more  beautiful  and  more  brutal  than  the  rest  of  the  world. 
And  lovers  never  see  that  life  so  rarely  gives.  Life  is  an  imp,  a 
coquette;  it  dangles  the  dear  delight  in  front  of  you,  then  switches 
it  clean  away. 

Life  had  not  given,  had  never  meant  to  give.  Isabel  lifted  her 
head ;  love  in  her  eyes  died  down  to  sickliness.  She  came,  with 
a  thud  as  it  were,  back  from  the  pond;  she  could  no  longer  see 
the  bird,  nor  could  she  see  the  sensuous,  swinging  branches  of  the 
trees,  the  tangled  promise  of  brown  hedges,  the  rhythmic  swing 
of  vermilion-pointed  catkins.  She  saw  nothing  save,  staring  within, 
her  bare  room,  and,  gazing  without  and  far  down,  the  writhing 
heap  of  children  in  the  quadrangle.  And  yet  she  knew  that  the 
[)ond  and  the  burnished  bird  and  the  swelling  joy  of  spring  had 
been  true  life ;  and  that  to-day  and  all  the  days  made  just  a  dream 
— a  drab,  dry  phase  to  be  scrambled  through  somehow. 

And  when  you  had  scrambled  through,  life  was  going  to  begin 
again ;  you  took  it  up  where  you  had  left  it  off — only  it  would  be 
deleted  of  everything  that  hurt.  She  had  hurt  so  much^  in  her 
passage  through  the  world  that  her  heart  was  perfectly  worn  out 
with  aching;  in  the  end  it  would  go  out  on  strike,  suddenly, 
without  any  warning.  She  did  not  care  how  soon;  she  wished  it 
had  more  enterprise,  this  weary  heart  of  hers.  Once  quiet  its  beat 
and  she  would  take  up  life  again  and  look  long ;  look  wild  and 
eternally  deep  into  Felix’s  eyes.  How  beautifully  tell-tale  those  long 
looks  of  theirs  had  been !  Her  chin  dropped  again,  she — she— 
remembered. 

He  would  be  waiting  for  her  somewhere,  quite  close.  Likely  on 
the  edge  of  the  i)ond,  or  in  that  field  of  cowslips,  all  tipsy  yellow 
scent,  or  in  the  sun  close  to  the  perfumed  haystack,  or  in  the 
orchard,  on  some  brown  autumn  morning  when  the  long  ladder 
loaned  through  murk  against  the  russet  tree.  Best,  she  would  like 
him  to  wait  on  the  great  thrown  elm-trunk  at  the  end  of  the  lane. 
She  could  see  the  lane,  their  lane;  broad,  grassy  spaces  dipping 
backwards  towards  a  wood — a  little  track  that  wound  like  a  sash. 
Once,  soon  after  their  final  parting,  while  the  wound  bled,  she  had 
gone  to  the  lane  and  played  beautiful  make-believe.  To  pretend — 
the  sweet,  childish  quality  which  is  the  consolation  and  the  anguish 
of  the  poet !  And  although  she  had  known  that  she  might  search 
the  world  around  and  nowhere,  nowhere  find  him — yet  it  had  been 
real.  And  a  labouring  man  emerging  from  the  thin  wood  had  made 
her  mad  heart  jump. 
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Their  love  had  been  so  pretty,  had  boasted  so  many  exquisite 
occasions.  She  could  not  quite  be  sure,  after  all,  where  she  most 
longed  to  meet  him.  How  ardently  she  sat  yearning,  here  by  the 
high  window,  for  that  wordless  moment  when  she  would  fall 
forward  on  his  breast.  A  first  caress— of  any  fulness.  They  had 
been  idealists,  she  and  Felix;  in  this  respect  their  history  was 
notable  in  the  record  of  fallible  lovers. 

It  was  so  cold  to-day;  it  was  a  perfect  devil,  this  day — it  con¬ 
served  all  that  there  was  of  evil.  The  wind  from  the  east  swept 
up  as  it  came  along  all  the  sins  it  found  in  the  swirling  streets. 
London !  A  place  full  of  Sin,  but  more  of  Ugliness.  Isabel  was 
thinking,  as  Felix  had  thought.  Her  gestures,  sitting  there  all  by 
herself,  were  the  very  gestures  he  had  used.  Tragic,  petulant 
Felix !  He  had  so  trounced  out  at  ugliness,  and  all  his  life  had 
been  set  to  it ;  the  ugliness  of  poverty,  of  ill-health,  of  failure,  of 
mismating. 

Isabel  laughed  out  loud.  And  then  when  he  was  dead  he  sprang 
into  a  sudden  quaint  fame;  he  became  an  aristocrat  of  Literature. 
They  set  him  in  his  little  niche,  the  Fools !  That  was  the  accursed 
way  of  one’s  contemporaries:  they  killed  you  off  and  then  paid 
court  to  you ;  they  had  served  all  the  saints  and  geniuses  so.  Felix 
was  by  way  of  being  a  classic  now.  He  stood  immutable — on  a 
thin  book  of  verse,  which  suddenly  they  declared  held  immortal 
quality;  on  a  handful  of  wild  essays,  on  a  bunch  of  novels,  on 
a  play  which  nobody  could  stage.  He  was  a  classic,  a  cult ;  he  was 
the  fashion  with  what  was  called  the  “thoughtful  public.”  The 
thoughtful  public,  the  general  public,  the  public !  Her  lip  curled ; 
you  could  sort  them  out — like  eggs.  Meredith  was  at  one  end  and 
the  halfpenny  feuilleton  at  the  other.  Felix  was  a  classic.  Fools, 
fools,  fools !  Why  did  they  not  declare  themselves  before  they 
broke  his  heart? 

Joy  starved  in  her  bosom.  She  was  cold,  she  was  hungry; 
worse,  she  was  dirty.  She  suffered  the  unbreakable  agony  of  the 
sliabby-genteel — of  patches,  of  cheap  blouses,  of  garments  chopped 
out  by  the  thousand,  to  fit  all  bodies  without  fitting  one. 

And  yet!  Had  ever  anyone  been  more  royally  loved?  Yet  here 
she  sat,  an  old  woman;  more,  an  old  maid.  She  was  the  mark 
for  married  women  and  young  girls;  she  was  everything  opposed 
to  romance  and  fancy — yet!  A  poet  had  loved  her;  a  rare  poet, 
so  they  w’ere  beginning  to  say.  She  it  was  who  ran  through  all 
that  he  had  ever  written.  And  then  !  She  laughed  again ;  laughed 
until  the  naked  room  chimed  in.  And  then  people,  fools,  babbled 
wisely  of  his  ideal  marriage.  His  wife,  worthy,  noisy  woman,  had 
never  inspired  one  line.  She  had  nagged  and  fussed ;  had  prompted 
his  worst,  money-making  projects — which  never  made  a  penny — 
had  worn  him  to  death.  His  wife,  through  an  ofi&cial  relative,  had 
tried  to  get  him  a  post  under  Government,  with  the  remark  that 
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he  could  write  poetry  in  the  evenings;  and  she  had  been  on  the 
point  of  success  when  he  perversely  died.  That  had  been  just  like 
Felix ! 

His  wife !  And  yet  she  had  been  a  good  woman,  a  fine  woman — 
ip  her  way;  with  a  vein  of  stolid,  noble  endurance.  Longing  as 
she  so  frankly  did  for  white  curtains  and  a  villa,  perhaps  with  a 
canary  shrieking  in  a  green  cage — her  ideal  being  a  fixed  income 
and  a  rigid  observance  of  Sunday — she  must  have  suffered  very 
much.  And  it  was  not  exactly  her  fault  that  he  had  married  her. 
The  fault  was  with  his  temperament;  the  sensitive  desire  of  a  poet 
to  idealise. 

His  wife!  She  had  been  noble — or  was  it  merely  unimaginative r 
She  had  allowed  their  friendship,  regarded  it  as  quite  natural, 
because  they  were  of  the  same  calling.  Perhaps  at  the  silent, 
pathetic  back  of  things  she  had  hoped  there  might  be  money  in 
it.  And  they  had  known  so  fiercely  all  through  that  they  were  not 
friends  and  never  could  be ;  shrank  from  that  cold,  steady  state. 
His  wife  1  And  now  she  also  was  dead ;  everything  and  everybody 
was  dead,  save  children  screaming  in  the  quadrangle  and  women 
scolding  on  the  stairs. 

The  room  was  most  bitterly,  bitterly  cold,  and  nothing  mattered 
but  bread  and  coal.  Isabel  would  have  given  a  great  deal  for  the 
shine  of  one  sovereign  in  her  palm.  She  put  up  her  hands  and 
pushed  back  the  reedy,  seedy  wisps  of  hair.  How  Felix  had 
adored  her  hair;  the  massive  black  droop  of  it,  the  way  it  'tucked 
and  twined  about  her  ears.  It  was  thin  now,  every  hair  did  some 
separate  duty;  it  had  gone  dusty  grey — as  if  someone  had  tipped 
a  bag  of  flour  over  coal. 

She  stai'ed  up,  clasped  hands  making  a  portico  above  her  brows, 
at  the  top  drawer  of  a  deal  press — an  ugly  thing  that  was  a  fixture. 
Her  room  at  the  top  of  the  model  dwelling  was  hideous  with  con¬ 
venience — pipes,  a  sink,  gas,  presses,  a  coal  bunk.  In  the  top 
drawer  of  the  press  was  Treasure.  It  might  be  turned  into  money — 
now.  In  literature  you  must  seize  the  psychological  moment. 

She  stood  up,  stiff  with  cold,  her  nose  red,  her  hands  blue.  She 
was  a  dusty  little  old  maid  to  look  upon,  and  yet  a  poet  had  loved 
her  once.  Good  heavens!  how  he  had  loved  her!  Even  before  she 
opened  the  drawer  of  the  press  his  idolatrous  phrases  began  to  sing. 
She  knew  his  letters  nearly  by  heart,  and,  bringing  them  out  with 
reverence,  with  the  ashes  of  her  passion  beginning  to  redden,  she 
carried  them  to  the  handful  of  faint  fire. 

She  touched  and  caressed  them ;  there  was  nothing  to  sting — 
neither  weariness  nor  dishonour.  He  had  loved  her  up  to  his 
very  last  breath,  and  he  had  loved  her — clean. 

There  were  many  letters;  they  covered  years,  they  expressed  all 
moods,  they  conserved  the  air  of  the  four  seasons.  The  freshness 
of  them,  the  yearning  and  ardent  desire  never  flagged  from  the  first 
letter  to  the  last. 
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And  they  were  such  lovely  literature;  the  artist  in  her  woke 
to  that.  He  never  saw  sun  or  moonshine  without  wanting  her  to 
see  with  him.  He  pulled  down  the  very  stars  to  heap  at  her.  All 
the  glory  of  Nature  was  for  her;  all  the  sweet  rehearsal  of  this 
world,  all  the  boundless  promise  of  the  world  to  come.  He  would 
write  wildly,  hot  with  joy,  when  he  saw  a  rainbow,  jewelled  and 
curving  in  the  sky.  Letters  in  spring  w^ere  all  birth;  they  expressed 
new  life,  tender  green,  little  white  lambs.  Summer  letters  were 
languorous ;  autumn  letters  lay  heaped  in  blazing  leaves ;  in  winter 
the  wild  wind  skirled  through  his  sprawling  sheets.  And  whatever 
he  had  felt  or  seen  or  suffered,  it  always  ended  on  the  same 
note; — “Isabel,  1  wanted  you.  I  stretched  my  arms  to  the  sky 
for  you ;  I  felt  you  high  above  me  in  the  clouds — you  were  sitting 
on  the  little  peaks,  a  goddess  all  gold  and  rose  colour.” 

Wasn’t  it  exquisite  to  have  been  loved  like  that,  and  did  anything 
else  matter?  Yet,  oh!  she  was  so  cold  and  she  was  hungry.  And 
the  steam  of  mingled  dinners  came  up  the  stair.  She  was  hungry, 
and  here  was  a  Treasure  Mine.  But  the  pain  of  doing  it.  She 
must  be  calm ;  she  must  sit  here  in  the  cold  room  and  choose ; 
she  would  take  the  way  which  meant  the  lesser  suffering ;  she  would 
spare  herself.  Would  it  hurt  more  to  die  of  hunger  or  to  lay  one’s 
soul  open  to  the  spear?  This  was  the  eternal  conflict  between  flesh 
and  spirit.  Quaint  old  conflict  1 

The  haggard  east  wind  went  like  a  fiend  all  round  the  big  yellow 
building  as  she  arose  and  went  into  her  bedroom  to  put  on  her 
things.  She  wore  blue  serge,  of  course — that  unfailing  choice  of 
the  genteel  needy;  and  she  had  a  neat  hat  of  hard  felt,  with  a 
cock’s  plume.  She  looked  at  the  cock’s  plume  and  stroked  it,  and 
then  began  to  cry. 

As  she  went  down  the  stairs  two  women  stood  on  a  landing,  one 
with  a  grubby  baby,  which  she  kept  joggling  and  hoisting,  making 
a  little  perch  for  it  in  the  crook  of  her  arm. 

“It’s  a  bitter  cold  day,”  she  said  to  Isabel,  trying  to  stare  clean 
through  her.  “Weather’s  bad  an’  money’s  short,  an’  it  comes  hard 
on  you  bein’  single.  I’ll  be  bound.  There’s  benefits  to  men,  in 
spite  o’  beer  an’  politics.  Jawin’  and  swillin’  1  But  you  gits  the 
pick  o’  their  wages.” 

“It  is  a  very  cold  day,”  said  Isabel,  mechanically,  and  pulling 
together  the  mean  collar  of  her  coat  and  hugging  her  dear  bundle 
close  to  her  heart. 

She  took  a  wild  plunge  into  the  weather — it  was  grey,  it  was 
yellow,  it  was  dry,  it  was  harsh;  it  screamed  with  fury;  it  shed 
never  one  tear. 
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Chapter  II. 

At  a  publishing  office  she  was  at  home,  renewed  the  mood  of  her 
brief  literary  vogue.  Years  back  she  had  written  a  book  with  a 
wild  tinge  and  made  a  stir.  But  her  gift  was  small;  it  had  only 
fed  with  Felix,  and  when  he  d.ied  her  mental  spring  broke.  Since 
then  she  had  been  barely  scraping  along  on  occasional  newspaper 
work,  but  her  vogue  was  past ;  it  was  worse  than  if  it  never  had 
been,  and  the  editors  bluntly  told  her  so.  She  belonged  to  the  big 
army  of  half-achievement. 

She  was  at  home  here  with  Paper.  Her  spirits  rose;  she  liked 
the  machinery,  the  noise  and  dirt,  the  hurry  of  feet  on  bare  stairs, 
the  slamming  of  doors.  While  she  waited  her  turn  to  see  the 
publisher  she  built  a  whole  castle  of  enduring  gold.  Her  brain  got 
up  and  shook  itself;  she  became  possessed  of  half-a-dozen  really 
good  ideas.  And  yet  she  knew  that  this  exaltation  was  only  brief ; 
the  world  of  letters  had  swung  clean  past  her. 

She  was  shown  into  the  publisher’s  private  room.  The  first  thing 
she  saw,  the  only  thing  she  cared  for,  was  the  enormous  fire.  It 
went  up  the  chimney  with  a  huge  bass  laugh.  She  advanced  to  the 
window,  where  the  roll-top  desk  stood,  and  the  office  chair  that 
swung  round,  and  the  big  business  man.  She  wanted  to  run  away; 
the  room  was  an  operating  theatre — but  the  man — the  surgeon — 
near  the  window  was  smiling  suavely. 

He  was  kind,  most  polite;  he  made  things  easy.  He  understood 
at  once  that  she  had  brought  him  a  marketable  thing ;  his  nose  was 
unerring.  He  was  so  jubilant  at  the  idea  of  being  first  in  the  field 
with  a  literary  boom  that  he  didn’t  even  stop  to  dissimulate  and 
pretend  he  would  not  take  the  letters.  He  fell  on  them  as  a  bear 
falls  on  a  bun. 

Isabel  saw  his  eye  run  down  them,  saw  his  hand — a  fat,  white 
hand — tumble  them  over  and  over.  She  thought  she  was  really 
dying,  and  she  put  out  her  own  hand,  with  an  instinct  for  life,  to 
the  tray.  The  publisher  had  a  decanter  of  sherry  on  it  and  a  box 
of  lean  biscuits  falling  to  dust  in  their  ascetic  dryness.  He  was  a 
busy  man  and  a  dyspeptic;  he  lunched  at  the  office. 

“I’m  faint,”  she  said.  “The  room  is  hot.” 

“Hot !  ”  He  stared  up.  “You  can’t  have  too  big  a  fire  on  a  day 
like  this.  Take  some  sherry  and  a  biscuit.” 

He  went  back  to  the  letters.  There  was  money  in  them;  he 
hated  to  be  interrupted. 

Sherry  to  Isabel’s  hunger  was  the  essence  of  life.  It  gave  her 
courage  and  youth,  recklessness,  vivacity.  Little  threads  of  coquetry 
and  wit  spread  out  like  filaments  within  her — until  she  saw  her 
pointed  profile  in  the  long  glass  near. 

“]\Iost  curious,  most  interesting,”  he  said.  “They  will  make  a 
successful  book.  It  must  be  luxuriously  produced  and  skilfully 
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advertised.  How  did  the  letters  fall  into  your  hands?  I  don’t 
think,  however,  that  we  should  publish  the  name  of  the  lady — yet. 
The  public  loves  to  be  teased.” 

"  The  name  of  the  lady !  ” 

“Exactly,”  he  chuckled.  “I  always  knew  his  wife  was  not  at 
the  bottom  of  his  genius.  Worthy  woman !  I  met  her  once,  and 
I  always — wondered.” 

“Those  letters  were  written  to  me.  If  you  look,  you  will  find 
an  addressed  envelope.” 

Isabel  was  sufiering  more  than  she  had  supposed  possible.  Cold 
and  hunger  were  nothing  to  this.  And  yet — the  woman  rose  in  her — 
it  was  a  triumph  to  let  this  big  business  brute  see.  She  had  been 
loved  once — to  madness ;  to  the  most  adorable  and  abandoned 
childishness. 

“  To  you  !  By  Jove  !  ” 

He  looked  from  the  vivid  sheet  on  which  was  scrawled  the  dead 
poet’s  most  sacred,  secret  soul,  and  then  he  looked  at  her — a  little 
old  maid  gone  lean,  gone  dusty,  wearing  a  cheap  hat  worn  by  the 
multitude.  Sherry  and  anguished  excitement  had  tipped  it  crooked 
on  her  head. 

“To  me!”  she  laughed — and  he  didn’t  like  the  sound.  “You — 
you  always — wondered.” 

She  hated  to  see  his  smooth  hands  touch  those  letters.  If  Felix 
could  suddenly  spring  back  to  flesh  and  throttle  him  1  Hadn’t  it 
been  a  little — cowardly — of  Felix  to  die  ?  How  she  was  suffering ! 
Would  she  ever  wipe  the  marks  off  her?  Would  Felix,  in  the  dim 
world  where  he  waited — forgive? 

The  publisher  read  a  phrase  aloud.  He  laughed. 

“  Beautiful — but  mad !  These  poets  !  As  if  any  woman  were 
worth  it — even  you.” 

He  looked  at  her,  the  little  comically  tragic  creature.  He  had  a 
sense  of  drollery,  but  no  mercy. 

“Don’t  stare!  ”  she  called  out  in  a  loud  voice,  and  seizing  the 
sherry  glass  and  drinking.  “Can’t  you  see  that  I’m  past  bearing  it 
— that  I  am  sitting  here  naked,  in  my  very  soul?” 

He  appeared  thoughtful. 

“I  beg  your  pardon,  and — well,  when  you  look  and  speak  like 
that,  it  reminds  me  of  your  first  book.  Why  didn’t  you  follow  it 
up?  I  always  said  there  was  money  in  you,  but  some  authors  miss 
their  market.” 

“I  have  a  very  good  trick  of  missing,”  she  said,  quiet  again. 
“  Are  you  going  to  make  me  a  really  generous  offer  for  those 
letters  ?  ” 

“One  moment  more,  please.” 

He  went  on  reading;  he  gave  a  phrase  aloud.  How  it  thrilled 
her,  even  at  this  distance  and  through  such  a  ghastly  medium. 
Felix  had  written  it  after  one  of  their  tragic  partings.  To  part, 
whether  for  long  or  for  little,  had  always  hurt  them  just  as  much 
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every  time.  Even  to  turn  a  comer  made  a  parting.  He  kept  on 
reading  out  loud,  the  publisher : 

“A  sweet  garden,  all  weeds  and  wet  and  riot.” 

“A  sky  of  dapple  and  abundant  drapery.” 

“The  way  the  bare  trees  stand  with  their  gaunt  legs  deep  in  the  flowing 
ditches.” 

“The  wine  purple  of  wet  hedgerows,  the  Bacchantine  trail  of  a  bramble.” 

“They’ll  need  editing,”  he  said,  dryly.  “There  is  a  vogue  for 
Nature,  but  the  public  won’t  stand  anything  too  exotic.  We  are 
a  sane  nation;  it  is  the  secret  of  our  triumphant  Imperialism.  Have 
you  a  portrait  that  could  go  as  a  frontispiece  ?  ” 

“There  is  one;  you’ll  find  it  with  the  letters.  I  brought  it  pur¬ 
posely.  I  forgot  nothing.”  Isabel  seized  the  sticky  glass  again 
and  drank.  “It  w'as  taken  years  ago,  and  like  me  then.” 

He  had  it  out  instantly.  How  prompt  he  was !  He  looked  at 
it  critically,  and  then  at  her. 

“  A  picturesque  pose ;  an  Eastern  flavour  about  the  frock ;  the 
whole  thing  quite  suited  to  the  type  of  book  w^e  propose,  and  no 
one  who  knew  you  now  would  suspect  the  identity.  We  must  keep 
our  secret,  so  long  as  it  is  politic.” 

No  one  would  suspect !  How  bitterly  eloquent  it  was,  and  how 
it  broke  her!  She  looked  at  the  portrait  lying  flat  on  the  desk 
and  saw  herself  as  she  certainly  had  been  when  Felix  was  alive  and 
loved  her — pensive  eyes,  a  passionate  mouth  that  seemed  to  quiver 
on  the  card.  What  lovely  things  he  had  said  about  her  eyes  and 
mouth  !  She — remembered.  And  he  had  made  a  shrine  of  that 
portrait,  giving  it  fresh  flowers  every  morning.  The  publisher  went 
on  reading : 

“The  grand  stride  and  colour  of  words.” 

“A  woman  !  Fierceness  and  tenderness  in  one  crucible.” 

“A  cricket  making  a  noise  like  a  sick  cart-wheel.” 

“The  house  all  shout  and  sewing  and  screaming  sunlight.” 

“A  woman  in  black  with  a  bird  visage — a  parrot  dipped  in  tar.” 

And  finally  he  made  her  an  offer,  a  magnificent  offer.  She  was 
to  have  a  maximum  royalty  on  the  book  and  a  lump  sum  down  on 
account.  And  she  was  to  edit  the  letters  and  write  an  anonymous 
introduction. 

When  she  had  gone  away  the  publisher  spun  round  in  his  chair 
and  looked  out  at  the  depressing  line  of  London  leads.  He  had 
been  rather  baffled  by  that  woman’s  eyes.  Mad  creatures,  these 
poets,  but  you  made  a  handsome  income  out  of  them. 


Regent  Street  was  made  doubly  summer  by  lighted  lamps,  by 
the  sensuous  warmth  of  winter  fabrics;  people  wore  purple  and 
wine-red  that  year. 

Isabel  adored  pretty  things.  It  was  a  fortnight  since  she  went 
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to  the  publisher,  and  already  she  had  money  on  account  for  the 
book.  She  plunged  in  at  the  door  of  a  shop  \^ich  was  one  mad 
mingle  of  supple  sheen,  of  distracting  shadings.  She  was  happy; 
she  proposed  to  choose,  to  buy,  to  annex  to  her  very  heart’s  content. 
She  told  the  shopman,  who  eyed  her  with  a  suspicious  yet  servile 
eye,  that  she  desired  green — a  gown  of  it;  scarves  of  it — to  float. 
Felix  had  loved  her  in  green,  and  she  had  never  worn  anything  else, 
save  yellow,  which  almost  equally  had  been  his  ardent  tinge.  The 
selection  of  her  dresses  had  been  one  of  their  silly,  sweet  secrets. 
She  remembered  the  delightful  flutter  with  which  she  had  posted 
him  patterns  to  choose  from — a  perfect  posy  of  little  pieces  pinned 
together.  It  all  came  back,  the  young,  the  tremulous  time.  And 
yet  they  had  not  been  young;  youth  never  loves;  it  merely  takes 
a  trial  trip. 

It  was  joy  to  see  things — hers — grow  into  glow  on  the  counter. 
When  she  was  just  wrung  out  with  satisfied  emotion,  she  had 
everything  stacked  into  a  hansom,  and  drove  through  the  lighted, 
twinkling  streets  built  up  in  flimsy  boxes  and  brown-paper  parcels. 
She  looked  out,  like  a  little  old  bird  from  the  encompassing  nest. 
Her  eyes  were  very,  very  bright.  The  commissionaire  on  the  curb 
winked  to  the  passing  policeman  as  she  drove  away. 

She  was  safely  shut  in  her  own  rooms  at  the  top  of  the  model 
dwelling,  and  with  much  solemnity  she  lighted  six  candles,  sticking 
them  in  empty  bottles  or  bare  on  the  bedroom  window  ledge.  The 
little  mean  room  was  glowing,  ritual. 

Making  wild  slashes  at  string,  tearing  open  careful  papers,  piling 
the  foam  of  carefully  spread  tissue  sheets,  so  she  displayed  her 
finery  and  heaped  the  mean  bed  with  bewildering  charm.  She  then 
lighted  a  fire  that  the  room  might  be  voluptuous,  and  started  pre¬ 
tending — that  she  was  dressing  to  go  to  a  party  with  Felix.  In 
the  brief  days  of  her  vogue  they  had  gone  so  to  literary  gatherings. 
It  was  so  pretty  to  pretend.  Her  heart  made  joyful  little  patterings. 
Gullible  old  heart ! 

One  after  the  other  she  put  on  the  things;  tried  on,  flung  off. 
Such  delicious  garments — in  the  hand ;  on  the  body  somehow  they 
evaded  one.  And  yet  she  w'as  very  flushed  and  very  happy;  the 
fire  and  the  six  candles  kept  up  her  ceremonial  mood.  Standing 
at  last  in  full  evening  dress  she  looked  at  her  throat,  rem-embering 
that  Felix  had  loved  it,  found  perfections  in  it  which  no  one  else  had 
noticed.  Her  shoulders  and  arms  I  How  pretty  they  were — once ! 
More  than  one  sonnet  had  he  written  to  that  round  shoulder. 

And  so  she  stood  staring  in  the  glass,  marking  with  increasing 
coldness  that  no  fire  could  w'arm  how^  grey  she  was  and  sparse. 
The  lovely  gown  she  wore  might  have  hung  on  a  hook  and  not  on  a 
body.  And  yet  I  She  remembered — remembered ;  and  began  to 
glow.  She  saw  in  her  eyes  the  lost  joy  spring  to  beautiful  life  again ; 
it  only  lived  for  the  briefest  while,  for  the  last  time.  It  was  so 
.  elusive,  so  evasive,  that  she  barely  clutched  at  it.  And  yet  she  did 
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see,  for  a  second,  her  lost  self — standing  there  by  the  glass,  in  a 
green  gown.  She  saw  the  joyous,  passionate  face  of  the  woman 
Felix  had  loved,  and  whose  portrait  was  to  appear  as  a  frontispiece 
in  the  new  book.  And  so  she  stood,  shyly,  in  apple-green.  And  a 
little  bit  from  one  of  his  dear  letters  went  chanting  in  her  head : 

“Apple  trees,  half  in  blossom,  half  in  leaf,  were  angry  purple.” 

She  put  up  her  hand  to  her  throat,  covering  it;  she  caught  at  a 
happy  little  chuckle — at  a  sob?  And  then  dropped  down  by  the 
dressing-table,  holding  tight  its  friendly  edge,  and  started  to  cry — 
not  deeply  and  with  difficulty  as  the  mature  cry,  but  with  frank 
little  chokes  and  blubbers,  as  a  cheated  child. 

And  when  it  was  past  she  got  up  and  gravely  blew  out  every 
candle  and  sat  by  the  window  in  the  shooting  firelight,  heaping  up 
her  twirling  green  skirts  around  her.  Again  a  chant  from  out  of 
the  rose-hued  past  consoled  her : 

“A  spring  meadow — in  trails  and  ripples  and  beguiling  billows  of  young 
green.” 

She  had  lived  her  twin  moments — of  degradation,  of  reminiscence. 
She  had  sold  her  letters,  flung  her  soul  out  into  the  world  for  dogs 
to  tear.  And  she  had  laved  herself  neck-high  in  pretty  things;  she 
had — remembered. 

And  now?  Was  there  anything  left?  Life  had  to  be  filled  in 
somehow.  She  might  live  twenty  years;  that  was  the  irony' of 
things.  Live?  No.  She  might  dream  twenty  years  more  before 
she  awoke  to  living.  And  where  and  what  and  how  should  she  go 
on  dreaming? 

There  would  be  no  more  struggle  for  bread,  for  coal.  Her  needs 
were  modest,  and  she  had  a  sum  in  hand,  and  the  book  would 
sell.  The  book  would  be  a  boom.  Good  Heavens  I 

It  was  certainly  not  worth  while  to  leave  the  model  dwelling. 
She  had  no  eyes  to  see — anything.  Spring  held  no  thrill  nor  winter 
any  threat;  it  only  mattered  that  one  was  fed  and  warm,  nothing 
else.  She  desired  to  keep  away  from  the  spinning,  empty  pageant 
of  the  four  seasons.  She  did  not  wish  to  look  any  more  upon  earth 
that  was  not  built  upon — earth  with  a  throbbing  bosom.  The  only 
earth  she  knew  was  clay,  wet  clay,  yellow  clay — and  sticky,  as 
sticky  as  the  sherry  glass  had  been.  They  had  fitted  Felix  into  it. 
Oh,  Felix,  Felix !  She  cried  out  loud  for  him.  She  folded  her 
arms  and  rocked  herself  and  moaned  and  bitterly,  bitterly  sobbed. 
Lawn  found  her  so — as  dawn  has  found  countless,  bereft  women, 
and  will  find. 

Dawn !  And  the  shout  and  stamp  and  clump  in  the  quadrangle 
and  the  scolding  of  fruitful  women  on  the  stairs. 

Dawn !  Isabel  arose ;  she  trailed  across  the  squalid  floor  in  her 
sumptuous,  joyful  garments;  she  looked  steadily  in  the  glass.  Oh, 
she  was  old,  old,  old;  worse,  she  was  hard!  She  had  the  rigidity 
of  a  nun  without  the  nun’s  cold  sweetness.  Character  and  deep 
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suffering  had  left  a  scholarly  mark  on  her.  And  yet  she  still  saw 
her  face  as  it  had  been;  she  marked  the  traces  of  charms  once 
fresh — ^just  as,  daily  growing  fainter,  more  trodden,  more  grass- 
grown,  you  may  mark  the  traces  of  what  was  once  a  homestead. 

She  looked  at  herself;  a  little  woman — shrunken,  furrowed, 
puckered.  She  hated  the  gay  green  stuff,  and  tore  it  off  and 
trampled  on  it,  and  covered  up  the  shoulders  that  once  had  been  so 
deliciously  round,  so  polished  and  creamy. 

Dawn  was  candid;  dawn  laughed  out  loud  in  her  face;  dawn 
froze  her  tears  to  very  icicles. 

And — the  problem  still  remained !  Twenty  years  left  as  like  as 
not  of — living?  No,  of — dreaming. 

It  was  very  arid — to  dream !  She  cared  nothing  for  all  that 
accumulated  coquetry  on  the  bed.  Yet  one  could  not — wake  up 
— just  when  one  chose. 


EDITORIAL  NOTICE. 

The  Editor  has  in  his  possession  a  number  of  unclaimed  MSS., 
sent  in  for  approval  to  the  Fortnightly  Review.  They  were 
sent  to  the  office  before  the  end  of  1900,  and  unless  they  are 
claimed  by  their  owners  in  the  course  of  the  next  four  weeks — 
they  will  be  destroyed. 


The  Editor  of  this  Review  does  not  undertake  to  return  any 
manuscripts ;  nor  in  any  case  can  he  do  so  unless  either  stampt 
or  a  stamped  envelope  he  sent  to  caver  the  cost  of  postage. 

It  is  advisable  that  articles  sent  to  the  Editor  should  he  type¬ 
written. 


The  sending  of  a  proof  is  no  guarantee  of  the  acceptance  of  an 
article. 
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